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PREFACE. 


THE following pages have been prepared as a substitute for 
a new edition of “The Wealth and Progress of New South 
Wales,” which it has been considered inadvisable to publish 
until Parliament, has decided in regard to the proposals for 
altering the laws relating to the tenure of public lands, the 
administration of the public finances and the incidence of 
taxation, and the establishment of Local Government—all 
matters vitally affecting the progress of the country, and to 
the consideration of which a large portion of the “ Wealth and 
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Progress” is devoted. 


The Land Bill, which has already reached the Legislative 
Council, contemplates the withdrawal of portion of the land 
from pastoral lease for the purpose of settlement, and the 
compensation of the lessee by a proportionate extension of 
lease with regard to the remainder of the land in his occu- 
pation; the granting to all holders of extended Central leases 
of the privilege of holding their leaseholds under preferential 
occupation licenses on the expiration of their leases; the 
supersession of pastoral and homestead leases in the Western 
Division by the granting of an absolute extension to lessees 
of seven years, thus making the present term twenty-eight 
years in all, tenant right in improvements being ceded on the 
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expiration of any pastoral or homestead lease; the reappraise- 
ment of rents in the Western Division, necessitated by the 
ravages of the rabbit pest and the general fall in the value of 
pastoral produce; the classification and survey of Crown 
lands, according to the quality of the soil and the quantity 
deemed sufficient for one holder, into Homestead Selections, 
and Settlement and Improvement Leases, such classification 
not precluding additional conditional purchases within such 
areas; the important innovation in land occupation falling 
under the head of Homestead Selections by which land can 
be acquired on easy terms, but with stringent residential 
conditions; the conversion of conditional purchases into 
Homestead Selections; the protection of such holdings by 
registration to the extent of £200; provision regarding Settle- 
ment Leases for agriculture and grazing, and the extension of 
tenant rights for improvements, and right of selection on 
termination of lease with regard to scrub and inferior lands 
at present unsuitable for settlement; the granting of Home- 
stead Selections to holders of Pastoral, Homestead, Scrub, 
Inferior Lands, and Improvement Leases, within their lease- 
holds; provision for the suspension of payment of instal- 
ments on conditional purchases, subject to the payment of 
interest on the unpaid balance during the period of suspen- 
sion; the increase from five to ten years of the residential’ 
term on conditional purchases taken up after the passing of 
this Act; the validation of additional conditional purchases: 
made. by virtue of an original conditional purchase on which 
the balance of purchase money has been paid; abolition of 
declarations regarding the fulfilment of conditions ; the substi- 
tution of other improvements for fencing, without reference 
having to be made to the Land Board; the subdivision of 
conditional purchases, and issue of grants for such areas as 
may be cut off and paid for in full under the provisions of this 
clause ; the determination by ballot of priority of conflicting 
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applications ; and various regulations affecting the limitations 
of the privilege of selecting, the disqualifications from 
selecting, exchanges and surrenders, validation of purchases 
and leases, reclamations, and tenant rights in improvements. 


The changes proposed by the Government affecting the 
finances of the Colony are also of the most important character. 
It is intended to alter the fiscal year, so that in future it will 
end on the 30th June instead of on the last day of December, 
as at present ; and it is determined to substitute a direct tax on 
land, and on incomes other than those derived from land, for 
some of the Customs duties now in force, a Bill to provide the 
machinery for the collection of direct taxation being now 
before the Legislative Assembly. 


The change in contemplation by Parliament in regard to 
Local Government is of great importance. On the 14th 
November, 1894, a Bill was introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly providing for the constitution and incorporation 
into Shires of the entire area of New South Wales not 
already within the boundaries of a municipality, for the 
purpose of home or local government. This Bill enacts 
that all land, together with buildings or structures thereon, 
shall be ratable property within the meaning of the Act, 
even though such land, buildings, or structures should be 
the property of the Crown; but exemptions are made on 
behalf of municipal holdings, and land held as public 
property for purposes of health, recreation, charity, religion, 
and commonage; together with land whereon have been 
erected fortifications, barracks, or Government offices con- 
nected with public uses; such Crown lands, not under 
lease or license, as may be declared exempt from Shire 
rates by the Governor; and lands, premises, and other 
property belonging to, or held in trust for, the Crown or the 
public. The machinery is detailed for calculating valuations 
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for rating purposes, and it is provided that the rating may be 
based on either the unimproved capital value or the net 
annual value; there are also provisions for appeals against 
valuation, for the making and recovery of rates, for the 
constitution and expenditure of a Shire Fund, for the making, 
maintenance, and control of highways, bridges, &c.; and for 
the construction or repair of boundary highways, bridges, and 
ferries, and other matters connected therewith. The Act 
likewise furnishes details respecting a number of miscellaneous 
regulations touching Municipalities and Shires; classifies the 
endowment out of the Consolidated Revenue of municipal 
areas; makes special provision for the raising of loans ; 
defines the powers and duties of auditors; and, in fact, supplies 
a complete scheme of municipal home rule, which, when it 
becomes law, should radically affect the progress of the 
country, and tend materially to decentralise that predominance 
of the metropolis over the remainder of the Colony which 
has been a matter for acute regret by all who regard the 
accretion of population in the chief cities of the Australasian 
group not only as a subject for future attention, but as 
one also of immediate alarm, and as a check upon present 
advancement. 


Statesticran’s Office, 
Sydney, 22nd Fanuary, 1895. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES, 
1893-4. 


CHAPTER I. 


Introduction. 


Ee the practical purposes of colonisation and settlement the history 

of Australia, and particularly of New South Wales, begins with 
the discovery, in 1770, of the eastern coast of the continent by Captain 
Cook, who, returning from a successful scientific expedition to the island 
of Tahiti, had just completed the circumnavigation of the New Zealand 
Group. It is true that De Quiros had sailed in quest of a great 
southern territory early in the seventeenth century, and landing on the 
island of Espiritu Santo, in 1606, mistook it for the continent for 
which he was searching ; that his admiral, De Torres, separated from 
his companion, sailed through the strait which now bears his name; and 
that the little Dutch vessel, the ““Duyfhen,” or dove, landed her crew on 
the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria during the same year. The 
northern, western, and south-western coasts subsequently received con- 
siderable attention from various expeditions sent out by the Dutch East 
India Company. Dirk Hartog, in the ‘“Hendraght,” in 1616, and the 
ship “ Leuwin” in 1622, visited the western coast ; while in the year 
following Jan Carstens visited the northern coast. Among other early 
Dutch navigators were, at different dates, Van Edels ; the unknown 
captains of the “Gulde Zeepaard” and the “Mauritius ;’ De Witt, Poel, and 
Francis Pelsart. In 1642 Tasman discovered Van Diemen’s Land, and 
in 1644 made a voyage along the southern coast of New Guinea for the 
purpose of examining the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria. In 1688 the 
English sailor, Dampier, landed on the western coast, a part of which was 
thoroughly examined by Vlaming, a Dutch navigator, in 1696; and 
three years later, the same coast from Shark’s Bay northward for about 
1,000 miles, was explored by Dampier, on his second visit. All those 
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early voyagers took back with them to Europe accounts unfavourable to 
an occupation of the continent. None seems to have visited the eastern 
and south-eastern coasts; and the Dutch, who took possession of their 
discovery, made no effort to turn to account the gift that fortune had 
thrown into their hands. 

Among those who had sailed with Cook on his first great voyage was 
Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, who consequently 
became exceedingly interested in the settlement and development of a 
country with which he had been associated. Hence, when England, 
having lost the American colonies, and with them a place of trans- 
portation for her criminals, and having proved the unsuitability of 
Africa for a similar purpose, turned her attention to Australia, with a 
view to relieving the overcrowded condition of the gaols, Sir Joseph 
Banks and other prominent men spared no pains in insisting upon the 
peculiar advantages offered by the new land. The result was the 
despatch of a flotilla, known to history as the First Fleet, under the 
command of Captain Arthur Phillip, to found a colony on the shores of 
Botany Bay, which, however, proved unsuitable, and Port Jackson was 
accepted as more adapted to the needs of the little colony. Here 
Phillip, and the soldiers and sailors under his charge, in all somewhere 
between 1,030 and 1,080 souls, debarked on the 26th January, 1788, 
and the foundations of what is now the Colony of New South Wales 
were laid. 

Although the early history of the Colony is interesting in the 
extreme, it has little bearing on the development which has character- 
ised recent years, and may therefore be briefly summarised. 

The first few years of settlement were rendered sombrely memorable 
by the tortures of famine in the Colony, and by the dreadful mortality 
among the convicts sent out in the Second Fleet. The administration 
of the Governor was hampered by an incessant friction with the officers 
of the military force detailed to guard the prisoners. These officers 
secured a monopoly of the trade of the Colony, raised the prices of com- 
modities exorbitantly, and forced upon their clients a currency in rum. 
For a long period of wearing irritation the history of the Colony is the 
story of the conflict between the Governor of the time and his unruly 
military coadjutors. Governor after Governor was worsted in_ the 
unequal struggle, which was only ended by the disbandment of the New 
South Wales Corps, and the cashiering of its Colonel, not, however, before 
the conflict lad culminated in the mutiny of the military forces and the 
deposition of Captain William Bligh, the Colony’s fourth Governor, in 
1808, twenty years after the landing of Phillip’s little band of colonists 
at Dawes’ Point. This was the second mutiny for which the early days 
of the Colony are memorable ; but whereas one was of the officers and 
soldiers of the military forces against their constitutionally-appointed 
ruler, the other was that of some poor desperate convicts—most of them 
political prisoners—against their military gaolers. Needless to say, 
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their attempt proved abortive, and their ringleaders were hanged, 
Among the important events of this period was the discovery, in 
1796, of a herd of cattle, at a place named therefrom the Cow- 
pastures, in what is now known as county Camden. These cattle 
were the descendants of some that had previously strayed from the 
settlement, and they proved a welcome addition to the live stock of 
the little Colony. Agricultural cultivation had made considerable 
progress, and the banks of the Hawkesbury were carefully farmed. 
But. the one fact of paramount interest characterising this period 
is the introduction of good strains of wool-growing sheep by John 
Macarthur, and the resultant foundation of the Colony’s staple industry. 

Governor Macquarie introduced a,new era. The traflic in rum was 
put down, schools were established, and the main roads of the Colony, 
which contributed so largely to the development of its resources, were 
planned and constructed. In 1813 the Blue Mountains, hitherto 
regarded as an impassable barrier, were crossed, and the rich country of 
the interior was made accessible. Macquarie’s successor, Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, carried on the work of exploration, and his administration 
was marked by the discovery of the river which bears his name, and 
which was destined to become the site of the northern metropolis ; and 
by the discovery also of the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers, and the 
consequent opening up of the vast territory of the west. Among the 
more important social incidents of Brisbane’s administration were the 
abolition of the press censorship, and the introduction of trial by jury ; 
while the nomination by the Governor of a Legislative Council of seven 
members, to advise him, seemed like the first step towards the achieve- 
ment of a free Constitution. During the last month of Brisbane’s term 
of office, Van Diemen’s land, hitherto a dependency of New South 
Wales, was constituted an independent Colony. 

In the meantime, a society had been growing up comprehending other 
constituents than the merely official. The new interests were those 
not alone of the free settlers, the tradesmen, and other immigrants 
attracted hither by reports of the Colony’s widening prosperity, but also 
of a growing and powerful class known as the “ Emancipists ”—prisoners 
who had attained their freedom by absolute or conditional pardon, or 
by expiration of time, and who, since the favour extended to them by 
Macquarie, were determined to have a voice in the management of 
affairs. 

Brisbane’s successor, Sir Ralph Darling, embroiled himself in quarrels 
both with the new society and the Press, and his administration was 
not particularly distinguished. The Bushranging Act was the most 
important legislative measure carried into effect during his tenure of 
office, the monotony of which was otherwise relieved by the exploratory 
journeys of Sturt, Cunningham, Hume, and others, whose discoveries 
greatly widened the area of settlement, and increased the attractions of 
the Colony in the eyes of intending settlers. 
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Governor Bourke’s period of office was signalised by Government 
assistance being extended to immigrants, the establishment of religious 
equality, the abolition of the practice of making free grants of land, 
and by the great exploratory work of Sir Thomas Mitchell, which 
included the discovery of the rich interior of what is now known as 
Victoria, then called the Port Phillip District, and in the classical 
language of its explorer, Australia Felix. 

During the administration of Bourke’s successor, transportation to 
the Colony was abolished. or over half a century New South Wales 
had been used as a prison depdt for the offenders against the laws of 
Great Britain. Over 82,000 persons of both sexes had been sent here, 
of whom about 70,000, in round numbers, were males. At the date of 
the cessation of the practice of expatriating to this Colony the criminal 
population of the mother country, about 46,000 remained who had 
been transported, and of these 27,000 had still to complete their 
sentences of servitude. But besides this great event in the history of 
the Colony, occurred another, no less significant. This was the intro- 
duction of a new Constitution, by the establishment of a Legislative 
Council composed of thirty-six members, of whom twelve were nomi- 
nated by the Crown, and the remainder elected by those who were 
placed on the electoral roll, a small property qualification being required. 
This new Council met for the first time on the Ist August, 1843. The 
Gipps Administration is famous also as marking a period of profound 
commercial depression, during which the price of sheep fell to 1s. a 
head. Various devices were adopted to avert financial ruin. A Lottery 
Bill was passed, and, although disallowed by the British authorities, its 
provisions were adopted, and the lottery was successfully carried through 
before the law officers of the Crown could interfere. The price of sheep 
was also raised to 3s. or 4s. a head by the establishment of the boiling- 
down industry, by means of which 5s. or 6s. worth of tallow per head 
was obtained. 

Sir George Gipps was succeeded by Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy, 
whose administration was marked by the separation of the Port Phillip 
District, which was constituted a Colony under the name of Victoria, in 
1851; and by the discovery of gold which, in the expressive language of 
Wentworth, precipitated New South Wales into a nation. An attempt 
was made to reintroduce into the Colony the expired practice of trans- 
portation of criminals from Great Britain, but the determined opposition 
of the community frustrated this attempt, and the year 1849 saw the 
final abolition of the system, so far as this Colony was concerned. The 
crowning event of the Fitzroy Administration was, however, the 
establishment of responsible Government in 1855, and the election of 
the first Parliament in the following year. The Colony now entered 
upon a new phase of development under the working of those free 
institutions which the colonists of the forties and the fifties fought for 
so doughtily and won so hardly. Henceforth the history of New 
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South Wales consists no longer of minutes made in the office of a 
Governor responsible only to the authorities of Downing-street, but 
becomes a record of ithe Acts of the different Parliaments elected by 


the people to carry their will into effect. 


The succession of Governors from the foundation of the Colony to the 
present time is given in the following table :— 


Waptain Gs En, ReNe ..,s<cccossesccesseecse 
Captain F’. Grose (Lieutenant-Governor) 
Captain W. Paterson, New South Wales Corps 
(Lieutenant-Governor). 
MGCP DAL emELUNCCL,, Bt. Ns sscsescassvssaneereastessdees 
Captain P. G. King, R.N.. 
apes. DCH; “KON ..ssscy-so<cgetecsosvecevessecet 
During Governor Bligh’s suspension— 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. Johnston ... 
Lieutenant-Colonel Foveaux .... 
Colonel W. Paterson : 
Major-General L. Macquarie......... .....sssccosceees 
Major-General Sir T. Brisbane, K.C.B. ..... 
Colonel Stewart, 3rd Regiment (Acting) 
Lieutenant-General R. Darlin 
Colonel Lindsay, C.B. (Acting Governor) ......... 
Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B. ...... 
Lieutenant-Colonel K. Snodgrass (Acting)......... 
Sir George Gipps 
Sir Maurice O’Connell (Acting Governor) .. 
ir Charles A. Hitzroy. «...ssavescessensvccsevece tsee 
Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B..............08 
Lieutenant-Colonel John F. Kempt (Adminis- 
trator) 
The Right Honorable 
Sir John Young, 
K.C.B., G.C.M.G. ({ Governor-in-Chief 
Sir Trevor Chute, K.C.B. (Administrator) 
The Right Honorable the Earl of Belmore, P.C. 
Sir Alfred Stephen, Knt., C.B. (Administrator) 
Sir Hercules George Robert Robinson, G.C.M.G., 
PO VENHONeINUONIGL st. civecsps ised crebecsees ceacesters co 
Sir Alfred Stephen, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Lieutenant- 
TROMENG OM leak ccacicaticik Ys seven desasas atee sees mbaceses dees 
The Right Honorable Lord Augustus William 
Frederick Spencer Loftus, P.C., G.C.B.......... 
Sir Alfred Stephen, G.C.M.G., C.B. (Lieutenant- 
Governor) 
The Right Honorable Charles Robert, Baron 
Carrington, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
Sir Alfred Stephen, G.C.M.G., C.B. (Lieutenant- 
MOREEMON) wher sevec recs sin cccs cGeiess sidechains 
The Right Honorable Victor Albert George, Earl 
OL Porseyy ks O14 Gs O: MGs... ..cevsces ssactiiweeteess 
Sir F. M. Darley, Kt., C.J. (Lieutenant-Governor) 
The Right Honorable Sir Robert William Duff, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 


From 
26 Jan., 1788 
11 Dec., 1792 
13 Dec., 1794 


7 Sept.,1795 
28 Sept.,1880 
13 Aug., 1806 


26 Jan., 1808 


1 Jan., 1810 
1 Dec., 1821 
6 Dec., 1825 
19 Dec., 1825 
22 Oct., 1831 
3 Dec., 1831 
6 Dec., 1837 
24 Feb., 1838 
12 July, 1846 
3 Aug., 1846 
20 Jan., 1855 


23 Jan., 1861 
22 Mar., 1861 


16 May, 1861 
25 Dec., 1867 
8 Jan., 1868 
23 Feb., 1872 
3 June, 1872 
20 Mar., 1879 
4 Aug., 1879 
10 Noy., 1885 
12 Dec., 1885 
3 Nov., 1890 


15 Jan., 1891 
2 Mar., 1893 


29 May, 1893 


To 


10 Dec., 1792. 
12 Dec., 1794. 
1 Sept., 1795. 


27 Sept., 1800. 
12 Aug., 1806. 
26 Jan., 1808. 


28 Dec., 1809. 


1 Dec., 1821. 
1 Dec., 1825. 
18 Dec., 1825. 
21 Oct., 1831. 
2 Dec., 1831. 
5 Dec., 1837. 
23 Feb., 1838. 
11 July, 1846. 
2 Aug., 1846. 
17 Jan., 1855. 
22 Jan., 1861. 


21 Mar., 1861. 
15 May, 1861. 


24 Dec., 1867. 
7 Jan., 1868. 
22 Feb., 1872. 
2 June, 1872. 
19 Mar., 1879. 
3 Aug., 1879. 
9 Noy., 1885. 
11 Dec., 1885, 
1 Nov., 1890. 
15 Jan., 1891. 


28 Feb., 1893. 
29 May, 1893. 


(still in office.) 


CHAPTER Il. 


General and Physical Description. 


LIMITS AND AREA. 


eee Colony of New South Wales lies almost entirely between the 

29th and 36th parallels of south latitude, and between the 141st 
and 1538rd meridians east of Greenwich. It is bounded on the east by 
the Pacific Ocean, to which it presents a coast-line extending over 700 
miles, from Point Danger at its north-eastern extremity to Cape Howe 
at the south-east. From the point last mentioned, which is also the 
north-east limit of the Colony of Victoria, it is bounded by an 
imaginary line, running in a north-westerly direction to the source of 
the Indi, a stream rising at the foot of Forest Hill, a few miles south 
of the Pilot Mountain, one of the most conspicuous peaks of the Aus- 
tralian Alps. The southern boundary of the Colony follows the course 
of the Indi, and afterwards of the Murray, into which the first-named 
stream ultimately merges, as far as the 141st meridian of east longitude. 
The intersection of the Murray with this meridian forms a common 
point of the three Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia. On the west, the Colony is separated from South Australia 
by the line of the 141st meridian, as far as its intersection with the 29th 
parallel of south latitude, at which point New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Queensland touch. Commencing at this point, the 
northern boundary of the Colony follows the 29th degree of latitude 
till it is crossed by the Macintyre River, one of the upper branches of 
the Darling, not far from the 149th meridian. Thence it follows the 
course of the Macintyre upward to the junction of its tributary, the 
Dumaresq ; leaving the Macintyre, it follows the tributary stream till 
it meets a spur extending from the Main Dividing Range to the 
junction of Tenterfield Creek and the Dumaresq. The boundary runs 
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along this spur until it joins the main range, thence, almost parallel 
to the coast, it follows the Dividing Range to Wilson’s Peak, where 
the Macpherson Range branches eastward. Following the last-named 
range, the northern boundary reaches the coast at Point Danger. 

The area comprised within these limits is estimated at 310,700 square 
miles, or 198,848,000 acres, being a little over two-and-a-half times 
that of Great Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface covered by 
rivers and lakes, the area would be 195,882,150 acres, or about 306,066 
square miles. The length of the Colony, from Point Danger on the 
north to Cape Howe on the south, is 680 miles. From east to west, 
along the 29th parallel, the breadth is 760 miles, while diagonally from 
the south-west corner, where the Murray passes into South Australia, to 
Point Danger, the length is 850 miles. 


PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION. 


The surface of New South Wales is divided naturally into three 
distinct zones, each widely differing in general character and physical 
aspect, and clearly defined by the Main Dividing Range, which traverses 
the country from north to south. The table-land, which forms the 
summit of this range, comprises one of the zones mentioned, and marks 
the division between the coastal region, forming the eastern watershed, 
and the great plain district of the interior. 


Mountains, TABLE-LAND, Ere. 


The Main Dividing Range runs almost parallel to the coast, at no 
great distance from it. On the eastern edge of the table-land the 
mountains rise abruptly to a height which averages between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet, while on the western side they slope gradually towards the 
great central plain. The geographical centre of the whole mountain 
system of south-eastern Australia lies in the south-eastern portion of 
New South Wales, close to the confines of Victoria. Here some of the 
peaks rise to a height of over 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Mount Kosciusko and Mount Townsend, two of the highest peaks of the 
Australian Alps, attain an elevation of 7,328 feet and 7,260 feet 
respectively. * 

The central plateau, which these heights dominate, becomes sub- 
divided into several branches, marking the watershed of three distinct 
river systems. The eastern watershed extends throughout the whole 
length of New South Wales and Queensland, and drains into the Pacific 
Ocean. The western watershed, embracing a portion of the three 
eastern Colonies, is drained by the river system of the Murray and 
Darling into the Southern Ocean. In the southern watershed the Snowy 
River has its source, its upper basin being entirely in New South Wales, 
although its waters flow through Victoria and enter the sea near Bass’ 
Straits. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY. 


In the south-eastern portion of the Colony, which has the appearance 
of having been convulsed by some great physical disturbance, the width 
and altitude of the table-land are greatest. The mountains are, how- 
ever, rugged, and their slopes abrupt, which is true also of other por- 
tions of the Dividing Range, particularly of the Blue Mountains and 
the eastern parts of New England. The average height of the Snowy 
and Muniong Ranges, which belong to the south-eastern district, is 
5,000 feet, and the width of the plateau, in the direction of east and 
west, about 100 miles. The altitude of the Monaro district averages 
2,000 feet above the sea-level. As the table-land runs northward 
it greatly decreases, however, both in width and in height, until it 
narrows to only a few miles, with an elevation of scarcely 1,500 feet ; 
but it rises again at the Blue Mountains, where the principal summits 
are of a considerable altitude, Mount Beemarang attaining 4,100 
feet, while the general elevation of a portion of the chain traversed by 
the Great Western Railway is about 3,000 feet. As it runs northward of 
the Blue Mountains the Dividing Range decreases gradually in its spread 
until, as a comparatively narrow ridge, it divides the waters of the 
Goulburn and the Hunter, on the eastern slope, from those of the 
Namoi and the Castlereagh, on the western. Here it once more widens 
out in the Liverpool Ranges, with Mount Oxley, 4,500 feet in height ; 
while the eastern spur of the chain, the Hastings Range, has Mount 
Seaview, 6,000 feet ; and the northern continuation of the dividing 
chain, the New England Range, Ben Lomond, 5,000; the table-land 
maintaining an average altitude of 3,000 feet, and giving to this 
district, though situated at no great distance from the tropics, the 
climate and aspect of much higher latitudes. The scenery of this 
cordillera is‘of a striking and characteristic grandeur, and the table- 
land presents, particularly in that part of the chain known as the Blue 
Mountains, the strange peculiarity of the level land suddenly termi- 
nating, and revealing many hundred feet below, as far as the eye can 
reach, an extension of wooded valleys, with undulating floors walled in 
by sandstone cliffs of a height so enormous as to be without parallel 
elsewhere in the world. 

The main range throws off many spurs towards the sea on the eastern 
slope. These divide the waters of the numerous rivers which flow into 
the Pacific Ocean, Almost everywhere between the coast range and the 
sea the country is hilly and serrated, more particularly in the southern 
portion of the Colony. In the Illawarra district, 50 miles to the south 
of Sydney, the mountains skirt the very edge of the coast, presenting 
towards the ocean a perpendicular face of cliffs nearly 1,000 feet in 
height. Further north there are wider valleys, and greater stretches of 
country available for tillage and pasture. 

The western slope is entirely different. Numerous ramifications of 
the general mountain system are thrown off, but all slope gently towards 
the great central plain of the interior. So gentle, indeed, is the 
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declivity that the dividing lines of the various watersheds, as they 
extend westward, are scarcely visible, being only indicated by a succes- 
sion of low ridges and isolated elevations. 

In the extreme west of the Colony, verging on South Australia, 
another mountain system exists, forming the western edge of an 
immense depression through which the largest rivers of the Australian 
continent hold their devious course. The Barrier and the Grey 
Ranges are part of this system. They consist of low hills, hardly 
rising to the dignity of mountains, culminating in a few solitary peaks, 
such as Mount Arrowsmith and Mount Lyell, which attain an elevation 
of only 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

Traces have been found of the existence at some earlier period of a 
range of primary rocks, extending from Orange to Cobar and Wilcannia, 
and forming the watershed between the Lachlan and part of the basin 
of the Darling. The range no longer exists as a landmark, for, owing 
to denudation, it has almost entirely disappeared. 

The whole mountain system of New South Wales lies below the 
limit of perpetual snow. On the south-eastern slopes of the Snowy 
Range, however, and on the summits of the high peaks of the Australian 
Alps, snow sometimes lingers throughout the year. 

New South Wales contains the one burning mountain in Australia, 
viz., Mount Wingen, in height 1,820 feet. It lies somewhat south of 
the Liverpool Range, in the county of Brisbane. It is nota volcano, 
but a mountain in which a coal seam appears in some manner to have 
become ignited. 


Rivers. 


The Great Dividing Range separates the rivers of the Colony into 
two systems, viz., those flowing eastward through the littoral area and 
reaching the coast after short and rapid courses; and those meandering 
slowly over enormous areas westward and south-westward, and dis- 
charging into Lake Alexandrina. 

In the extreme north of the Colony, the Tweed and Brunswick 
Rivers flow through a rich country of semi-tropical aspect. Their 
courses are short, and bar entrances render them navigable only for 
small craft. 

A few miles south of the Brunswick, the Richmond descends from 
the heights of the Macpherson Range, on the slope of Mount Lindsay, 
one of the highest peaks of the northern ‘table-land. ‘The river has 
three branches, and is navigable on the main arm as far as Casino, 62 
miles, and on Wilson’s Creek to Lismore, 60 miles from the sea. The 
Richmond drains an area of about 2,400 square miles of country, rugged 
in its upper basin, and heavily timbered ; and in its lower course it 
flows through rich alluvial land, where the produce of semi-tropical 
climes grows luxuriantly. 
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Immediately south of the last-named stream is the Clarence—the 
largest river on the eastern watershed. It takes its rise in a spur of 
the Main Dividing Range, and runs in a south-easterly direction for 
240 miles, carrying a considerable body of water through one of the 
richest districts of the Colony, and emptying itself into the Pacific at 
Shoal Bay. The upper part of its basin is very rugged, so much so 
that its principal tributaries, the Mitchell, Nymboi, Timbarra, and 
Orara Rivers, rising in the New England table-land, between Armidale 
and Tenterfield, all flow in an opposite direction to the course of the 
main stream, generally trending to the north-east, and even, in the case 
of the Orara and the Nymboi, to the north-west. The Lower Clarence 
is a magnificent stream, averaging half a mile in width, from its mouth 
upwards, for nearly 50 miles, and it is navigable for 67 miles, as far as 
Copmanhurst. Ocean-going steamers of large tonnage ascend the river 
as far as Grafton, 42 miles from the sea. The area of country drained 
by the Clarence is over 8,000 square miles. 

Two short rivers, the Bellinger and the Nambucca, both navigable 
for some distance by small craft, enter the Pacific between the Clarence 
and Trial Bay. 

Into Trial Bay, the Macleay, one of the principal rivers of the coast, 
discharges after a course of 200 miles from its source near Ben Lomond. 
With its principal feeders, the Guyra, the Apsley, and the Chandler, 
the Macleay drains an area of 4,800 square miles of country, the 
upper part of which, especially that portion through which the Apsley 
flows, is extremely rugged and precipitous. The Macleay is navigable 
for more than 30 miles, as far as the town of Greenhills, a few miles 
above Kempsey. ‘ The country through which it flows is for the most 
part thickly timbered. 

The Hastings is the next stream met with, emptying itself into the 
sea at Port Macquarie. The area within its watershed is 1,400 square 
miles, and its chief arm is formed by the Wilson and Maria Rivers, on 
the left bank, the latter joining the main stream a few miles above 
Port Macquarie. 

The Manning rises in the Main Dividing Range, ‘and flows almost 
due east for 100 miles before emptying into the sea at Harrington 
Inlet. Its chief tributary is the Barrington, on the right bank ; on the 
left’ it receives the Barnard River, the Dawson, the Lansdowne, the 
Nowendoc, Rowley’s River, and other small streams. The Manning is 
navigable for ocean-going vessels as far-as Wingham, about 20 miles 
from its mouth. ; 

Before reaching the Hunter, several smaller rivers are met with, 
amongst which may be mentioned the Wollumba and Maclean, falling 
into Wallis Lake ; the Myall, which empties into Myall Lake ; and the 
Karuah, which reaches the ocean at Port Stephens. 

The Hunter is one of the chief rivers of the Colony, and has its 
source in the Liverpool Range. It flows first in a southerly direction 
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until its confluence with the Goulburn ; thence it takes an easterly 
course, and reaches the sea at Port Hunter. The chief of its numerous 
tributaries, in addition to the Goulburn, already mentioned, are the 
Wollombi, the Paterson, and the Williams. In conjunction with these 
the Hunter drains a country extending over 11,000 square miles ; its 
length is over 200 miles, and it is navigable for ocean-going vessels as 
far as Morpeth, 34 miles from the sea; whilst the Paterson and the 
Williams are both navigable, the one for a distance of 18 miles, and the 
other for 20 miles. Through its lower course the Hunter drains the 
largest and most important coal-field in Australia, whose emporium is 
Neweastle, the second city of the Colony in shipping and commeree, 
situated on Port Hunter. 

Forty-five miles south of the Hunter, and after a course of 330 miles, 
the Hawkesbury, one of the finest rivers of the eastern coast, empties 
into the sea at Broken Bay. Its drainage area may be set down as 
8,000 square miles, and it is nayigable as far as Windsor, 70 miles from 
the mouth ; while a little dredging would enable even sea-going vessels 
to reach this town. The Hawkesbury is formed by the united waters 
of many streams, each of considerable local importance, its chief tribu- 
taries coming from the table-land or the gorges of the Blue Mountains, 
while the principal branch of the river rises in the main range farther 
south, not many miles from Goulburn, whence, under the name of the 
Wollondilly, it flows northward until it receives the waters of the Cox 
River, which come down from the Blue Mountains. From its junction 
with the Cox the stream is known as the Warragamba, but changes this 
name for that of the Nepean on its meeting with the latter river, which 
rises in the coast range overlooking Wollongong, and together with its 
tributary streams, the Cataract and the Cordeaux, forms the source of the 
water-works from which Sydney now draws its supply. Under the 
name of the Nepean the river flows along the foot of the Blue Moun- 
tains, receiving, during its course, the waters of the Grose and the Colo. 
After its junction with the latter stream it again changes its name, and 
finally, as the Hawkesbury, is joined by the Macdonald on the left bank, 
and flowing through some of the most magnificent river scenery in the 
world, empties itself in Broken Bay. ‘The range which forms the 
watershed between the Hawkesbury and the streams flowing eastward 
leaves the main range near Lake Bathurst, runs north-easterly, and 
terminates at the sea near Coalcliff. 

In the neighbourhood of Sydney some small streams fall into Botany 
Bay. Two of these, the Woronora and George’s Rivers, have their 
sources on the eastern slope of the ranges in which the Nepean, 
Cordeaux, and Cataract rise, and after rapid courses unite their waters 
before falling into the bay. 

Generally speaking, the rivers south of Sydney are of less import- 
ance than those to the north, as the width of the coastal strip narrows 
considerably. The Shoalhaven, one of the principal of these streams, 
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rises in the coastal range, and flows for 260 miles through magnificent 
scenery, characteristically Australian. It is navigable only for a few 
miles, and drains a district 3,300 miles in area. Further south, in the 
narrow belt between the ranges and the sea, flow the Clyde, Moruya, 
Tuross, and Bega Rivers, each with an average length of from 60 to 70 
miles. The Towamba River, at the extreme south of the Colony, 
empties itself into the Pacific at Twofold Bay. 

The physical aspect of all the eastern rivers is much the same, their 
upper courses being amidst broken and mountainous districts, and their 
lower waters flowing through undulating country with rich alluvial flats 
along their banks, for the most part highly cultivated. Where not 
cultivated, the country is densely covered with timber, some of which 
attains a magnificent growth, yielding the finest hardwood, and, in the 
north, cedar and pine. 

The Snowy River, though belonging to another fluvial system, has 
its upper basin in New South Wales. It receives the snow-fed streams 
which rise on the southern slopes of the Monaro Range, and after 
leaving this Colony it has a rapid and tortuous course, finally entering 
the sea between Cape Howe and Bass Straits, in the Colony of Victoria. 
The New South Wales watershed drained by the Snowy and its 
principal tributaries, the Bombala and the Eucumbene, has an area of 
about 2,000 square miles, and comprises a considerable portion of the 
highest table-land of the Colony. 

The western watershed of the Colony is in physical features and 
geographical character the antithesis of the eastern. Instead of a 
narrow strip of country shut in by the sea and the mountains, inter- 
sected by numerous short rivers with a rapid flow, the western watershed 
forms a vast basin through which the quiet waters of a few great streams 
have their long though uncertain courses. The rivers of the western 
region of the Colony all belong to the fluvial system of the Murray, 
which carries to the Southern Ocean, through the Colony of South 
Australia, the drainage of a watershed immense in extent, embracing 
the northern portion of Victoria, and the western and larger part of 
New South Wales, and reaching almost to the centre of Queensland. 

The Murray, the southern branch of this vast river system, rises in 
the Snowy Mountains, from which its three principal sources, the 
Hume, the Tooma, and the Indi descend. The first and second of these 
streams rise on the northern and western slopes of Mount Kosciusko ; 
the Indi, which is really the main river, has a longer course, rising in a 
gully near the Pilot Mountain, at an elevation of 5,000 feet above the 
sea. From the confluence of these rivers, the Murray rapidly descends 
towards the plains below Albury, where it is only 490 feet above sea- 
level, and has still a course of 1,439 milestorun. Above this point the 
tributaries are for the most part mountain torrents, carrying to the main 
stream the melted snows of the Australian Alps, but in its lower course 
the Murray is augmented, through the Murrumbidgee and Darling, by 
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the water of secondary systems as important as its own. Before being 
joined by the Murrumbidgee, the Murray receives, from a series of 
ana-branches, the drainage of a large portion of the country lying 
between the two main streams. The Billabong Creek runs almost 
through the centre of the plain spreading between the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee ; in the middle of its course it communicates with the 
latter river, through Colombo and Yanko Creeks, whilst on the south 
it feeds the Murray by the channel of the Edward River. The Edward 
is itself an important stream, forming with the Wakool, Tupall, and 
Bullatale Creeks, and many other smaller and less important water- 
courses, a fluvial system, interlacing the whole country from Tocumwal 
to the Murrumbidgee junction, which has been justly named Riverina. 
The Edward and Wakool are together navigable for over 400 miles, as 
far as the important town of Deniliquin From its farthest source at 
the foot of the Pilot Mountain to the town of Albury the Murray has 
a length of 280 miles. .'Thence to the Darling River junction its course 
is 852 miles, and from that point to the sea, below Lake Alexandrina, 
it is 587 miles. The Murray has thus a total course of 1,719 miles, of 
which 1,250 are within the Colony of New South Wales. It has been 
navigated as far as the Ournie gold-field, about 150 miles above Albury, 
and 1,590 miles from its mouth. 

The Murrumbidgee has its source at the foot of a hill overlooking the 
Coolaman Plains, at a height of nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. Its 
course first shapes itself southward, but near the town of Cooma it takes 
a sharp curve and runs in a northerly direction until it nears Yass. 
Here it curves again, trending to the west in a line parallel to the 
Murray, but turning south-west on receiving the Lachlan, it finally 
_ joins the main river after a course of 1,350 miles. The area drained by 
the Murrumbidgee is estimated at 15,400 square miles. In the upper 
part of its course it receives from both sides numerous rivers and creeks, 
the most important of which are the Umaralla, Molonglo, and Yass 
Rivers on its right, and the Goodradigbee and Tumut Rivers on its 
left bank. 

The chief tributary of the Murrumbidgee is the Lachlan, rising in the 
Main Dividing Range, as do also its principal feeders, the Boorowa, the 
Crookwell, the Abercrombie, and the Belubula, all rapid streams 
occasionally swollen by melting snow from the table-land. After 
receiving the Boorowa the Lachlan flows to the Murrumbidgee, through 
500 miles of plain country, without receiving any tributary of a 
permanent character. Its total length is 700 miles, and its basin has an 
area of 13,500 square miles. 

The Darling’s drainage area extends over the gréater portion of the 
western district of New South Wales, and embraces nearly all southern 
Queensland, and is, therefore, larger than that of any of the other 
feeders of the Murray. From its confluence with the latter river at Went- 
worth up toits junction with the Culgoa a few miles above Bourke, the 
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Darling receives only two tribytaries, the Paroo and the Warrego, both 
intermittent, though of vast’ size in times of flood. For over 1,000 miles 
this great stream holds its solitary course, Nile-like, feeding the thirsty 
plains: of the south with water falling many hundred miles distant on 
the downs of Queensland. Its course'is tortuous in the extreme ; in 
many places a narrow neck of land, a mile or two across, separates 
parts of the river 20 miles distant if the stream were followed, and it also 
presents the phenomenon of banks much higher than the plain behind, 
the river-bed itself, though from 30 to 40 feet beneath the bank, being 
in some places but little below the general level of the country. 

The Darling is not so called at its source, this name being applied only 
to that part of the river below the Bogan junction. Above this point it 
takes the name of the Barwon, until its confluence with the Gwydir, 
then it is known as the Macintyre, and afterwards the main branch 
receives the name of the Dumaresq: ‘The last-named stream has its 
source in the Dividing Range, on the summit of the table-land, at the 
extreme north-east of the Colony, not far from the head of the Richmond. 
The Dumaresq, Macintyre and Barwon form, however, what might be 
called the Upper Darling, and this appellation would be geographically 
accurate. The chief of its tributaries in its upper course are the Mooni, 
Narran, Bokhara, Culgoa, Warrego, and Paroo, which drain the southern 
portion of Queensland, and flow for only a short part of their courses in 
New South Wales. The principal affluents of the Darling within the 
boundaries of this Colony are the Gwydir, Namoi, Castlereagh, Mac- 
quarie, and Bogan, which join it on its left bank. 

The Darling is navigable, in times of freshets, as far as the township 
of Walgett, 1,758 miles from its confluence with the Murray, thence to 
the sea the distance is 587 miles, making a total length of navigable 
water from Walgett to the sea of 2,345 miles, and it therefore ranks 
high amongst the rivers of the world, as estimated by navigable length. 
The Murrumbidgee and Lachlan combined have 900 miles of navigable 
waterway, and the Murray, from Ournie gold-field to the point where 
it enters the territory of South. Australia, has 1,120 miles. If to these 
be added the navigable length of the Wakool and Edward, the total 
distance of river which could be navigated reaches nearly 4,200 miles 
in the western district alone, a length nearly twice that of the railways 


of the Colony. 
LAKES. 


Lake George and Lake Bathurst, two of the principal lakes of 
the Colony, are situated on the summit of the Main Dividing Range, 
within a few miles of the inland towns of Goulburn, Queanbeyan, and 
Braidwood. The former is 16 milesin length and 6 miles in width, and 
drains a basin whose area is about 490 square miles. It is situated at 
an elevation of 2,200 feet, and presents the phenomenon of a large 
drainage area without a visible outlet. Lake Bathurst, which in 
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ordinary seasons covers an area of about 15 square miles; is another 
depression on the summit of the Dividing Range, and, similar in 
character to Lake George, has no outlet to the sea. The lakes of the 
western district: are really shallow depressions, fed by the overflow of 
the rivers, along whose courses they are found, in times of flood, and 
returning their waters to the rivers as the floods subside. Lake Urana 
is the most important in the Murray and Murrumbidgee basin, and 
Lakes Cowal, Cudgellico, and Waljeers in that of the Lachlan, Along 
the Darling are Lakes Poopelloe and Gunyulka on the left bank, and 
Laidley’s Ponds and Lakes Pammaroo, Tandou, and Cawndilla on the 
right, near Menindie. On the South Australian frontier are Lake 
Victoria, formed by the overflow of the Murray, and others of less 
importance. The area of these lakes is undefined, as they vary in size 
according to the rainfall, sometimes covering vast extents of country, 
and at others being reduced to the proportions of mere waterholes, 
whilst in seasons of great drought they are absolutely dry. 


Harpours anp Ports. 


Most of the harbours of New South Wales are connected with the 
coastal river system. Besides harbours of commercial importance, there 
are those also which afford shelter to vessels in stress of weather and a 
refuge in time of danger. 

The most northerly of these ports is inside Cape Byron, where a bay 
of the same name offers shelter to vessels trading to Queensland, in all 
but north-east weather. Here also a large pier has been constructed, 
from which the produce of the neighbouring districts of the Brunswick 
and the Tweed may be shipped when an entrance to those. rivers is 
impracticable. 

When the works designed for improving the entrance to the river 
Clarence are completed, the harbour at Shoal Bay promises to he one of 
the best ports on the coast. 

At Trial Bay, at the mouth of the Macleay, the Government has 
erected a large prison, and is now utilising the prisoners’ labour in con- 
structing a large breakwater, with a view of making the place ashipping 
port as well as a harbour of refuge. 

Port Macquarie, at the mouth of the Hastings, and the harbour at 
Forster, near Cape Hawke, both afford good anchorage. Port Stephens, 
a little further south, is hardly inferior to Port Jackson as a natural 
harbour, but owing to its proximity to Newcastle it is little used. The 
harbour of the city just named is known as Port Hunter. It is rendered 
safe and roomy with breakwaters and training-walls, and has shipping 
facilities equal, if not superior, to those of any other Australian port. 
Its wharf-frontage of 2 miles is furnished with hydraulic and steam 
cranes of the most modern type ; and it forms the water-gate of a city. 
ranking fourth among the seaports of Australasia, with a great coal 
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export, and a direct wool export which is annually increasing. Con- 
tinuing southward along the coast-line from Port Hunter, Lake Mac- 
quarie is reached. This inlet is situated in the centre of the coal-field 
of the Newcastle district, and although at present, on account of the 
shallowness of its entrance, it is not adapted to the purposes of a ship- 
ping port, it nevertheless promises, when certain dykes and training- 
walls now in course of construction have been completed, to become an 
important place of shipment. 

Broken Bay is 15 miles north of Port Jackson, at the mouth of the 
river Hawkesbury. It has three branches, of which the northern is 
Brisbane Water, opening out into a series of lakes, upon the head of 
one of which, the Broadwater, stands the town of Gosford, the centre 
of an important district. The mouth of the Hawkesbury forms the 
central branch of Broken Bay, and Pittwater the southern. A fine 
light-house has been erected on Barrenjoey, the southern headland of 
the inlet, which in natural beauty rivals even Sydney Harbour. 

Port Jackson, or, as it is better known, Sydney Harbour, in the quiet 
waters of whose numerous bays and coves the navies of the world might 
find ample and secure anchorage, has nevertheless an entrance of only 
74 chains, or nearly 1 mile, between the perpendicular cliffs of sand- 
stone, several hundred feet in height, which form its headlands. This 
port holds first place among all known harbours for convenience of 
entrance, depth of water, and shipping facilities. The area of water 
surface of the harbour proper is 15 square miles, and the shore-line is 
165 miles in circuit. At the South Head is erected a magnificent 
light-house, fitted with an electric are light, the power of which is 
scarcely exceeded by that of a light-house on any other coast. 

A few miles to the south of Sydney lies Botany Bay, memorable as 
the first Australian port entered by Captain Cook. It covers an area 
of 24 square miles, and receives the waters of several small rivers, but 
its proximity to Sydney precludes its growing to any eminence as a 
shipping port. Further down the coast are the small harbours of 
Wollongong, Kiama, and Ulladulla, important places of shipment for 
coastal produce, which have been snatched, as it were, from the sea. 

Jervis Bay, with an entrance 2 miles wide, breaks the coast 80 miles 
to the south of Sydney. It possesses a good roadstead, and taps an 
important district, but has been hitherto little used save as a harbour 
of refuge, because occasion has not yet been found to exploit the rich 
agricultural and mineral district surrounding it. 

Bateman’s Bay, at the entrance to the Clyde, is an inlet of some 
importance, and coastal steamers also load produce at the mouths of the 
Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers ; but the finest harbour on this part 
of the coast is Twofold Bay, a magnificent sheet of water, situated near 
the southern limit of the Colony. It is well sheltered, and has a fine 
jetty with ample shipping facilities, and when the railway, planned to 
connect the port with the table-land and the metropolis, is completed, it 
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will doubtless become a shipping-place of some considerable importance. 
It was once the seat of a large whaling trade, but its business is now 
chiefly confined to produce and live stock, shipped thence to the 
neighbouring Colonies, Twofold Bay being the nearest outlet on the sea- 
coast for the rich district of Monaro. On its shores is situated the 
town of Eden. 

From Cape Hawke to Port Stephens extends a chain of lakes, com- 
municating with the latter through the Myall River, and covering a 
large area. These lakes are really arms of the sea, which will, with the 
development of the surrounding country, become ports of shipment. 
The most extensive are Wallis Lake, Myall Lake, and the Broadwater. 
Between Lake Macquarie and Broken Bay is Tuggerah Lake ; south 
of Wollongong, Lake Ilawarra, which, though of considerable area, is, 
shallow ; and towards the south of the Colony are Coila and Tuross 
Lakes, into the latter of which the river of the same name discharges. 


IsLANnps. 


No islands of any note belong geographically to New South Wales. 
The Broughton Islands, lying a few miles northward of the Heads of 
Port Stephens, are the largest inextent. Solitary Island, situated near 
the northern part of the coast, between the Bellinger and Clarence 
Rivers, and Montagu Island, 18 miles south-east of the Moruya River 


estuary, have been selected as the sites for light-houses, but are not 
otherwise important. Norfolk Island, having an area of 8,607 acres, is 
under the superintendence of the Governor of New South Wales, but 
it is not geographically connected with the Colony. Lord Howe Island 
lies some 360 miles off the coast, in the latitude of Port Macquarie, and 
belongs politically to New South Wales. It has anarea of 3,220 acres, 


CAVES. 


In various parts of the Colony traversed by limestone deposits are to. 
be found magnificent caves, such as the Wellington, the Wombeyan, 
the Fish River or Jenolan, the Bungonia, and the Abercrombie, the 
fame of which has spread even beyond the confines of Australia f 
while the caves of Yarrangobilly in the Kiandra district are also very 
beautiful. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATION, 


The geology of the Colony has been ably treated by various learned 
scientists, and this work has been added to by the late Mr. C. 8. 
Wilkinson, Government Geologist, and by his successor in that office. 
To the Rey. W. B. Clarke we are indebted for the first systematic 
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classification of the various sedimentary formations found in New 
South Wales. These were classitied by him as follow :— 


Paleozoic: Silurian 


Devonian 
Carboniferous 
Permian. 
Mesozoic: Triassic 
Jurassic 
Oretaceous. 
Cainozoic: Tertiary Miocene 
Pliocene 
Post Tertiary Post Pliocene 
Recent. 


The Paleozoic formation extends throughout almost the whole 
eastern portion of the Colony, the rocks of the Upper Silurian age 
principally occurring on the western watershed of the Main Dividing 
Range, in the country where the Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and 
Abercrombie Rivers rise. They appear on the eastern watershed, 
along part of the coast near Bateman’s Bay, and, striking inland, 
are found in the basin of the Clyde, and the upper valley of the 
Shoalhaven. 

The Upper Silurian rocks extend as far north as Mudgee, where they 
are overlaid by the Carboniferous strata of the Hunter Valley, and by 
the belt of volcanic rocks extending along the Liverpool Range. They 
reappear further north, in the upper valley of the Macleay River, on 
the east slope, and in the basin of the Namoi, on the west of the 
Dividing Range. The Silurian rocks consist of sandstone, slate, and 
limestone, and exhibit evidence of metamorphism, particularly in the 
country around Bathurst and Hill End. 

Limestone beds, of considerable extent, are scattered throughout this 
formation. ‘These are chiefly composed of crinoids and corals which 
outcrop prominently in the Wellington District, near Molong and 
Gulgong, at Tuena, and also in the Murrumbidgee District. In the lime- 
stone deposits are found the magnificent caves of Jenolan or Fish River, 
Wellington, and others. Rocks of the Devonian age exist also near 
Rydal, where Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson measured a section of strata, 
showing a thickness of not less than 10,000 feet. 

The coal-bearing rocks are of three distinct systems, the first of which 
belongs in all probability to the Lower Carboniferous age. ‘Two seams, 
the one 5 feet and the other 7 feet in thickness, occur near the top of 
this system, but the coal in both cases is full of bands, and otherwise 
too dirty to be of any economic value. The second system, known as 
the Permo-Carboniferous, contains many seams of workable coal, which 
have been developed in both New South Wales and Queensland. 
Productive coal-measures occur in this system in three horizons in New 
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South Wales: The first and lowest of these is the Greta (Stony Creek) 
series, the second the Tomago (East Maitland) series, and the last and 
uppermost the Newcastle series. The total thickness of this system 
and its associated strata at Newcastle is about 11,000 feet, containing a 
total thickness of about 150 feet of coal, without taking into account 
seams of less than 3 feet in thickness. Recent borings at Cremorne, 
a point on the northern margin of Sydney Harbour, as well as at Holt- 
Sutherland and Liverpool, confirm the anticipations of Mr. ©. 8, 
Wilkinson as to the continuous extension of at least the upper or 
Newcastle series of coal-seams between Newcastle on the north and 
Bulli on the south. The third system comprises the Clarence Carbon- 
iferous basin, and is of Mesozoic age. Professor David estimates the 
length of that part of it which contains the principal seams to be about 
65 miles from east to west, while its width is about 37 miles from north 
to south. The most remarkable beds in the Clarence basin are a series 
of massive whitish sandstones, which were considered by Mr. C. 8. 
Wilkinson to be the equivalents of the Hawkesbury sandstones, and 
were named by him “The Middle Clarence Series,” occupying as they 
do an intermediate position between the upper and lower coal-beds of 
the basin. None of the seams in this coal-field have as yet been 
proved to be of commercial value. Professor David estimates the 
top seam to contain 1 foot 9 inches of coal fit for ordinary consumption 
out of a total thickness of 5 feet 74 inches, while the second and 
third seams have not yet been sufficiently tested to allow of a definite 
opinion being formed of their value. It is probable, however, that 
even if the seams prove to be of insufficient thickness and purity to 
yield coal fit for purposes of export, they may supply sufticient coal of 

‘fair quality for local requirements, especially if the coal be washed in 
suitable washing machines, such as Liihrig’s. 

The Hawkesbury and Wianamatta series, which overlay the Carbon- 
iferous formation of that part of the country through which the Hawkes- 
bury and its principal tributaries flow, belong to the Mesozoic period. 
It is in this formation that the wonderful gorges of the Blue Mountains, 
and the beautiful harbours of Port Jackson, Port Hacking, and Broken 
Bay, occur, The rocks are of warm yellow sandstone, and the thickness 
of the strata is estimated at about 1,000 feet. 

The Wianamatta series extend round Sydney, and cover a space in the 
shape of an irregular triangle, the angular points of which rest at Picton 
on the south, Richmond on the North, and Sydney on the east. The 
beds are composed of fine sedimentary deposits of argillaceous shales, 
and are of comparatively little thickness. They appear to have been 
deposited in hollows worn by denudation out of the sandstone on which 
they directly rest. Neither the Hawkesbury sandstones nor the Wiana- 
matta shales contain any remarkable seams of coal. Both formations are 
intersected by dykes of dolerite, which have also intruded in the under- 
lying Carboniferous formations, and where they have come in contact 
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with the coal-seams the latter have been converted into coke, sometimes 
to a thickness of 3 feet or more. 

The Cretaceous formations occupy thenorth-western partof the Colony, 
extending from the Darling westward towards the north-west corner. 
Water-bearing strata have been reached at depths varying from 89 feet 
to 2,070 feet, and large quantities of water have been obtained. The 
existence of subterranean water throughout this extensive region has 
been practically demonstrated, and it remains for the settlers to avail 
themselves of the stores with which nature has charged her reservoirs 
in the ages that have long since been counted out. The steps already 
taken in regard to utilising the artesian water are described in another 
part of this chapter. 

To the Cainozoic formation belongs the greater portion of the central 
and western districts of the Colony. It therefore embraces the valleys 
of the great western rivers, and their chief tributaries. The formation is, 
however, intersected by a broad belt, chiefly of Silurian rocks, extending 
across its centre, from the Bogan River towards the Great Barrier Range 
on the further side of the Darling. Large patches of Devonian formation 
are also met with in the same region. Making these deductions, the 
Tertiary formation covers more than one-third of the whole Colony. The 
vast alluvial plains were formed during the Pliocene and Post-Pliocene 
periods. The alluvial deposits are of variable thickness, sometimes 
shallow, but in the great plains, between the main rivers which intersect 
the country, the deposits are of very great depth. 

The area occupied by the Igneous and Metamorphic formation com- 
prises one-eighth of the Colony—the principal rocks belonging to the 
series consisting of varieties of granite, porphyry, diorite, and serpen- 
tine. The granite formation occurs for the most part in the northern. 
and southern masses of the great dividing chains, but is found out- 
cropping throughout the Silurian deposits, which cover so large a part 
of the centre of the Colony. Diorite and basalt occur principally in the 
country between the Macleay and Manning Rivers, and on both slopes 
of the Liverpool Range, between the upper waters of the Namoi and 
Macleay, and divide the Upper Silurian and Carboniferous deposits of 
the eastern and western watersheds. Serpentine is found scattered in 
different parts of the Colony, chiefly at Gundagai, Bingara, Lucknow, 
and Port Macquarie. The granites, porphyries, and diorite rocks have 
been recognised as belonging to the Paleozoic age, whilst the volcanic 
rocks, basalts, and others are contemporaneous with the Tertiary series. 


ARTESIAN WATER. 


Tt had long been scientificially demonstrated that there was every 
probability of water being obtained by boring in the Cretaceous 
formations which cover the whole of the north-west portion of the 
Colony, a region favoured with only a sparse rainfall ; but it was not 
until 1879 that artesian boring was attempted. In that year operations 
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were begun at Killara, a station lying between Bourke and Wilcannia. 
The supply was tapped at a depth of 140 feet, and the effluent water 
rose to a height of 26 feet. In 1884 the Department of Mines put 
down its first bore in search of water, a small supply of which was 
reached at 89 feet. Since then much work has been done, and in 1894 
there were twenty-one bores completed, ten in progress, and sites 
selected for twenty-eight others. The completed wells yield a daily 
supply from artesian sources of somewhat over 5,000,000 gallons, the 
individual yield varying from 22,500 gallons to 2,000,000 gallons. Five 
bores tap a sub-artesian supply, and by pumping give a large daily yield 
of water. The Coomburrah well, sunk by private enterprise, is said to 
have tapped a daily flow of 5,000,000 gallons ; and the private wells at 
Leila Springs, Lissington, Briwara, &c, are reported to give aggregate 
flows exceeding 2,000,000 galions of water per diem. A good idea of 
the importance of these wells to the community is to be obtained from 
the fact that the aggregate flow of underground water brought to the 
surface since the year 1884 reaches the enormous quantity of over 
40,000,000 gallons. The average depth of the various completed Govern- 
ment bores, at the end of the year 1893, was 1,269 feet per bore, 
ranging from 138 feet to 2,753 feet, with temperatures varying between 
90° and 125° Fahrenheit. The cost of the completed bores to 31st 
March, 1894, including caretakers’ wages, casing, carriage, etc., was 
£52,303. Experimental cultivation by means of irrigation with artesian 
water has been most successfully conducted in the north-west portion 
of the Colony; and lucerne, maize, wheat, tobacco, sugar-cane, date- 
palms, pine-apples, bananas, and many other tropical and sub-tropical 
products have been grown satisfactorily. 


CLIMATE. 


It is accepted as an ascertained fact that the temperature of lands 
in the southern hemisphere is lower than that of countries situated in 
corresponding latitudes north of the equator ; to this general law New 
South Wales is no exception. The researches of the Government 
Astronomer of the Colony conclusively confirm this, and show, from the 
records of temperature extending over many years, that the climate of 
New South Wales is one of the most temperate and uniform anywhere 
experienced. Just as the country is divided naturally into three distinct 
geographical regions, so it is separated into similar climatic divisions, 
each of which has its characteristic features. 

The coastal region extends from 28° to 37° south latitude, and if the 
temperature accorded with that of similar latitudes in the northern 
hemisphere, Casino and Grafton would resemble the country bordering 
on the Gulf of Suez, in the Red Sea ; Delhi, in India ; Ningpo, in China, 
and New Orleans, in the United States. Such, however, is not the case. 
Casino has a mean temperature of 67°5°, only 1:7° more than that of. 
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Messina, in Sicily,,which lies more than 9° further from the equator. 
Eden, which is situated at the extreme south of the Colony, in latitude 
37°, has a mean temperature of 60°3°, which is practically the same as 
that of Nice and Rome, places respectively 466 and 339 miles further 
removed from the equator. Not only is the climate of the coastal region 
more mild in regard to average temperature than the corresponding 
latitudes in the northern hemisphere, but the range is not great. This 
is a very important factor in estimating the healthiness of a country. 

As regards Sydney, situated as it is midway between the extreme 
points of the Colony, in latitude 33° 52’ south, the same truth is 
apparent. Its mean temperature is 62:9°, which corresponds with that 
of Barcelona, the great maritime city of Spain, and of Toulon in France, 
the former being in latitude 41° 22’,and the latter, 43°7’ N. At Sydney, 
the mean summer temperature is slightly under 71°, and that of winter 
54°, The range is thus 17° Fahrenheit, while the mean yearly average 
for a period of 33 years was 629°. At Naples, where the mean 
temperature for the year is about the same as at Sydney, the summer 
temperature reaches a mean of 74:4°, and the mean of winter is 47°6°, 
with a range of 27°. Thus the summer is warmer and the winter much 
colder, than at Sydney. The greatest temperature in the shade ever 
experienced in Sydney was 106-9°, and the lowest winter was 35°9°, giving 
a range of 71°. At Naples the range has been as great as 81°, the 
winter minimum falling sometimes below the freezing point. 

Taking the coast generally, the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature may be set down as averaging not more 
than 24°, a range so small that it will be rarely found elsewhere. The 
famed resorts on the Mediterranean sea-board bear no comparison with 
- the Pucific slope of New South Wales, either for natural salubrity, or 
for the comparative mildness of the summer and the winter, while the 
epidemics and pestilences which have devastated those regions of ancient 
civilisation have never made their appearance on these shores. 

Passing from the coast to the table-land, a distinct climatic region is 
entered, On the high southern plateau, at an elevation of 4,640 feet, 
stands the town of Kiandra, having a mean summer temperature of 
57°3°, and a winter temperature of 34-1”, corresponding with that of 
Dunfermline, in Scotland, in latitude 56° 5’ N., while Kiandra is in 
35°52’ 8. Cooma, in the centre of the Monaro plains, at an elevation 
of 2,637 feet above sea-level, enjoys a summer as mild as either London 
or Paris, while its winters are far less severe. On the New England 
table-land, the climate of Armidale, and other towns, may be considered 
as nearly perfect as can be found. The yearly average temperature is 
barely 56°1°, while the mean summer temperature reaches only 67°, and 
the winter falls to 43-8°, a climatic range approximating closely to the 
famous health resorts in the south of France. 

The climatic conditions of the western districts of the Colony are 
entirely different from those of the other two regions, and have been 
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often cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable temperature of 
the coastal district, or of the table-land, there may appear some justifi- 
cation for such reputation, but only by comparison. The climate of the 
great plains, in spite of the heat of part of the summer, is very healthy, 
and an inspection of the returns of death-rates, both of children and 
grown persons, amply bears out this view. The town of Bourke may be 
taken as an example. Seated in the midst of the great plain of the 
interior, it illustrates peculiarly well the defects, as well as excellences, 
of the climate of the whole region. Bourke has exactly the same lati- 
tude as Cairo, yet its summer temperature is 1°3° and its mean 4° less 
than the Egyptian city. New Orleans also lies on the same parallel, 
but the American city is 4° hotter in summer. As regards winter 
temperature, Bourke leaves little to be desired. The mean winter 
reading of the thermometer is 547°, and accompanied as this is by clear 
skies and an absence of snow, the season is both refreshing and enjoy- 
able. The great heat experienced on occasional days in summer, when 
the thermometer reads considerably over 100° in the shade, is not 
accompanied by that moisture in the air which at the sea-coast would 
make a less degree of heat almost unbearable. 


RAINFALL. 


New South Wales falls naturally into three great meteorological 
divisions, viz., the coastal, embracing an area of 38,200 square miles ; 
the table-lands, covering an area of 84,900 square miles; and the 
western, with an area of 187,600 square miles. The last-named 
might, from its size and variable rainfall, be split into two districts 
with the 146° of east longitude as an arbitrary division. The coastal 
district has an average rainfall of 44:98 inches, varying from 64 
inches at the Tweed Heads to 31:48 at the foot of the Dividing Range. 
In this district there are several stations close to the ocean which are 
subject to exceptional and varying rainfall. Of these may be mentioned 
Port Macquarie and the Clarence Heads, the first having a mean annual 
fall of 62:04, and the latter of 50°35 inches; while at Newcastle and 
Sydney the respective figures are 46-94 and 48-97 inches; and at Eden, 
almost the southern extremity of the Colony, the average fall is only 
35°46 inches. On the table-lands the rainfall averages 30:84 inches ; 
there is, however, a small area at the southern portion of the table-lands 
where the high average of 64:80 inches is experienced. West of the 
table-lands the amount of the fall decreases as the distance from the 
Pacific increases, and declines from about 21-6 inches at the foot of the 
western slope of the Dividing Range to less than 12:5 inches in the 
Trans-Darling country. For the whole area of the western division 
the average does not exceed 17 inches. The mean rainfall of the Colony 
for thirty-three years was about 25 inches, but this figure can hardly be 
taken as conveying any meaning, except perhaps that it shows the 
greater part of the Colony to be favoured with only slight rainfall. 
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It is fortunate for the country that dryness is one of its characteristics ; 
otherwise, instead of being the abode of health, the interior would, with 
abundant rains, have become an impenetrable jungle, the lurking-place 
of those malarial fevers which devastate so many fair regions of the Old 
World and America. New South Wales may, therefore, be compared 
favourably with any part of the world ; and, taking into consideration 
the comparatively low latitudes in which it is situated, it offers a most 
remarkable variety of temperate climates. From Kiandra, on the 
highest part. of the Great Dividing Range, to Bourke, on the great 
interior plain, the climate may be compared with that of the region of 
Europe extending from Edinburgh to Messina, but more generally 
resembling that of Southern France and Italy. It may, therefore, be 
regarded as peculiarly fitted for the habitation of people of European 
race, embracing, as it does, within its limits, the climatic conditions 
under which the most advanced races of the world have prospered. 


FLORA. 


The task of collecting, describing, and classifying the Australian flora 
has been undertaken by several eminent scientists, among whom are 
Brown, Cunningham, Bentham, Von Mueller and Hooker, while Mr. 
J. H. Maiden, the curator of the Sydney Technological Museum, and 
consulting botanist to the Forest Department, has made an excellent 
classification of those varieties which properly belong to the economic 
botany of the Colony of New South Wales, of which the following table 
is ‘@ summary :— 


es | ; 
Classification of Plants. | varieties, | Classification of Plants. ee 


1. Human food and food adjuncts) 212 || 5. Oils— 
2. Forage plants— | a. Volatile or essential ...... 
a. Grasses é b. Expressed or fixed 
b, Exclusive of grasses, and || 6. Perfumes 
including plantsinjurious 17. Dyests.: 
to stock 92 . Tans .... 
RHMUDCUGSiWaadsutcreccas.atsss0¥prescress H é . Timbers... 
4, Gums, resins, and kinos— } . Fibres 
UMOXUMIES tae ase tenes? snvserer sess 
b. Resins 
c. Kinos 


The foregoing table discloses the fact that. the Colony possesses 
vegetable resources both many and varied, and elements of commercial 
development of a nature highly promising ; and it is a matter for regret 
that beyond the utilisation of some of the timber trees, and the extrac- 
tion and manufacture of a very limited number of oils and tans, the 
possibilities of New South Wales flora have received so little considera- 
tion and attention. 
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Forests extend over almost the whole area of the Colony, excepting 
portions of the Monaro, the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee districts, and 
the trans-Darling region, where extensive treeless plains occur, clothed 
with salt-bush, scrub, or varieties of natural grasses. The country 
covered by timber may be divided into three classes—open, brush, and 
scrub forests. Open forests cover the greatest portion of the surface of 
the Colony, and are found in every formation. The varieties of trees 
met with are chiefly species of the Eucalyptus tribe, and Melaleuca, 
Callistemon, and other genera of the order Myrtacez. 

The roots of the Eucalyptus lie at no great distance from the surface 
soil, an adaptation of nature to the peculiar climatic conditions of the 
country. ‘The trees are for the most part straight and cylindrical in the 
trunk, and, when full grown, their first branch is at a considerable 
height from the ground. The finest specimens of most of the timber 
trees, those yielding the most valuable timber, are found on ridges and 
hill sides, in places frequently too rough and stony for cultivation ; 
and when scarcity makes timber more appreciated than it is at present, 
land not adapted for agriculture will still be available for the growth of 
the finest trees. 


Oprrn Forests. 


On the river flats immense specimens of flooded gum (Z. rostrata) and 
apple-trees (Angophora subvelutina) mark the course of the streams. 


The flooded gum grows to a height of 100 feet, and its wood is most 
useful for heavy work, and for structures liable to attack by the white 
ant. The apple-tree has more spread than the majority of indigenous 
trees, and its wood is strong, heavy, and durable. The distribution of 
the species is very extensive. 

On the ridges and mountain sides other varieties of trees predominate. 
The box reaches 180 feet in height, with a thickness of 6 feet, and the 
timber is used chiefly for firewood, for which purpose it has no 
superior. 

The bastard box, supposed to be a cross between the box and the grey 
gum, is widely distributed over the Colony. The quality of the timber 
varies greatly, according to the place of growth; some varieties are 
surpassed among hardwoods by nothing except ironbark. 

Tronbark (2. lewcoxylon and FL. paniculata) is a tree of moderate size, 
usually, when full grown, from 60 to 80 feet in height, though the white 
ironbark attains a height of 150 feet. The timber is heavy, and renowned 
for its great strength, fine specimens bearing a tensile strain nearly twice 
as great as the best oak. The timber is used most extensively for wharves 
and bridges, as also for housework. Ironbark is very widely distributed, 
and frequently grows to perfection on the poorest soil. The ironbark 
and box are slow growing trees as compared with many other varieties 
of eucalyptus, such as the blue gum, the latter attaining a great height 
in a very few years. 
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The blue gun (Z. globulus), one of the finest of the eucalyptus tribe, 
is met with only in portions of the southern table-land, but the blue gum 
(Z. goniocalyx), also called flooded gum, grows extensively in the coastal 
districts. It attains a moderate height, but is rather thicker in the trunk 
than most varieties of gum-trees, sometimes reaching 7 feet in diameter. 
The timber is greatly in demand owing to its comparative lightness, 
and being easily worked, it is used for all purposes to which hardwood 
is applied. 

The spotted gum (Z. maculata) grows in all the coast districts, and 
in some portions of the interior, generally where the soil is poor. This 
is one of the handsomest of the forest trees, and attains a height of 100 
feet. The quality of the wood varies greatly, according to the habitat 
and the character of the soil; when good, it is considered specially. 
adapted for ship-building. 

Stringybark (Z. ewgenioides), so called from its peculiar fibrous bark, 
grows chiefly on the northern table-lands. It is a large tree, and its 
wood is of great and general utility. The bark is extensively used for 
roofing, and forms a very useful paper-making material. 

The messmate (Z. obliqua), also called stringybark, is one of the 
largest of Australian trees, being frequently met with more than 250 
feet in height. It grows in the south-eastern portion of the Colony. 
The bark is used for roofing, being similar in character to that of the tree 
just described ; it also would form an excellent paper-making material. 

The blood-wood (Z. corymbosa) is a large tree, growing in the coastal 
districts of the Colony. The timber is used chiefly for fencing purposes, 
and for railway sleepers. 

The grey gum (Z. tereticornis) grows to a height of 150 feet, and is 
extensively distributed over the whole of the coastal districts. It yields 
excellent timber, hardly inferior toironbark. There are several varieties 
of this tree, some of which produce wood of remarkable beauty, and of 
great durability. 

The tallow-wood (Z. microcorys) is a very large tree, growing exten- 
sively in the forests north of Sydney. Its wood is more easily wrought 
than most of the hardwoods, and has great strength and durability, being 
employed largely for floors and other building purposes, and for the 
decking of ships. 

The mountain ash, or white-top (Z. virgata), is found both on the 
table-lands and in the coast districts. Its timber is in demand for 
coopers’ work, and for rough carpentry. The tree grows to about 150 
feet in height. 

The turpentine tree (Syncarpia lauwrifolia) is found mainly in the 
district lying between the Shoalhaven and the Macleay. It grows to 
magnificent proportions, sometimes reaching a height of 200 feet, with 
a diameter of 6 feet. The timber is largely used for piling and other 
work in sea-water, as it resists the attack of the teredo better than any 
other New South Wales timber. 
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Of late years the utility of several hardwoods has been extended by 
the adoption of wood pavement for many of the principal streets 
within the metropolitan area. Blackbutt, tallow-wood, spotted gum, 
and turpentine were principally used in the paving, and the blocks, 
after being subject to heavy and continuous traffic for nearly ten years, 
exhibited but slight wear. Red gum has been tried for the same 
purpose in the busiest thoroughfares in Melbourne, and been found to 
answer admirably. Extensive forests of this timber exist in the 
Murray district, and are under the control of the Forest Department. 


Brusu Forests. 


The brush forests cover a considerable extent of country along the 
coast, and are characterised by tall graceful ferns, sometimes attaining 
a height of 60 feet ; by beautiful varieties of palms and cabbage-trees, 
and by Moreton Bay figs of enormous proportions ; and these, though 
perhaps more ornamental than useful, are intermingled with timber 
trees of the greatest value, which are, however, entirely different from 
those growing in the open forests. 

The red and white cedar (Cedrela Australis and Melia composita ) 
were once abundant in the northern forests, but at present few of the 
full-grown trees are met with except on the high ridges. The red cedar 
is a magnificent timber-tree, often attaining a height of 150 feet, with a 
girth of over 30 feet. Its timber is of great value, being light, easily 
wrought, durable, splendidly grained, and well adapted for furniture 
and cabinet-making. The white cedar is a pretty tree, growing to a 
height of 80 feet, with a diameter of 3 feet. Its timber is soft and 
easily worked, but deficient in tensile strength and durability, and is, 
therefore, in no great demand. 

The silky oak (Grevillia Hilliana, G. robusta) grows to a height of 
almost 100 feet under favourable circumstances, and yields a wood 
highly prized for staves, 

The tulip-wood (Harpullia pendula) is a tall tree, with beautifully- 
marked timber of various shades, and susceptible of a fine polish. 

The ash, or pigeon-berry tree, grows to a great height, sometimes 
reaching 130 feet, with a diameter of 5 feet. Its timber is light and 
tough, and in good demand. 

The colonial pine (Araucaria Cunninghamii ) is one of the finest trees 
of Australia, sometimes reaching a height of 200 feet, with a trunk 
5 feet thick. Its timber is extensively used, being cheaper than any 
imported pine. It is white in colour, and easily wrought. 

Native beech (@melina Leichhardtii) is also a tree of noble propor- 
tions, reaching 150 feet in height. Its timber is greatly in demand, 
being superior to most native timber when exposed, as it neither shrinks 
nor warps. In colour the wood is white or silvery, with a fine close 


grain. 
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Besides the varieties mentioned above, there are in the brush forests 
many other trees, yielding timber of large size and of great value, but 
the abundance of timber of other descriptions more readily accessible 
has hitherto satisfied the local demand, and the resources of these 
forests have been almost entirely overlooked. 

The character of the vegetation of the brush forests alters consider- 
ably according to the latitude. The trees of the Araucaria and Flindersia 
tribes, as well as the principal varieties of cedar, find a home chiefly in 
the northern parts of the Colony, while many of the trees growing in 
the south have no representatives in the northern forests. The soil of 
the brush lands is wonderfully fertile, consisting as it does of decomposed 
volcanic rocks, enriched by the accumulation of decayed vegetable matter, 
and when cleared it yields an abundant return. 


Scrus Forests. 


The scrub forests are found in the poor soils, principally in the 
Lachlan and Darling districts. The chief species represented are the 
pine, the acacia, and the eucalyptus, but although some of the trees are 
of great beauty, they have little commercial value. The most uninviting 
portion of the Colony is covered with scrub, and the mallee districts, 
clothed as they are with stunted timber—a variety of eucalyptus— 
impress the traveller more unfavourably than would even a barren waste. 


Tur Timpers or New SoutnH WAtzgs. 


Dividing the timber trees of New South Wales into the natural 
divisions of hardwoods, softwoods, and pinewoods, the largest portion, 
both as to the variety of trees and the area covered by the forests, comes 
under the first-mentioned class. All the trees already referred to as 
growing in the open forests are hardwoods ; and besides those described 
there are many others, of recognised commercial value, which are 
extensively used. 

Australian hardwood trees are remarkable for the great size of the 
beams which may be obtained from them, as well as for the extreme 
toughness and durability of their wood, grey ironbark having, for 
instance, a resistance to breaking equal to 17,900 lb. per square inch, 
as compared with a mean of 11,800 lb. for English oak, and 15,500 for 
teak, and although none of the other timbers has so high a resistance 
to breaking as this description of ironbark, nearly all the varieties have 
a greater strength than oak. The absence of branches for the greater 
portion of the height, characteristic of the Australian hardwood trees, 
enables the timber to be obtained to the best advantage; and as full- 
grown trees of most varieties are rarely less than 100 feet high, and of 
proportionate girth, the quantity of timber yielded is very large. 

The softwoods of the Colony are found chiefly in the brush forests of 
the coast district, and rival those of any other part of the world, some 
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of the least known trees having woods grained and marked in the most 
beautiful manner, and capable of receiving the highest polish, while 
others, again, are fragrantly perfumed. These timbers are adapted to 
the finest descriptions of cabinet-making, and among the chief varieties 
may be mentioned the red cedar, rosewood, tulip- -wood, yellow-wood, 
white maple, white beech, myall, marble-wood, mock orange, and many 
others. The red cedar, a beautiful wood, somewhat resembling mahogany, 
and admirably suited to cabinet-making, grows to an immense size, some 
trees containing as much as 2,500 cubic feet of timber. Besides being 
adapted to cabinet-making, many of the brush timbers are of great 
utility for the rougher kinds of carpentry, while some, both hard and 
soft woods, are well adapted to the handicrafts of coach-building and 
coopering. 

The chief description of pine growing in New South Wales is the 
Moreton Bay white pine (Araucaria Cunninghamit), found in the coast 
districts, as far south as the Bellinger. It is soft, light, and easily 
wrought, and suitable for all the interior wood-work of houses, as well 
as for cabinet: making. 

The red or black pine (Frenela Endlicherit) is extensively distributed 
over the Liverpool Plains, and in the Lachlan and Darling River 
districts, as well as around Berrima. It is beautifully marked in the 
grain, takes a fine polish, and has an agreeable fragrance. There are 
numerous other varieties of pine, but these resemble in their main 
features the trees already described. 

Colonial deal is an excellent timber, and is obtained in very large 
scantling, the tree frequently reaching 120 feet in height. It is soft, 
close-grained, easily wrought, and remarkably free from knots. Its 
use, therefore, is extensive for cabinet-makers’ work and house fittings. 


WATTLE Bark. 


The consumption of wattle-bark is very great in this Colony, where 
there is a large demand for tanning purposes. Through the want of 
proper conservation of the trees, and the increasing use of the bark, 
there is a continual depletion of the natural scrubs of wattle. During 
1898, 82,640 cwt. of wattle bark were imported, valued at £17,839, a 
large proportion of which was obtained from Tasmania. It will thus 
be ‘readily seen that there is room for a large development of the trade 
in this Colony, The Forest Department has taken steps to prevent the 
indiscriminate stripping of the bark and destruction of the trees, which 
should have the effect of stimulating the industry. 


IMPORTATION AND EXporTATION OF TIMBER. 


The importation of timber into New South Wales is very consider- 
able, notwithstanding the large natural resources of the Colony. In the 
year 1893 the import was valued at £323,183, of which sum £34,505 
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represented sawn or dressed timber, and £288,678 was the estimated 
worth of rough logs. There were also sundries, such as doors, sashes, 
shutters, shooks and staves, laths, shingles, and palings, imported to the 
value of £13,302. The bulk of the sawn timber came from Scandinavia, 
while of the rough logs over 11 million superficial feet, board measure, 
came from the United States, nearly 5 million feet from Canada, over 15 
million feet from New Zealand, and nearly 20 million feet were imported 
by way of South Australia. Of the latter, a very large proportion was 
used for mining purposes at Broken Hill. 

The export of timber produced in the Colony is but small, amounting 
in 1893 to only £37,140 in value. This included about 7} million 
superficial feet of rough logs, valued at £36,678. Of this quantity 
nearly 54 million feet, worth £25,306, went to Victoria, and nearly 
a million feet, valued at £6,060, were exported to New Zealand. 
Posts, tails, and spars, to the amount of £1,185, were sent to New 
Zealand, and to the amount of £612 to other countries ; and there was 
an export of shooks and staves to the value of £2,191, the greater part 
of which was taken by New Caledonia and Fiji. The total value of 
sundries exported was £4,425. Re-exports of timber of all kinds were 
made during the year to the extent of £13,976. 

From this it will be seen that, though the Colony is endowed with 
great wealth of timber, not only of hardwood, but of softwood and 
pine, the imports very largely exceed the exports. The imports, how- 
ever, are chiefly of pine and softwood. The pine grown in the Colony 
is, in some respects, inferior to both Oregon and kauri, hence the large 
importation of these timbers; but the softwoods of the country will 
bear favourable comparison with those of any part of the world, both 
for durability and beauty. 


Forest CoNSERVATION. 


The Government decided, in 1871, to establish throughout the country 
a certain number of forest reserves, in which permission to cut timbers 
should be granted upon payment of a fixed fee. This step was taken in 
order to preserve the timber resources of the Colony, and to prevent 
theruthless destruction of the best species of brush and hardwood hitherto 
carried on by settlers and timber-getters, principally in the Clarence 
River district, and in the eucalyptus forests on the river Murray. But 
it soon became apparent that stringent regulations alone could put a 
stop to the reckless destruction of trees by the licensed timber-getters, 
as the best species of cedar—that abounding in the Clarence River 
district—had been exploited to such wasteful extent that it threatened 
to entirely disappear. It was not, however, until September, 1878, that 
the needed regulations were issued. 

The timber reserves throughout the Colony now number 1,068, and 
cover an area of 5,148,000 acres, and the quantity of timber cut thereon, 
subject to royalty, during the year 1893, amounted to about 10,000,000 
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superficial feet, in addition to which there was obtained a large number 
of sleepers and piles for railway and wharf construction. The revenue 
derived from the issue of timber licenses, from royalties, permits, and 
other dues, since the coming into force of the regulations, proclaimed 
on the 24th September, 1878, a period of fifteen years, was £207,849 ; 
that for each of the last five years being as follows :— 


1889 .. 


The prescribed girth, 5 feet from the surface of the ground (excepting 
ironbark, which is to be measured 2 feet from the ground), under which 
measurement no felling of timbers is permitted, for the different species 
of trees, is given in the subjoined table :— 


Timber. . in. Timber. 
Red cedar 9 0 |*Stringybark 
Blackbutt .... PRBONBUX..c...5..0+0 
Tallow-wood White box... 
Red gum or flooded gum Yellow cedar.. 
*Tronbark (of various species) ... Blood-wood .. 
Hoop or Moreton Bay pine ...... Blackwood ....... 
Red bean Yellow box 
Black bean.... Stavewood........ 
Onionwood Apple-trees 
Grey or blue gum Blue fig 
Woollybutt Sassafras 
Brush or white bos 
Turpentine 
Spotted gum... 
Messmate 
White beech (Gmelina) 
Blue beech 
Negro-head beech... 
Rosewood 
Peppermint or red-wood.. 
Swamp mahogany ..... 
Forest red gum 
Silky oak 
Mountainash(Findersia Australis) 6 
Mahogany (forest and red) 6 
Mahogany (white) 


* West of Great Dividing Range 1} feet for ironbark and stringybark. 


Bogum Bogum .. ; 

Blue-berry ash os 

Black, red, or white pin 
(Frenela) 

Swamp oak 

Forest oak 


Pigeon-berry ash .. 
Maiden’s blush 
Teakwood or sycamore . 
Coachwood .. 
Corkwood 

Native olive .. 
Beefwood 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Reserves for the preservation of timber are divided into three classes, 
viz., A, B, and C, according to their importance, and the particular 
quality and value of the timber which they contain. 
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Licenses are issued to cut timber on reserves in class A at a fixed fee 
of £6 per annum, or 10s. per month, and without royalty ; on reserves 
in Class B the fee demanded amounts to £9, or 15s. per month ; andon 
reserves in class C general permits to cut timber for saw-mills are issued 
at a rate of £6 per annum, to which is added the payment of a royalty 
of not less than 3d. nor more than 3s. per 100 superficial feet, as may be 
decided by the Minister ; provided that when the trees are suitable only 
for splitting the royalty may be charged at not less than Is. 6d. per 
100 cubic feet. 

Licenses are also issued to cut and remove timber on ordinary Crown 
lands—excepting timber reserves, reserves for public recreation, sites 
for towns and villages, and areas permanently dedicated for any 
public purpose ; also lands within 1} chains of any navigable river, 
lands held under conditional lease, measured for sale, within an enclo- 
sure of less than 200 acres, and within half a mile of a head station. 
The fee in this case is fixed at £3 per annum, or 15s. per quarter, or 
5s. for any current month, and the license enables the holder to cut and 
remove any kind of timber except cedar and beech. ‘The license fee 
for cutting cedar and beech is fixed at £6 per annum, and no cedar- 
tree of less girth than 9 feet, nor beech-tree of less girth than 7 ft. 6 in., 
measured at 5 feet from the ground, may be felled without special 
authority. The license fee for stripping wattle-bark is fixed at not less 
than 10s. nor more than 40s. per month, and no tree of less girth than 
15 inches of the black or feather-leaf species, nor less than 12 inches of 
the golden or broad-leaf species of wattle, measured at 2 feet from the 
ground, is permitted to be stripped, and each tree is required by the 
regulations to be thoroughly stripped before the person so employed 
passes on to another. ; 

Permits are issued for cutting mining props, and for thinning out 
timber, in order to improve the growth of the trees remaining ; for 
cutting and removing from a reserve a specified number and kind of 
.trees ; and also for stripping wattle-bark, or the bark of other trees, for 
tanning purposes. 

Infringements of the timber regulations are punishable by fine, not 
exceeding £5 for the first offence, £10 for the second, and £20 for the 
third, irrespective of the value of the timber and material destroyed, 
for which also the offender may be held responsible. 


FAUNA. 


The fauna of New South Wales is characterised by the absence of 
nearly all the forms of life familiar to the Old World, and the presence 
of some genera and species peculiar to the Australian continent. 
Among the most interesting mammalia are the kangaroo, the opossum, 
and the wonderful animal named by naturalists the Ornithorhynchus 
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paradoxus, or duck-billed platypus, which unites characteristics of bird, 
mammal, and reptile. Most of the indigenous fauna are, however, 
more destructive than useful, although there is a certain amount of 
trade carried on in opossum and native cat furs and in kangaroo skins, 
the exports of the latter in 1893 being valued at £9,160. The birds 
of the Colony are very numerous, and most of them brilliantly 
plumaged ; but hitherto they have possessed little commercial value. 
The emu, the largest of Australian birds, is hunted for its skin, and it 
is, unfortunately, rapidly becoming extinct. 


FIsHEs. 


According to the late Rev. J. E, Tenison-Woods, 8.J., no less than sixty 
different families of fishes, comprising 348 species, frequent the waters. 
of New South Wales. These are enumerated in the subjoined table :— 


No. of No. of 
species. species. 


TREMOIOLED} |. «ss sansietine ovierane Magisongenes 50 Ophiocephalidse 

Squamipinnes Trachypteride 

Nandide ae Pomecentride ... 

UU UIED s o.0 Se ahign aatmiia ss osiiyadsn vcscus Labridie 

Sparidie ............ Bev leonuan cr euatn coin Gadopsidee 

Cirrhitide ... Gadidee 

Scorpenide ... Pleuronectidze 

Teuthidide Siluridee 

Berycide Scopelidee 

Kurtide SUBIEDONIGE, (4: cc0pescceessesened iaeines 
Polynemide ... Galaxidee 

Scixenidee Scombresocide .... 

Xiphiide Clupeidee 

Trichiuridz Chirocentride 

Symbrachidee .............s008 Race 
Mureenidie 

Syngnathide .... 

Sclerodermi .... 
Gymnodontes...,......0cccre08 Bao son . 
Carcharide..? 

Lamnide 

Scyllide .......... 

Cestraciontide .. 

Spinacidee 

PRDINIGD i deseads wo 06 40 ses oes sieias't ial dye 
Pristiophoride .... 

Rhinobatide 

Trygonidee 

Torpedinide ............0 Sequences 
Raiide 


Name of family. Name of family. 
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Cyttide .... 

Coryphenide... 
Scombridae..........e0cee0 
Trachinide 

Batrachide 

Pediculati ..., 

Cottida es 
Cataphracti ........ Gueviuuibaescsarboe 
Gobiidee 
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Sphyreenidee 
Atherinide 
Mugilidee 
Fistularidee 
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The edible fishes comprise 105 different species ; amongst the best 
known may be mentioned : 

The schnapper (Pagrus unicolor), the most valuable of all Australian 
fishes, is found along the whole extent of the coast, and is very abun- 
dant. It is a deep-water fish, found generally near rocky points or 
reefs running out into the sea. The schnappers “school,” as it is 
termed, during the summer months, and are then most plentiful. The 
young fish, known as red bream, frequents the harbours and estuaries 
of the coast, but is never found in shallow water. The schnapper is 
caught by the hook, which it takes freely, as it will attack almost any 
bait. Itsometimes attains a very large size, weighing as much as 30 bb. 

The nannigai is a deep-water fish, caught with the hook, and ranks 
high in public estimation as an edible fish, The supply is not large, as 
the fish is not specially sought after, being chiefly obtained by fishermen 
in search of schnapper. ‘The nannigai is scientifically interesting as one 
of the oldest forms of bony-fishes now surviving. 

The black rock-cod is considered one of the best of Australian fish, 
and is also a deep-water fish, never captured by the net. It is found 
more abundantly in the warmer waters of the north of the Colony, 
where, as a rule, it attains larger proportions than to the southward of 
Sydney. It grows to a great size, specimens from 35 to 40 tb. being 
not uncommon. 

A fish of great size and beauty, known in Australia as the salmon, is 
found off the coast in prodigious quantities. It has no affinity what- 
ever to the true salmon, and is inferior as an article of food. 

The flat-head, a fine fish, of which there are several varieties, is 
captured both by the hook and net. It is of excellent quality, and ranks 
high amongst New South Wales fishes. 

There are four species of whiting found in these waters. The common 
sand-whiting and the trumpeter-whiting are both very abundant, but 
the other two species are more rare. The sand-whiting is perhaps the 
fish most in demand in the metropolitan markets, where it is to be 
obtained all the year round. 

The jew-fish is the largest edible fish found on the New South Wales 
coast, attaining sometimes a length of 5 feet. It is found at all seasons, 
but most frequently during summer. The teraglin is of the same family 
as the jew-fish, though it does not reach an equal size. The air bladder 
is large and of excellent quality, being of great value for the making of 
isinglass. 

The mackerel is obtained in enormous quantities off the coast, and 
sometimes even in the harbours. It is a good fish when eaten fresh, but 
it decomposes rapidly. 

The family of Mugilide, or mulleis, is well represented in Australian. 
waters. The sea mullet is a large fish, often attaining a length of 2 feet, 
and a weight of 8 lb. It is regarded by some authorities as unsurpassed 
in richness and delicacy of flavour by any fish in the world; and it 
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visits these shores in countless numbers in the season when it is in the 
best condition. When young the fish keeps entirely to the creeks and 
lakes, where it increases in size very rapidly, but when full-grown it 
seeks the open waters. 

There are four species of gar-fish found on the New South Wales 
coast. The Sydney gar-fish is very abundant, especially towards the end 
of summer, making its appearance in shoals, sometimes of enormous 
size. The river gar-fish is even of better quality than the last mentioned, 
but itis not so plentiful as formerly. The other species are seldom met 
with. There are numerous other varieties of fishes found in the waters 
of New South Wales, many of which are very valuable as articles of 
food, but for the fmost part they are neither sonumerous nor so easily 
obtained as those referred to. 

Destructive fishes are by no means rare; the shark family being 
largely represented, not only in the deep sea, off the coast, but even in 
the harbours. The shark is not, however, absolutely valueless. The 
fins find a ready sale in the Chinese markets ; the skin also has some 
commercial value, while from the liver is extracted a large quantity of 
valuable oil, equal in every respect to cod-liver oil. 

The fisheries of New South Wales have been much neglected, and 
a Royal Commission has been appointed to report upon the best means 
of developing the marine and other fisheries of the Colony, and upon 
the best regulation of the industry by law. As one instance of this 
neglect, it may be mentioned that although during the winter season 
immense shoals of herrings visit these coasts, no attempt is made to take 
and preserve them. The Rey. J. E. Tenison-Woods, Sir William 
Macleay, and the members of the Fisheries Commission, have strongly 
directed attention to the value of this fish. It is quite as abundant 
as the herring of Scotland, and superior in flavour; and, preserved like 
sardines, it would no doubt rival that delicacy. There is ample evi- 
dence that the application of a little capital, and intelligent management, 
would make the herring fishery a very profitable industry. 

In Sydney the supply of fresh-water fish is very limited, although the 
rivers of the Colony produce some most excellent specimens. The rivers 
Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Darling are the most plentifully 
stocked, the Murray cod (Oligorus Mitchelii) being perhaps the most 
highly esteemed of their fishes. Another fish of the same species is the 
Oligorus Macquariensis, which is to be met with in the upper branches 
of the Clarence. Specimens of both these varieties of fresh-water cod 
have been found weighing as much as 100 lb. The silver perch and 
several kinds of the Percide family, so highly prized for their delicacy, 
are plentiful in the rivers. In the Richmond River the cat-fish 
(Copidoglanis Tandanus) is very common, whilst herrings and mullet 
are caught in almost all the eastern rivers of the Colony. 

Little systematic attempt has yet been made to acclimatise European 
varieties of edible fishes, although success would most probably 
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attend any efforts in this direction, every difficulty having been 
overcome in Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania. Some five or six 
thousand trout ova, presented by the Geelong Acclimatisation Society, 
have been distributed in various localities, including the Prospect 
Reservoir. 

Among the Crustacez, which abound on the coast and in the water- 
courses of the interior, the lobster and several varieties of salt and fresh- 
water crayfish are most noticeable. The prawn (Penwus esculentus) 
is very abundant in all the shallow bays and harbours. 

The oysters of New South Wales are of excellent quality, and 
formerly were very plentiful. The commercial species is the familiar 
rock-oyster (Ostrea glomerata) ; but a mud-oyster (Ostrea edulis) occurs 
in some numbers along the coast, though, owing to the greater 
abundance of the rock variety, it has not yet received much com- 
mercial attention. The rock-oyster in New South Wales in form and 
general aspect resembles the Portuguese and the American oysters, 
and corresponds with them in its breeding habits, which are essentially 
different from those of the English, Victorian, and Tasmanian mud- 
oyster. These latter at certain times are said to be out of season, and 
are filled with a grey, gritty matter, that feels like sand in the mouth. 
This gritty substance is shown by the microscope to consist of millions 
of minute oysters ; for this species of oyster nurses its brood in the 
mantle-cavities of the parent up to an advanced state of development. 
The rock-oyster, however, turns out its young to shift for itself, not only 
in a shell-less, but even in an unfertilised condition ; and such is its 
fecundity, that the rocks and every available holding-place become 
literally plastered with the embryo breed, insorhuch that up to a com- 
paratively recent date artificial culture was very little resorted to. But 
owing to bad management the oyster-beds of Port Jackson, Port 
Stephens, the Hawkesbury, and the Shoalhaven were greatly injured, 
so that the markets of the metropolis had to depend upon the beds of 
the Clarence, the Richmond, and other northern rivers, as well as other 
places beyond the Colony, for their supply of oysters. The appointment 
of the Fisheries Commission, in 1880, probably prevented the entire 
extinction of the oyster industry in New South Wales, though the 
operations of the Commission have been much impeded through lack of 
sufficient legislation to enable them to check the improvidence of the 
lessees, who strip the oyster-beds without regard to future supply. 
There is but little doubt that the establishment of “ parcs” like those 
which may be seen along the coasts of France and Belgium, where 
oyster culture is conducted on scientific principles, would be remunera- 
tive, as the demand for this delicacy is great and continually increasing. 

During 1893 the Fish Market, Woolloomooloo, was supplied with 41,024 
baskets of fish, including 2,585 dozen schnapper, 4094 dozen king-fish, 
6,895 dozen jew-fish, 1,8954 dozen teraglin, 491 dozen nannigai, 8,7604 
dozen mullet, 1,244 dozen soles and flounders, 5,130 dozen crayfish, 
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3,9494 baskets prawns, 1,051} dozen crabs, 3093 dozen rock-cod, 6904 
dozen sweeps, 9684 dozen eels, 2,082 baskets garfish, 2,931 dozen flat- 
head, 5,031 dozen whiting, 365 baskets mackerel, and 732 dozen smoked 
fish. The amount realised at the market for the fish referred to was 
£29,647. The oysters taken from the tidal waters of the Colony in 
1893 amounted to 5,542 bags, and 7,355 bags were imported from 
Queensland and New Zealand. During the year 48,043 lb, weight of 
fish, chiefly Murray River cod, was exported to Victoria. Coasting 
steamers also bring to Sydney considerable quantities of prawns, which 
never go into the Fish Market, and are not included above. 

Fish, as an article of diet, does not rank very highly in popular 
favour, a circumstance to be attributed to the exceeding cheapness of 
fresh meat, especially mutton, which at some seasons sells for not more 
than a penny per pound. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Shipping. 


| es records of the shipping trade of New South Wales, although 

carefully kept by the various Governors, are not available prior 
to the year 1822, the earlier registers relating to the Colony’s statistics 
having disappeared. There are in existence, however, numerous 
manuscript returns which record the shipping trade of the earlier 
years, and these will doubtless be published at some future date. 

During the year 1822 the number of vessels that entered the ports of 
New South Wales was given as 71, with an aggregate of 22,924 tons ; 
while in 1851, the year of the separation of Victoria from this Colony, 
the number of vessels was given as 553, with an aggregate of 153,002 
tons. The subsequent separation of Queensland caused no decline in 
the trade of. the parent Colony. On the contrary, there was an 
apparent increase, caused possibly by the classification as intercolonial 
traders of the Northern boats until that time classed as coasters. In 
1860, the year following the separation of Queensland, the vessels 
entered numbered 1,424, with an aggregate of 427,835 tons—a con- 
siderable increase on the figures for the previous year. From the year 
mentioned down to the present time there has been a rapid increase in 
the shipping trade of the Colony, the increase, indeed, being at a 
greater ratio than that of the population; and, though occasionally 
checked by the occurrence of bad seasons, and the failure of prices in 
the European markets, the rate has been fairly constant. In 1893 the 
shipping inwards comprised 2,914 vessels, measuring 2,590,371 tons ; 
and the shipping outwards, 2,916 vessels, measuring 2,602,957 tons ; or 
an aggregate entered and cleared of 5,193,328 tons. Of the total 
shipping of Australasia during the year, about one-third entered and 
cleared in the ports of this Colony. 
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Although there has been a notable increase in foreign shipping since 
1881, the trade of New South Wales is to a very large extent in 
British hands. Of the total shipping entered and cleared during the 
year 1893, British vessels aggregated 4,704,300 tons, or 905 per cent. ; 
while foreign vessels aggregated only 489,028 tons, or 9:5 per cent. 
The largest portion of the tonnage designated as British is owned or 
registered in Australasia ; for while the vessels owned or registered in 
the United Kingdom had an aggregate of 1,808,340 tons, those classed 
as owned or registered in British possessions (including 28,993 tons 
owned or registered in colonies and dependencies of Great Britain other 
than Australasian), had an aggregate of 2,895,960 tons. With the 
exception of that of France, Germany, the United States, and Scandinavia, 
the tonnage of foreign vessels trading to New South Wales is not 
important. Of the nations just mentioned, France stands first in the 
carrying trade of the Colony with an aggregate entered and cleared of 
191,278 tons, or considerably over one-third of the total foreign 
shipping for the year; Germany has 164,425 tons; the United States 
of America, 78,005 tons ; and Norway and Sweden, 28,611 tons. 

The modern tendency to supersede sailing vessels by steamers is 
becoming more and more apparent. The year {1876 was the first in 
which a distinction was made between steam and sailing tonnage, and 
steamers then contributed only 43 per cent. of the total tonnage 
entered and cleared in the ports of the Colony. In 1892 this had 
increased to 76:7 per cent., and in 1893 to 81:4 per cent., there 
being during the last-mentioned year an aggregate of steamers inwards 
and outwards of 4,227,186 tons, or an increase on the proportion of 
the previous year of 4:7 per cent.; while sailing vessels contributed 
only 966,142 tons, or 18°6 per cent., to the total shipping tonnage 
recorded for 1893, 

The fact that while a large amount of tonnage coming to the Colony 
consists of ballast, only a small amount leaves without cargo, is 
eloquent as to the advantage offered by the trade of New South Wales 
to shipowners. A large proportion of the vessels arriving in ballast 
come from the ports of the neighbouring Colonies, where having 
delivered a general cargo, and being unable to obtain return freight, 
they go on to Newcastle for a cargo of coal. The largest amount of tonnage 
entered in ballast during any one year since 1870 was 724,265 tons in 
1892 ; and the largest amount cleared in ballast, 82,956 tons in 1891. 
The vessels in ballast which entered the ports of the Colony during 
the year 1893 measured 621,189 tons, and those which cleared without 
cargo, 58,463 tons. 

Nearly one-fourth of the tonnage entering the ports of the Colony 
during 1893 was in ballast, while of the tonnage outwards about one- 
forty-fourth only was in ballast ; yet, notwithstanding this, the average 
value of freights inward was not much lower than the average value of 
those outward. The average value of the total tonnage entered was 


. 
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£5 19s. per ton, while that of the total tonnage cleared was £6 4s. 7d. 
per ton, or but 4:7 per cent. higher. If, however, the vessels be 
taken which entered and cleared with cargo only during the year, the 
value of the tonnage inwards will be found to average £7 16s. 6d. 
per ton; and that of the tonnage outwards £6 7s. 6d. per ton, or 
18-5 per cent. lower. Generally speaking, the exports of New South 
‘Wales have a high value per ton, and the fact, that they have a 
lower average value than the imports is due to the quantity of coal 
leaving the Colony, the weight of which, in 1893, was 1,835,090 tons, 
equivalent to 1,245,600 tons measurement out of a total of 2,602,957 
tons cleared. 

In the following table is given the tonnage of vessels, and the 
value of their cargoes, inwards from and outwards to Great Britain 
and the Colonies, and some of the principal foreign countries, during 
the year 1893. It must, however, be borne in mind that the tonnage 
figures represent, not the actual weight of the goods carried, which it 
would be impossible to obtain, but the nominal tonnage of the vessels :— 

Inwards. Outwards, 

EN, a eae, 

Tonnage. Value. Tonnage. Value. 

Tons. £ Tons. £ 

United Kingdom 396,524 7,218, 124 380,576 8,269,507 
Victoria 707,557 1,107,465 634,734 1,134,020 
Queensland —.....ccsse seecoeee 269, 483 3,841,966 247,323 1,053,141 
South Australia we —- 264,984 126,411 225,423 215,594 
Western Australia .... ae 23,259 8,879 18,482 28,539 
Tasmania . —: 159,885 356,622 135,355 209,546 
181,768 756,433 202,774 533,262 
565,491 159,651 419,264 
129,114 23,219 1,121,606 
49,436 55,809 1,134,072 
373,233 59,689 979,898 
526,331 175,393 626,566 
349,519 284,529 489,272 


15,409,024 2,602,957 16,214,287 


The average tonnage of vessels trading with New South Wales has 
gradually increased since the year 1845, when it was 173 tons; in 1865 
it had grown to 329 tons; and in 1893, to 891 tons. Since the year 
1870, the average tonnage of British vessels trading to the Colony 
has increased by 151 per cent.; of Australian vessels, by 112 per 
cent. ; and of foreign vessels, by 226 per cent. As a natural corollary 
to this increase, and the improvements in rigging and fittings, there has 
been a decrease in the number of hands per ton, although an increase has 
taken place in the actual number of hands employed per vessel. In the 
year 1870 British vessels carried an average complement of twenty- 
seven men to each vessel, or one man to every 26 tons; intercolonial 
vessels, an average complement of fifteen men, or one man to every 
20 tons; and foreign vessels, an average complement of thirteen men, 
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or one man to every 35 tons, Twenty-three years later these figures 
had increased in the case of British vessels to fifty-five men, or one to 
every 32 tons; of intercolonial vessels, to twenty-three men, or one to 
every 28 tons; and of foreign vessels, to sixty-one men, or one to every 
24 tons. The large increase in the average number of the crews of 
foreign vessels, and the decrease in the average amount of tonnage per 
sailor, is due to the introduction of the French and German mail 
steamers to the Australian trade. 


RELATIVE ImMpoRTANCE OF Ports. 


Of Australasian ports Melbourne stands first with regard to tonnage 
according to the shipping returns.. If, however, allowance be made for 
the fact that the great ocean steamers which make Sydney their terminal 
port are credited in both outward and homeward voyages with entering 
and clearing at Port Phillip, it will be found that the shipping of Sydney 
is in excess of that of Melbourne. Viewed in connection with the ports 
of the United Kingdom, in absolute tonnage Sydney is surpassed by 
four English ports only, viz., London, Liverpool, Cardiff, and Newcastle ; 
while in point of value the trade of Sydney is exceeded only by that of 
London, Liverpool, and Hull. 

The relative importance of the principal ports of Australasia and the 
United Kingdom may be ascertained by an inspection of the following 
table, which gives the tonnage of vessels, and the value of their cargoes, 
entered and cleared at the principal ports during 1893. The tonnage 
and trade coastwise are omitted from the figures :— 


Entered. Cleared. 
fen, we ee oe ee 
Tonnage. Value. Tonnage. Value. 
Tons. &. Tons. £. 

FSVAIOYY sh aiensi vole cides bis soon) 15902,265 14,924,157 1,585,857 14,528,444 
Neweastle ..... aco aekee ga ase 524,844 451,253 842,363 1,608,510 
DROIDOUING. 5.55 srecciace- ses cisaveen 1,921,677 10,438,901 1,873,110 11,942,448 
Brisbane......... Spee Vanettagheracee 318,502 2,467,211 196,247 2,603,018 
Port Adelaide ..........cs.c000 1,009,082 3,844,510 945,122 4,346,417 
PRODIGY ccunsvesseserisostsercovces 459,179 95,449 459,179 136,477 
MRMETHE” ccceicecsececssceashactecs 305,361 492,090 300,408 499,730 
PERTBICOBTON: vo iuicesecierevectens, 105,760 467,725 106,671 667,883 
Wellington... 142,302 1,698,374 154,194 1,117,384 
Auckland ... ta 238;220 1,487,827 178, 866 1,256,450 
MOTOR” scctetacsshorecses wclertnee 7,782,402 141,560,207 5,635,654 76, 664,790 
Liverpool . eee 6,251,570 97,701,226 4,588,231 95,357,948 
COTA hs ssic cytes wivsesoksesevense 3,478,636 2,333,954 5,929,408 6,025,759 
INGNZOBREIO) iss canpdxanvacsemespane 1,676,596 6,965, 132 2,810,927 3,825,253 
ev tiaagepanthortsssscaeatessase 1,949,676 22,810,930 1,465,654 19,194,373 


The daily average of sailing vessels in the port of Sydney amounts 
to 39,000 tons, and of steamers to 38,700 tons, or a total of 77,700 
tons per diem. ‘The daily average at the port of Newcastle is 34,000 
tons. On the day during which the greatest number of ships are in 
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port, the tonnage at Sydney is equal to about 123,000 tons, and that at 
Newcastle to 82,500 tons, exclusive in each case of harbour vessels. 
The value of the shipping ordinarily moored or anchored in the port of 
Sydney may be set down at £2,000,000, and of that in the port of 
Newcastle at £500,000. 


River SHIPPING. 


The river trade of the Colony varies greatly from year to year, 
according as to whether the conditions of the season are favourable or 
otherwise to navigation. The river Murray is navigable for the greater 
part of the year; but the Darling can, as a rule, be used by shipping 
during only a period of about six months, extending from March to 
September, when its volume is augmented by the flood-waters which 
come down its numerous tributaries from the interior of Queensland. 
During the year 1893 the inwards tonnage at Wentworth, at the con- 
fluence of the Darling and Murray Rivers, was 39,888 tons; and at 
Moama and other Murray River ports, 33,359 tons. 


VESSELS REGISTERED. 


The steamers and sailing vessels registered in the books of the Custom 
House as belonging to the port of Sydney at the close of the year 1893 
numbered 864, and represented an aggregate of 99,514 tons net. Of 
these, 422 were steamers, collectively of 51,352 tons net, and 19,093 
nominal horse-power. ‘The sailing vessels registered at Newcastle num- 
bered 52, and aggregated 7,521 tons net ; while the steamers registered 
at the same port numbered 53, representing an aggregate of 3,160 tons 
net and 1,904 nominal horse-power. From the figures given are excluded 
lighters, of which there were in the Colony 90, with an aggregate of 
7,246 tons. The sailing vessels registered in New South Wales during 
the year numbered 32, with an aggregate of 5,972 tons, and a total 
equipment of 231 men. The steamers registered during the same 
period numbered 33, with an aggregate of 4,200 tons, and a total 
equipment of 288 men. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VESSELS. 


The ship-building industry exhibits a tendency to die out in this 
Colony, although ten years ago the construction both of sailing vessels 
and steamers was characterised by great activity. The vessels built in 
New South Wales during the year 1893 included 11 sailing craft, with 
an aggregate of 563 tons, and 7 steamers, with an aggregate of 236 
tons; but for the same period 5,409 tons aggregate of sailing vessels, 
and 3,964 tons aggregate of steamers, together of an approximate value 
of £166,712, were imported from abroad, chiefly from the dockyards of 
Scotland and England. 
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Docks AND WHARVES. 


The efforts of the Government to provide efficient accommodation for 
the fitting and repairing of ships have been supplemented by those of 
private firms ; and there are now at Sydney three graving docks, five 
floating docks, and three patent slips. The new graving dock at Cockatoo 
Tsland, the property of the Government, and the largest single dock in 
the world, is capable of receiving vessels drawing 32 feet of water. 
There is also a patent slip at Newcastle; and there are other docking 
and building yards in different parts of the Colony for the convenience 
of coasters and other small craft. For natural facilities for maritime 
commerce, Sydney stands almost alone among the ports of the world. 
The waters of its harbour deepen abruptly from the foreshores, and the 
largest vessels take their cargoes direct from the wharves and quays, 
which, public and private, provide a total frontage of about 7 miles. 
All the important wharves are illuminated with the electric light, and 
equipped with powerful shipping appliances and roomy stores. New- 
castle is a port capable of berthing vessels of 4,000 tons alongside in 
perfect safety, and its wharves are supplied with every modern steam 
and hydraulic apparatus for loading coal with economy and dispatch. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Commerce. 


1 ia eal the past sixty-eight years the commerce of New South 

Wales has increased more than a hundred-fold. The first year 
for which the records of the Colony’s trade are available is 1825, during 
which the value of the goods imported was set down at £300,000, and 
that of the goods exported at £100,000 ; but only fifteen years later 
the figures representing the imports and exports of the Colony were 
respectively £3,014,189 and £1,399,692. The yearly values have 
been somewhat uncertain in their increase, and the figures representing 
the imports for the period extending from 1840 to 1852 are especially 
erratic ; but of late years the progress of the Colony, as evidenced by 
its trade, has been remarkably steady. In 1860 the imports were 
valued at £7,755,859, and the exports at £6,311,351; in 1880 these 
figures had increased to £14,176,063 and £15,682,802 respectively ; 
while in the year 1893 the imports were valued at £18,107,035, and 
the exports at £22,921,223, or a total trade of £41,028,258. With 
the exception only of India and Canada, the commerce of New South 
Wales is, at the present day, exceeded by that of no other Colony or 
dependency of Great Britain, and both in gross amount and in value per 
head of population it is larger than that of any other of the Australasian 
Colonies. The total trade of Australasia during the year 1893 was 
£118,699,335, of which sum New South Wales claimed nearly 35 per 
cent, 
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The following table exhibits the total value of the imports and 
exports of the Colony to and from each country during the year 1893 :— 


Exports thereto. 


Total 

CountRIxs. Imports | Domestic Other 
therefrom. |Produce or|Produce or Total 
Manu- Manu- 7 

facture. facture. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
AUSTRALASIA :— 


Victoria 2,020,421 | 3,230,027 390,275 | 8,620,302 | 5,640,723 
Queensland 4,746,152 301,304 | 1,298,594 | 1,599,898 | 6,346,050 
South Australia 1,007,280 | 3,653,085 236,456 | 3,889,491 | 4,896,771 
Western Australia 8,879 16,767 11,772 28,539 87,418 
Tasmania 356,622 67,901 141,645 209,546 566,168 
New Zealand ... 756,433 162,754 370,508 533,262 | 1,289,695 


Total, Australasia 8,895,787 | 7,431,788 | 2,449,250 | 9,881,038 | 18,776,825 


UniteD Kinapom 7,218,124 | 6,072,562 | 2,196,945 | 8,269,507 | 15,487,631 


5,606 2,768 8,374 41,690 
1,862 190 2,052 73,043 
26,517 | 104,886] 181,403 | 197,415 
191,477 20,946 | 161,556} 182,502 | 378,979 
184,261 24,399 12,774 221,434 
8,669 23,717 207 32,593 
20,765 29,869 3,967 54,601 


Total, Other British Possessions 565,491 182,916 286,348 419,264 984,755 


ForEIG@N COUNTRIES :— 
Belgium..... m 129,114 983,612 137,994 | 1,121,606 | 1,250,720 
5,564 45 5,609 170,090 

969,849 164,223 | 1,184,072 | 1,183,508 

373,233 874,335 105,563 979,898 | 1,353,131 
16,981 37,249 9,987 47,236 64,217 
6,402 735 7,137 16,050 

27,995 61,796 | * 89,791 111,208 

South Sea Islands . 8,896 46,525 55,421 102,146 

United States ......... evecslewcaviewe 526,331 302,685 323,881 626,566 | 1,152,897 

Other Foreign Countries ............ 98,751 240,360 43,718 284,078 375,080 

Total, Foreign Countries......| 1,427,633 | 3,456,947 894,467 | 4,351,414 | 5,779,047 


Grand Total 18,107,035 | 17,094,213 | 5,827,010 | 22,921,223 | 41,028,258 
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From the foregoing figures, it will readily be seen that the value of 
the British trade is very high; and, indeed, until recent years it was 
even larger than the intercolonial trade of New South Wales. Even 
now, if to the value of the direct trade with the United Kingdom be 
added that of goods passing from New South Wales through the neigh- 
bouring Colonies but destined for England, or coming thence across 
their borders, the proportion of British trade will be found to be 
higher than the proportion of intercolonial trade. Although, therefore, 
the nominal trade between the Colony and the United Kingdom during 
the year 1893 is given in the table as £15,487,631, its actual value 
was probably not far short of £25,000,000 ; and it follows that the 
£18,776,825 set down as the value of Australasian trade during the same 
period must be reduced by a half in order to arrive at the actual value 
of the trade transacted by New South Wales with the sister Colonies. 
With regard to the value of the trade transacted between New South 
Wales and foreign countries, it is satisfactory to note that it has largely 
increased since the year 1882, mainly as the result of the introduction 
of French and German mail steamers to the Australian trade. 


SEABORNE AND OVERLAND TRADE. 


More than three-fourths of the total trade of New South Wales are 
sea borne, the remaining fourth comprising the overland trade transacted ‘ 
with the three adjacent Colonies of Queensland, South Australia, and 
Victoria. Of the seaborne trade the ports of Sydney and Newcastle 
absorb nearly the whole, that of the other ports of thé Colony being 
valued at little more than £100,000, of which amount more than half 
belongs to the port of Wollongong. During the year 1893 the imports 
received at Sydney were valued at £14,924,157, and the exports shipped 
thence at £14,528,444, to which amount the goods produced or manu- 
factured in the Colony contributed a value of £9,357,311. The imports 
received at Newcastle during the same period were valued at £451,253, 
and the exports shipped thence at £1,608,510, to which amount the 
domestic produce contributed a value of £1,589,946. The trade of 
Wollongong was purely an export trade, which, for the period under 
review, was valued at £61,303. The trade of the other ports of the 
Colony during 1893 was as follows :—The Tweed River—imports valued 
at £24,425, exports at £223; Grafton—imports valued at £8,213, 
exports at £4,553 ; Eden—imports valued at £976, exports at £10,154 ; 
Bateman’s Bay—exports, £1,100. At the last-mentioned port no goods 
were received from beyond the Colony, although, as recorded above, 
goods to the value of £1,100 were exported. The total seaward trade 
of New South Wales during the year was valued at £31,623,311. 

During oe nae 1893 the exports overland to Victoria were valued 
at £2,486,282, and the imports overland from that Colony at £912,956 ; 
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the exports overland to South Australia at £3,673,897, and the 
imports therefrom at £880,869 ; the exports overland to Queensland at 
£546,757, and the imports therefrom at £904,186 ; making altogether 
a total overland trade valued at £9,404,947. The bulk of the business 
transacted with the Colonies of Victoria and Queensland, as until recent 
years with the Colony of South Australia also, was in wool and live 
stock ; but owing to the development in 1886 of the Broken Hill 
silver-mines, the exports to the last-named Colony since that date 
have comprised mainly silver, lead, and ore ; and the imports therefrom, 
general merchandise destined for the local consumption of the inhabi- 
tants of the Broken Hill District. 

The greater part of the goods exported overland passes through the 
adjacent Colonies of Victoria and South Australia on its way to Great 
Britain ; hence were it possible to retain the conduct of this trade, and 
carry it by way of our own railways for direct shipment at our own 
ports, a great gain would accrue to the public revenue. It was at 
one time thought that the extension of the trunk railways to the 
centres of the pastoral industry would have the effect of permanently 
diverting the greater portion of the traffic flowing from this Colony into 
Victoria and South Australia, but such diversion has been only partial. 
The overland trade, particularly that in wool, is greatly influenced by 
the navigable condition or otherwise of the Darling and the western 
rivers that feed its waters, a large proportion of the quantity of the 
staple product of the Colony which is despatched to the southern sea- 


board by way of the rivers in a time of flood, or even in a favourable 
rainy season, reaching the eastern seaboard by way of the railways in a 
season of drought. 


IMPORTS. 


The gross value of goods imported into New South Wales during the 
year 1893 was £18,107,035, or a proportion of £14 19s. 2d. per head 
of the mean population ; and the imports for home consumption were 
valued at £12,280,025, or a proportion of £10 2s. 11d. per head. 
These figures show a decrease on the previous twelve months of 
£2 12s. 5d. per head on the gross imports, and £3 16s. 3d. per head on 
the imports for home consumption. Succeeding a heavy fall in 1892 
on the figures of the previous year, even after due allowance has been 
made for the fact that the returns for 1891 were swollen by the portion 
of the trade of 1890 compulsorily held over through the incidence of 
the maritime strike during that period, the average values for 1893 
evidence in part the prevailing depression, as well as a diminution in 
the public and private borrowings of the Colony. In no year, indeed, 
since 1860, when returns were first collected, have the average values 
of the gross and net imports per inhabitant been so low as they were in 
1893. 
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The imports received into the Colony have been classified under 
certain leading heads in order that that their nature may be more 
readily understood, and in 1893 the value of each class was as given 
in the following table :— 

Imports for 


Classification, Total imports. ome 
£ consumption. 

Food and beverages, including breadstufis ... 2,290,217 1,914,402 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors ...... 704,579 651,890 
EWS IS BG CME 7.2. tein) pnjacriooeninne eubewinc hohe debs ah nabs das 966,559 906,979 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool 2,688,217 1,324,025 
Clothing and textile fabrics .............:.+seeeees 3,348,081 3,075,885 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up 1,048,297 782,901 
Coal and coke ........ dice Sookde decopestepuieeebvenbe opents 68,606 68,606 
Specie and precious metals ............-csesereneee 4,163,165 1,112,947 
Articles of education, art, amusement ......... 782,402 634,155 
Manufactured articles not elsewhere included 1,712,330 1,483,280 
Rinchussifiedtartrales (is. ccevdsotivnecweeanestees 389,582 324,955 

TD GLDUVELIES \dderescs s<iecnsnsesatanansin £18,107,085 £12,280,025 


During the year there were imported into the Colony for home 
consumption food and drink to the value of £2,566,292, or a propor- 
tion of £2 2s. 5d. for each inhabitant ; and the imports of manufac- 
tured goods for the same period amounted to £5,193,320 in value, or a 
proportion of £4 5s. 10d. for each inhabitant, these two classes of 
imports together representing £6 8s. 3d. out of a total proportion of 
£10 2s. 11d. per inhabitant for goods imported for home consumption. 
The balance comprises principally the three items of live stock, animal and 
vegetable products, and metals raw or partly worked up. Some portion 
of the animal and vegetable products, as likewise of the minerals and 
metals, is treated in the Colony for the supply of a local demand ; but 
the greater portion of the gold imported passes into the Mint, whence it 
is re-exported in the form of coin. The values per head of some of the 
principal articles imported for home consumption during the year are 
shown in the subjoined table :— 


Bi sed! 2g), 
Apparel (wearing) and gloves 012 9) Machinery ... ...........sesseeees 02 4 
BOC AL AG). ..cn ii cescecccecwsees O 4 65 | Paper, books, &c. .......'...000 0 5 5 
Boots and shoes ... .. O 5 7 | Spirits 0) On 
SONI 18 cnn ho cu vior seine cm eyein 1 5 1 | Sugar 05 9 
Grain and pulse .........6+ sere 0 7 5| Tea 0 410 
Hardware ..... ... O 5 1) Timber, dressed and rough... 0 5 2 
Tron and steel . . O 6 4] Tobacco and cigars .......e00 02 3 
TA VRBHOCK:. ....sewsevecine vovevee sess 014 10 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen that not only are the 
people of the Colony possessed of a great purchasing power, but that 
a large opening exists for the production of goods which are now 
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imported. This may, perhaps, be made more clear by showing the gross 
values of some of the principal articles imported during the year :— 


Apparel, wearing : Live stock 

Arms and ammunition Malt and hops 

Beer Oils, mineral and vegetable .. 

Boots and shoes .......s.c0.00 56,280 | Paper, books, and stationery 

Chaff and hay ... é } Potatoes and vegetables 

Skins and hides - 

2 Spirits 

Fancy goods and toys 

Flour ¢ 2 

Fruit of all kinds............... Timber 

Grain and pulse - Tin ore and ingots... 

Hardware Tobacco and cigars 

Iron and iron manufactures 
and machinery 


EXPORTS. 


In total value the export trade of New South Wales, like its import 
trade, is larger than that of any other Australasian Colony, and in value 
per head of population it is exceeded only by that of Queensland. In 
consequence of the introduction of British money for private investment, 
supplemented by the proceeds of the loans floated by the Government of 
the Colony for the purpose of carrying out public works, the exports 
usually fall considerably short of the imports; but the year 1893, like 
the two years preceding it, was an exception to this general rule, the 
exports having exceeded the imports by £4,814,188. 


Exports oF Domestic Propvuckr. 


The value of the export trade in home produce of New South 
Wales, compared with that of other Colonies, is very satisfactory, as 
may be seen from the following figures for the year 1893 :— 


£ 
New South Wales 17,094,213 South Australia 
Victoria 10,293,926 Tasmania é 
Queensland .. .. 9,080,599 [Western Australia ......... 870,437 
New Zealand 8,557,443 


It is necessary to point out that in the case of Victoria and South 
Australia there is a defect in these figures. The two Colonies mentioned 
have each a large re-export trade, and it frequently happens that credit 
is given them in the returns showing the export of home produce for 
that derived from other Colonies. New South Wales is likewise 
credited to some extent with the export of tin and copper produced in 
Queensland and South Australia, and of cattle which have come over- 
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land from the Northern Colony. To what extent this occasions an 
overstatement in the customs value of home produce in Victoria and 
South Australia is unknown; but much of the domestic exports from 
New South Wales which pass through Victoria for shipment abroad 
is placed to the credit of the latter Colony. This is especially true as 
regards wool, of which large quantities shipped from Victoria, and 
classified as domestic produce, are really grown in New South Wales. 

The domestic produce of the Colony possesses a very appreciable 
preponderance over goods of other than local production or manufacture. 
Speaking generally, the expansion in the domestic exports has been of 
a progressively steady character, the value during the year 1893 being 
nearly threefold that in 1870. The largest and most important item of 
domestic produce is wool, and any fluctuation in the quantity of the 
season’s clip, or in the market value of the staple, affects the value of 
the whole trade. The decline in the value of domestic exports which 
marked the period extending from 1880 to 1886, when the amount fell 
from £11,178,112 to £10,023,823, although in some of the intervening 
years a higher total was recorded, was to a great extent due to the 
fall in the price of the staple product, and to the losses consequent 
on a succession of dry seasons. Jn 1889 the domestic produce exported 
was characterised by a notable increase, the value recorded for the year 
being £17,700,393, or an advance of £3,705,538 on that of the previous 
year. This advance, which has, on the whole, remained fairly constant, 
may, in the first place, be attributed to a succession of good seasons ; 
and, in the second, to the development of the mines producing silver, 
which metal during the year 1889 became an important article of 
‘export. During 1891 the value of domestic produce sent out of the 
Colony was largely in excess of that exported during any other year, 
totalling no less a sum than £21,085,712, but this amount included a 
portion of the 1890 trade held over on account of the maritime strike. 
After making a reasonable allowance for this fact, however, the value 
of the domestic exports for 1891 still remains larger than that for any 
other year in the history of the Colony. 

The domestic produce sent out of the Colony during 1893 was valued 
at £17,094,213, or an average value per inhabitant of £13 7s. 11d., as 
contrasted with £15 2s. 9d. in 1891; while the re-exports for the past 
year were valued at £5,827,010; giving a total value for all exports of 
£22,921,223, or an average per inhabitant of £18 18s. 9d., as compared 
with £22 13s 9d. in 1891. 

Measuring the importance of New South Wales as a trading 
country by the value of its exports per inhabitant, it will be found to 
compare favourably with any country the commerce of which is at all 
considerable. During the past twenty-four years the gross exports 
averaged per inhabitant £20 9s. 4d., falling as low as £16 4s. 
in 1886, and rising to £24 3s. 6d. in 1883. These figures can 
be paralleled by only some few nations, such as Belgium, the trade of 
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which consists largely of re-exports. The average annual value of the 
export trade of New South Wales from 1870 to 1893, exclusive of every- 
thing save domestic produce, was £14 19s. 6d. per head of the population. 
Had the prices of commodities remained stationary from year to year, the 
value of domestic exports would have supplied a,gauge by means of which 
the progress of productive enterprise might be ascertained. The fall in 
the price of wool has already been alluded to, and if all other 
commodities be likewise taken into consideration, the total decline in 
the value of domestic exports during the last twenty-four years may be set 
down as 33 per cent. For the whole period between 1870 and 1893 
the average exports per inhabitant, computed on the basis of the 
average prices obtained during the five years from 1870 to 1874, were 
valued at £17 12s. 10d. For the first period of five years the average 
was £16 1s. 1d. ; for the second five years, £16 7s. 5d. ; for the third 
five years, £16 17s. 4d. ; for the fourth five years, £16 12s.; and for 
the last period of four years, £23 9s, 5d. These figures must be 
regarded as highly satisfactory, and as affording ample evidence that 
the most productive period in the history of the Colony was that of the 
four years which closed with 1893. 

Wool and other Animal Products.—W ool, the staple product of the 
Colony, contributes considerably more than half to the value 
of the domestic exports. The quantity of locally-grown wool, washed 
and in grease, sent out of New South Wales, has increased from 
47,440,610 lb. in 1870 to 318,782,858 lb. in 1893; while the 
value has risen from £2,741,141 to £9,675,061 during the 
same period. In addition to the wool grown in the Colony, there is a 
large re-export of this product, grown chiefly in Queensland, of which, 
according to the Customs returns, 26,200,018 lb., valued at £774,850, 
were shipped in 1893. If the domestic exports and re-exports of wool 
be taken together, it will be found that the quantity sent away during 
1893 exceeded that in any other year in the history of the Colony ; 
although in consequence of the decline in prices the value thereof was 
exceeded in the years 1889, 1891, and 1892. During recent years the 
proportion of washed wool to the total quantity of the staple exported 
has steadily declined, and it is now customary to export mainly in grease. 
Other animal products, such as hides, tallow, skins, leather, etc., form 
altogether an export of considerable value. Owing to the large local 
demand, however, it is not probable that there will be any material 
increase in the quantity exported of these articles, unless the practice 
of boiling down sheep for tallow, greatly in vogue in 1893, continues 
to be followed. 

Minerals.—Coal is also one of the principal products of New South 
Wales, the export of the mineral during the year 1893 being valued at 
£814,929. Silver and silver-lead ore have gradually risen in importance 
as domestic products since 1884, and during 1893 the value of these 
sent out of the Colony was £3,031,720. The output of locally-won 
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copper, the trade in which had revived somewhat in 1888, has declined 
greatly since that year in consequence of the fall in prices, the quantity 
exported in 1893 being valued at only £60,726, although the actual local 
production of this metal during the year may be set down as being 
in value £73,287. The din sent away during the twelve months was 
valued at £229,743, but the production is only estimated at £126,114. 
Gold bullion and specie form one of the most important of the Colony’s 
exports, the amount sent away in 1893 being valued at £2,995, 777. 
From this fact it must not, however, be assumed that New South 
Wales is being denuded of its gold by a large annual export. On 
the contrary, most of the quantity shipped is the production of other 
Colonies, mainly of Queensland, which, sent to the Sydney Mint, is there 
coined, and taken thence in the form of specie. The gold brought to 
the surface in New South Wales during the year 1893 was valued at 
£651,286 ; and of this, bullion to the value of £25,885 was exported. 
Classification of Domestic Exports.—Divided into classes similar to 
those adopted for the imports in the table given on page 48, the 
exports of domestic produce from the Colony during the year 1893 
were as follow :— 
£ 
Food and beverages, including breadstufis 626,604 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors 22,137 
Live stock 587,069 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool . 11,382,349 
Clothing and textile fabrics 21,640 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, not 
including gold coin and bullion «.........++608 ioe 467,379 
Coal and coke 
Specie and precious metals, including silver ore 
Articles of education, art, amusement 
Manufactured articles not included elsewhere 
Unspecified articles 


Total value £17,094, 213 


From the foregoing statement it will be seen that the larger portion 
of the Colony’s exports consists of raw materials. So many channels have 
hitherto been open for the remunerative employment of capital that little 
attention has been given to the possibility of New South Wales supply- 
ing other countries with manufactured goods, and in this connection 
the Colony cannot yet be said to have achieved any important position. 
Nevertheless its manufactures are not inconsiderable, although local 
markets furnish so wide a scope for manufacturing industry as to make 
it improbable that any great expansion of an export trade will be 
experienced in the immediate future. As, however, other outlets to the 
employment of capital are closed, the vast possibilities of advantageously 
using the varied resources of the country for the manufacture of goods 
in which a profitable export trade could be conducted will doubtless be 
recognised. 
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Total and Average Values.—In the following table are given the 
values per head of the principal articles of domestic export during the 
year 1893 :— 


Coal and coke 
Copper 

Fruit, green 
Leather 


Shale, kerosene 

Silver, silver-lead, and ore 
Skins and hides 

Tallow 

Timber, dressed and rough 
Tin 


Cmwwwow. & 


The total values of the principal articles are given in the succeeding 
table :— 


Copper (net export) ... 


Fruit 
Leather 
Live stock 

315,429 | Wool 9,675,061 


Liwe Stock.—The exports in live stock have fluctuated greatly both 
in number and in value, consequent on the seasons experienced, not 
alone in New South Wales, but also in the neighbouring Colonies. The 
horses sent out of the Colony have increased both in number and in 
value, and the same may be said with regard to those introduced into it, 
During 1893 the number exported was 3,362, valued at £107,500 ; while 
those imported numbered 5,603, valued at £114,077. It must, however, 
be pointed out that the thoroughbred racers which pass backward and 
forward between Sydney and Melbourne lend to the trade in horses a 
greater importance than its real magnitude warrants. During 1893 
horned cattle declared to be produce of the Colony were exported to the 
number of 47,514 head, valued at £195,006 ; while the number imported 
was 209,243 head, valued at £538,117. During the year 924,667 sheep 
bred in the Colony, valued at £285,979, were exported ; while those 
imported numbered 1,017,253, valued at £307,159. The figures telating 
to the exportation and importation of various kinds of live stock, it 
should be explained, include the stock sent from one Colony to another 
in pursuit of better pasturage, or for fattening and breeding purposes, 
During 1893 the number of sheep given as having been re-exported was 
8,345, valued at £2,275 ; and of cattle, 13,053 head, valued at £52,112, 


Re-Exports. 


The re-export trade of the Colony is not so large as it was several 
years ago. Formerly the shipping facilities offered by Sydney attracted 
a large amount of Queensland, New Zealand, and South Sea commerce to 
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that port for the purpose of transhipment to Europe ; but the establish- 
ment of direct communication between the ports of the Old World and 
the Colonies named has, to some extent, checked the expansion of the 
re-export trade of New South Wales, although it is hardly possible that 
it will fall below its present dimensions. During the year 1893 the 
re-export trade was valued at £5,827,010, of which amount goods to the 
value of £5,191,249 were seaborne, and goods to the value of £635,761 
were carried overland. The value per head of population of the re-export 
trade was £5 10s. 10d. ; while the total values of the principal articles 
re-exported were as given in the following table :— 
Apparel (wearing) 37,$ Machinery 
Boots and shoes .... ... 20,637 | Paper, books, &c. ....... 
Spirits 

Le ter Sugar... 
Drapery H Tea... of 
Hardware wae 5 i 107,211 
Tron and steel 76, Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 45,992 
Live stock 


The value of the re-export trade grouped under the several heads 
already adopted for the imports and the exports of home produce, as shown 
in the tables given on pages 48 and 52, may be obtained by deducting 
the value of goods imported for home consumption from the value of 
the total imports given in the table on page 48. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE. 


During 1893 the sum of £684,352 represented the revenue derived 
from duties paid on 975,971 gallons of imported spirits, inclusive of 
perfumed spirits and samples, the duty being 14s. and 20s. respectively. 
Spirits locally distilled are subject to an excise equivalent to the 
duty levied on those imported, and the amount derived from this 
source was £18,165, collected on 25,950 gallons. On still wine a duty 
of 5s. a gallon is levied, and on sparkling wine a duty of 10s. a gallon. 
There were imported during the year 86,688 gallons of still wine, 
yielding revenue to the amount of £21,672; and 11,656 gallons of 
sparkling wine, yielding £5,828. On ale and beer is levied a duty per 
gallon of 6d. in wood or jar, and of 9d. in bottle. The imports for the 
year amounted to 740,826 gallons and 826,320 gallons respectively, 
which together yielded a revenue of £48,439. The excise on beer 
brewed in New South Wales is 3d. per gallon, and the amount collected 
was £121,925 on 9,753,200 gallons. As an off-set to this excise levy, 
there are no import duties imposed on hops and malt, although sugar, 
largely used in brewing, bears one. 

There is an import duty of 3s. a pound on manufactured tobacco ; 
of ls. a pound on leaf delivered from bond and intended for manu- 
facture in the Colony by any licensed manufacturer ; of 3s. a pound on 
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leaf delivered from bond for home consumption ; and of 6s. a pound on 
cigars and cigarettes. On tobacco when manufactured locally there is 
an excise duty of 1s. 3d. a pound, and on locally manufactured cigars and 
cigarettes 2s. 6d. a pound. The total amount derived by the revenue from 
import duty and excise on tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes during the year 
1893 was £371,953. Refined sugar, defined by the Commissioners of 
Customs to mean only loaf sugar, is subject to a duty of 6s. 8d. a 
hundredweight. During the year 3,108 cwt. were imported, yielding 
an amount to the revenue of £1,036. The duty imposed on raw sugar, 
including all the ordinary sugars of trade, is 5s. per ewt. ; the quantity 
imported during the year was 41 4,408 ewt., and the amount ‘realised to the 
revenue from this source, £103, 602. From this it will be seen that 
despite the large area in the Colony devoted to the cultivation of sugar, 

the production is not yet sufficient for the requirements of “the 
population. 

The other articles in the specific list which contributed the largest 
amounts to the revenue of the country during the year 1893 were as 
follow :— 

Articles. Duty paid. Articles. Duty paid. 
£ £ 


Grain and phlse (including flour) 93,422 | Cement 

Fruit of all descriptions 64,382 Dried and preserved fish 

Kerosene, and other oils.. .. .... 61,392 | Condensed and preserved milk 11,251 
Timber 54,291 Papers 1&0. 6.305. .cscese 

Iron and iron manufactures..,... 32,529 | Cocoa and chocolate... 

Hay and chaff 23,912 | Jams and jellies 

Salt .- 20,910 | Starch, &c. 

Potatoes ... «. 18,081 i 
Opium 2:...5.0:/60 cl ;819 
Candles 14,755 


The specific duties collected on other articles during the year 
amounted to £64,639. The 10 per cent. ad valorem duties yielded to 
the revenue £387,896, and the 15 per cent., £61,106. The total 
amount collected from import duties during 1893 was £2,114,943, from 
which must be deducted drawbacks and refunds to the amount of 
£49,285, leaving a net sum of £2,065,658. The excise duties 
amounted during the same period to £265,504, from which subtracting 
drawbacks and refunds totalling £1,388, there is left a net amount of 
£264,116. Adding together the net import and net excise duties, it will 
be seen that the revenue of the Colony gained from these two sources a 
sum amounting to £2,329,774. The gross amount of revenue collected 
at Sydney by the Custom House officers was £2,051,464, and at New- 
castle, £151,287. The other ports and the inland stations of the 
Colony contributed £250,232 


CHAPTER V. 


Settlement. 


hater the foundation of the Colony in 1788 to the close of the year 

1893 an area of 44,352,937 acres of the public lands of New South 
Wales has been totally alienated, or is now in process of alienation 
under the system of deferred payments on conditional purchases. The 
total area of the Colony, exclusive of water, is estimated from plani- 
metrical measurement to embrace 195,882,150 acres; hence, as a 
result of the operations of the various Orders, Regulations, and Acts of 
Council and of Parliament dealing with the disposal of the public lands, 
for a period slightly over a century, nearly one-fourth of the total 
acreage of the country has passed beyond the control of the people. Of 
the 44,352,937 acres referred to, 7,146,579 acres were granted and 
sold by private tender and public auction prior to the year 1862; 
14,297,754 acres have been sold unconditionally during the period 
extending from the year 1862 to the year 1893 inclusive; 2,342,251 
acres have been sold conditionally during the same period, and deeds 
have been issued for the holdings comprised in this area ; 167,745 
acres have been granted to the end of 1893 under the Volunteer Land 
Regulations of 1867 ; and 184,247 acres have been granted for public 
purposes during the period extending from 1862 to 1893; to which 
must be added 20,214,361 acres in process of alienation, standing 
good on the 3lst of December, 1893, under the system of deferred 
payments, 

At the close of the year 1893 a total area of 127,092,070 acres was 
leased to pastoral tenants and others, of which area 58,157,745 acres 
were held under pastoral leases, 40,485,742 acres under occupation 
licenses, 12,707,423 acres under conditional leases, 9,690,340 acres 
under homestead leases, and 5,207,222 acres under annual leases, 
while leases other than those specified comprised 743,377 acres, and 
there were also 100,221 acres leased under the Mining Act. Hence, of 
the total available area of the Colony, the area sold and leased com- 
prised 171,445,007 acres, and the area neither alienated nor held under 
contract, including roads, public reserves, and land unsuitable for 
settlement, only 24,437,143 acres. 
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The progress of alienation and conditional settlement by purchase 
and lease, at various periods from 1861 to 1891, and since annually, is 
shown in the following table :— 


. hi Area conditionally ses 
Area alienated for which purchased, standing good Area conditionally leased 


deeds have issued. on Bist December. on 31st December. 


acres. 

1861 7,146,579 

1871 8,630,604 2,280,000 

1881 22,406,746 12,875,392 or 
1891 23,775,410 19,805,892 é 
1892 23,937,392 20,115,467 14,370,80 
1893 24,138,576 20,214,361 12,707,243 


The land held under conditional lease is also virtually alienated, the 
holder having the right of converting his lease into a freehold at any 
time during its currency. 


RURAL SETTLEMENT— HOLDINGS. 


If land held by Crown tenants be excluded, the number of holdings 
in the Colony of 1 acre and upwards in extent, in March, 1894, was 
55,251, as compared with 39,918 fourteen years previously, being an 
increase of 38-4 per cent. ; while the area comprised in the holdings 
advanced from 22,721,603 to 42,078,336 acres, or 85:2 per cent., during 
the same period. 

The subjoined table shows the number of holdings in different classes 
at various terms of the period from 31st March, 1880, to a similar date 
in 1894 :— 


Acreage. 1879-80. 1884-85. 1889-90. 1892-93. 1393-94. 


No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 16 acres 4,974 5,409 8,804 10,164 10,892 
16 to 200 21,302 20,998 22,153 23,790 24,062 
201 to 400 ay 6,199 6,363 7,059 7,796 7,821 
401 to 1,000 re 4,964 6,497 6,906 7,453 7,313 
1,001 to 2,000 ............ 1,212 1,886 2,388 2,547 2,508 
2,001 to 10,000 940 1,413 1,994 2,006 2,012 
10,001 and upwards 327 513 656 672 


39,918 | 43,079 | 49,960 | 54,428 
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Generally speaking, the holdings under 16 acres in extent are to be 
found in the vicinity of towns. ‘They consist in the main of orchards 
and gardens, and the increase of 119 per cent. in their number is what 
would naturally be expected in consideration of the fact of a growing 
demand for their produce by a large urban population. On the other 
hand, the number of holdings of moderate size advances but slowly, 
the total of. those having an area between 16 and 400 acres showing an 
increase of only 16 per cent. since the year 1879—by no means a satis- 
factory feature of the table. The larger holdings have, however, in- 
creased in a remarkable degree, the number at the close of 1893 being 
68 per cent. higher than in 1879. 

The area of holdings, as returned by occupiers, in every fifth year 
from 1879-80 to 1889-90, and also in 1892-93 and 1893-94, is given 
in the subjoined table :— 


yee Under 201 From 201 From 1,001 Upwards of Total area 
acres. to 1,000 acres, | to 10,000 acres.| 10,000 acres, of Holdings. 
acres. acres. acres. acres, acres, 
1879-80 1,890,293 4,950,938 5,692,576 | 10,187,796 | 22,721,603 
1884-85 1,898,803 5,905,810 8,198,178 | 19,032,713 | 35,035,504 
1889-90 2,105,555 6,352,325 | 10,417,449 | 22,167,300 | 41,042,629 
1892-93 2,168,056 7,000,684 | 11,940,988 | 22,567,753 | 43,677,481 
1893-94 2,190,854 6,973,232 | 11,931,451 | 20,982,799 | 42,078,336 


In 1879 one-fifth of the whole extent of the holdings consisted of 
unenclosed land ; but at the beginning of 1894 the proportion had been 
reduced to one-twentieth, the unenclosed area at the latter period com- 
prising 2,033,011 acres out of a total of 42,078,336 acres occupied—a 
result due partly to the operation of legislation, and partly to the saving 
of labour which an enclosed holding enables occupiers to effect. 

The owners of the land, in the great majority of cases, are the occupiers 
also, tenancy, as understood among older settled communities, having 
made comparatively little progress in the Colony. Of the total quantity 
of land alienated, an area comprising 88-71 per cent. still remains in 
the occupancy of the proprietors, while an area comprising only 11:29 
per cent. is held under lease from the freeholders, the total quantity of 
the first description of holdings being 37,328,818 acres, and of the 
second, 4,749,518 acres. Settlement in New South Wales has, however, 
tended hitherto towards the concentration into a comparatively small 
number of hands of the lands alienated to a large number of individual 
selectors—a result due to the inefficient working of the Acts intended 
to settle the people on the lands of the Colony. 
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The subjoined table shows the number of occupiers of freehold and 
rented holdings of various sizes throughout the Colony :— 


Occupiers of— 


Size of Holdings. Partly Total 

Freehold Rented |Freehold and|Freehold and Holdings. 
Land. Land. partly Crown Lands. 

Rented Lands 


No. No. No. No. No. 
1 to 30 acres ...... Ty 8,690 4,382 572 153 13,797 


31,, 400 acres.........) 16,352 5,850 1,844 4,932 28,978 
401 ,, 1,000 acres ......) 3,253 554 577 2,929 7,313 
1,001 ,, 10,000 acres ...| 1,753 232 437 2,098 4,520 
Upwards of 10,000 acres’ 91 7 42 503 643 


siitéoseel ? BOSLSD 11,025 3,472 10,615 55,251 


The area of freehold and rented holdings, and the percentage of 
alienated land in holdings of each specified size, as well as the proportion 
borne to the total alienated area by each class of freehold and rented 
holdings, are shown in the following table :— 


Percent- Percentage 
eee to Total 
Land in Area of the 
; f Area— Area— Y, > Ali 
Size of Holdings. Freehold. Rented. 0 gl Colony Alienated. 
sizes of 
Holdings. | Freehold. | Rented. 


acres. acres. acres. per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
1 to 30 acres 75,520 49,432 124,952 0°30 0°18 0°12 


81 ,, 400 acres.......... 8,520,176 870,541 | 4,390,717 | 10°48 3°36 2-07 
401 ,, 1,000 acres 4,077,025 571,392 | 4,648,417 | 11°05 9°69 1°36 
1,001 ,, 10,000 acres 10,440,322 | 1,491,129 | 11,931,451 | 28°35 24-81 3°54 
Upwards of 10,000 acres ..| 19,215,775 | 1,767,024 | 20,982,799 | 49°87 45°67 4-20 


37,328,818 4,749,518 | 42,078,336 100°00 88°71 11°29 


Holdings of 1 acre to 30 acres in extent number 13,797, with an aggre- 
gate area of 124,952 acres, or only 0-3 per cent. of the total area of land 
alienated i in the Colony, viz., 42,078,336 acres, each of these minimum- 
sized holdings averaging 9 acres. The number of holdings between 31 
and 400 acres in extent was 28,978, and their aggregate area 4,390,717 
acres, or 10°43 per cent. of the total area alienated, the average per 
holding being 152 acres ; and it is in this category that the greater 
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portion of the land devoted to cultivation is to be found. Of holdings of 
401 up to 1,000 acres, there were 7,313—the number now decreasing 
rapidly as the areas increase in extent. Estates of this class aggregate 
in area 4,648,417 acres, or 11:05 per cent. of the total area alienated, 
the average per holding being 636 acres. The tendency for the estates 
to decrease in number as they increase in size becomes still more marked 
with regard to holdings between 1,001 and 10,000 acres, which com- 
prised only 4,520 separately owned areas, of an aggregate area of 
11,931,451 acres, or 28°35 per cent. of the total area alienated, thus 
giving an average of nearly 2,640 acres for each holding. The climax 
is, however, reached in the holdings of more than 10,000 acres in 
extent. Of these there were only 643, with an aggregate area of 
20,982,799 acres, or 49:8 per cent. of the total area of the alienated 
land in the Colony, and an average area for each estate of 32,633 acres. 


SETTLEMENT AND AGRICULTURE. 


The following table shows the area alienated, and the proportion 
alienated to the total area of the Colony, together with the area culti- 
vated, and the proportion cultivated to the aggregate area of each class 
of holdings :— 


Proportion 
cultivated 
to aggre- 
gate area 
alienated, 


Aggregate | Proportion Area 
arevalienated to total cultivated 
in each area of in each 
series. Colony. series. 


Size of Holding. Number. 


No. acres. per cent. acres, per cent, 
1 to 30 acres ....... 13,797 124,952 0:3 44,725 35°'8 

31 to 400 acres 28,978 | 4,390,717 10°4 511,761 11°6 
401 to 1,000 acres 7,813 | 4,648,417 11°0 282,096 61 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ... 4,520 11,931,451 28°4 283,163 2°4 
Upwards of 10,000 acres 643 |20,982,799 49°9 77,305 O04 


Total and Proportion 55,251 |42,078,336 100°0 | 1,199,050 2°8 


Notwithstanding the fact that the highest proportion of cultivated 
land, when compared with the total alienated area of the Colony, is to 
be found in the series of holdings ranging from 31 to 400 acres, it 
represents, when compared with the aggregate area alienated in 
the series itself, only 11°6 per cent., while on smaller holdings, 
less than 31 acres in extent, the proportion of land under cultiva- 
tion reaches 35:8 per cent. The proportion decreases considerably 
in the larger estates, those over 10,000 acres showing only 0-4 per cent. 
of their total area as being under cultivation. 
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Reference has already been made on page 59 to the different classes 
of occupiers, but a much more comprehensive view of the various phases 
of settlement may be obtained from the following table, in which the 
holdings are divided into a greater number of categories according to 
their size :— 


Oceupiers of— 


Total 
Occupiers. 


Size of Holdings. Partly Free- 

Freehold |Rented Land) hold and (Freehold and 

(Private). ee Ta ie Land. 
and, 


30,001 ,, 40,000 
40,001 ,, and upwards... 


General Total 3,472 10,615 


The foregoing table shows that the occupiers of freehold land, number 
30,139, the proportion of these to the total number of occupiers being 
fairly constant in each group of the series. The absolute tenants number 
11,025, and are far more numerous as occupiers of the smaller holdings, 
diminishing rapidly both in number and proportion as the estates expand 
inarea. The same is the case also with regard to holders of freehold and 
rented land, who number only 3,472 ; while the occupiers of holdings to 
which are attached Crown lands number 10,615, the majority of the 
estates comprising over 1,000 acres in extent coming under this category. 
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In considering the different uses to which the alienated lands of the 
Colony are put, it must be remembered that no hard and fast rule can 
be drawn between those holdings which are returned as being used 
principally for agricultural purposes, and others as devoted to grazing ; 
because, except in the extreme west of the Colony, where hardly any 
crops are grown, agriculture and the pastoral industry are usually 
carried on side by side. It is true, however, that farming is pursued to 
a greater extent on estates below 300 acres in area than on those of a 
larger size, the proportional number of holdings occupied principally for 
agricultural purposes being greater as the respective areas diminish. 
Beyond 500 acres the land becomes more and more exclusively given over 
to the pastoral industry, the proportion of cultivated estates diminishing 
as the areas increase, until but few are found among those of the larger 
class of areas upon which any kind of crops are grown. 

The figures given in this chapter relate exclusively to rural lands, 
No exact estimate of holdings in urban areas has been made, although 
there is evidence that their number falls little short of 90,000, so that 
the total number of landowners in the Colony does not fall far short of 
140,000. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Pastoral Industry. 


1 amg Captain Arthur Phillip landed on Dawes’ Point in 1788, 
he brought with him a bull, 4 cows, a calf, a stallion, 3 
mares, 3 foals, 29 sheep, 12 pigs, and a few goats. No systematic 
record of the importation of stock appears to have been kept during 
the early years of the history of the settlement—at all events, none 
has come down to us; but a few head, chiefly of sheep from India, 
were introduced into the Colony. during the period extending from 
the date of Phillip’s landing to the year 1800. The live stock is 
stated in 1792 to have comprised 23 head of horned cattle, old and 
young; 11 horses; 105 sheep, the selling price of which was quoted 
as 10 guineas a piece ; and 43 hogs. It is interesting, also, to mention 
the discovery, in 1796, of a herd of 60 head at the Cow-pastures, 
near Camden. ‘These were the descendants of some cattle which 
had strayed from the settlement a few years before, and they proved 
a very welcome addition to the live stock of the little Colony, 
although their quality had deteriorated somewhat, the probable result 
of in-breeding. In the year 1800, twelve years after the arrival 
of the First Fleet, the live stock comprised 1,044 head of cattle, 6,124 
sheep, 203 horses, 2,182 goats, and 4,017 swine. Twenty-five years 
afterwards these had increased to 134,519 head of eattle, 237,622 sheep, 
6,142 horses, and 39,006 pigs ; and at the conclus.on of the first half- 
century of the Colony’s history the census of the live stock in New 
South Wales accounted for 1,738,965 head of cattle, 13,059,324 sheep, 
132,437 horses, and 61,631 swine. The severance from the Colony 
of the Port Phillip District in 1851, and of Queensland in 1859, 
reduced the stock considerably, so that in the last-mentioned year it 
numbered 2,408,586 head of cattle, 6,119,163 sheep, 251,497 horses, 
and 180,662 swine. At the close of the year 1893 the cattle had 
declined in number to 2,155,500 head, while the sheep had increased to 
56,980,688, the horses to 481,399, and the swine to 240,860. 


SHEEP. 


The beginning of the progress which has resulted in the present 
prosperity of New South Wales (notwithstanding the temporary wave 
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of depression which has broken over the Colony) is due to the early 
discovery of the suitability of its area for pastoral pursuits, the estab- 
lishment of which, on a thorough and scientific basis, was the work of 
John Macarthur, although his “enterprise was ably seconded, and the 
industry introduced by him successfully carried on, by his successors, 
the squatters, who continuously pushed westward with their flocks, 
increasing the output of the staple product of the Colony, and enlarging 
the area of settlement. 

The successive steps in the march of this, the leading industry of 
New South Wales, since the year 1860—the year succeeding that in 
which the separation of Queensland took place—are shown in quin- 
quennial periods up to 1890, and annually since that date, in the 
subjoined table :— 

Number. Number. 
6,119,163 37,820,906 
8,132,511 pbesbatiel aeaces) (iy OPIS paOL 

16,308,585 61,831,416 
25,353,924 wee .» 58,080,114 
35,398, 121 coms -» 56,980,688 


The ratio of annual increase for the whole period is about 7°8 per 
cent., but divided into four periods the ratios are—for the first period, 
1860 to 1870, 10°3 per cent. ; for the second, 1870-1880, 8-1 per cant. ; 
for the third, 1880-1890, 4-6 per cent. ; and for the fourth, 1890-1893, 
only 0°6 per cent. The very small increase characterising the last 
period is explained by the fact that, consequent on the growth of the 
trade in frozen meat, and in the practice of boiling down for tallow, 
the number of sheep slaughtered is much greater than heretofore. 

‘The following table shows the classification of the flocks of the 
14,033 persons who owned sheep during the year 1893 :— 


Number of * = Number of 

Sheep Owners. Size of Flocks, Sheep owned. 
1,105,083 

1,747,860 

3,110,361 

5,293,544 

5,092,959 

6,722,825 

14,966,272 

11,296,811 

7,644,973 


Total ... 14,033 56,980,688 


The actual loss of sheep from drought and failure of grass cannot be 
ascertained, but it is possible to make an approximate estimate of the 
diminution of flocks due to these causes by comparing the addition 
due to natural increase in ordinary seasons with the actual number 
ascertained from the pastoral returns, and allowing for decrease by 
export, slaughtering, and natural deaths. In pursuance of this 
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plan, a table, given hereunder, has been prepared, showing the expected 
increase of sheep after all causes of natural decrease have been allowed 
for, the actual increase or decrease during each year, and the loss which 
may be attributed to the season. The information given extends over 
twenty years, during which period only ten years show no loss, or a 
loss so slight as hardly to be appreciable ; while six seasons of an 
opposite character were experienced, during which there was not only 
no increase, but an actual decrease on the number of the previous 
year, ranging from 84,000 in 1876 to 6,255,000 in 1884, the loss on 
the year last named reaching the enormous total of 8,138,000, a number 
larger than the total flocks in some of the other Colonies of the 
group. The loss during the year 1892 was 4,190,120, due chiefly 
to drought in the extreme western regions. During the year 1893, 
which was generally favourable to graziers, loss through drought and 
failure of grass was experienced in only a few districts. 


Expected | Expected 


increase, allow- Actual Loss : hincrease, allow- Actual | Loss 
ing for allcauses| increase or through ing for all causes} increase or | through 
of natural de- decrease. Seasons. of natural de- decrease. Seasons. 
crease. crease. | 


| 

1874} 3,807,000 | 3,807,000 |1884| 1,883,000 |*6,255,000 | 8,138,000» 
1875| 2,556,000 | 2,556,000 1885) 6,160.000 | 6,160,000 1 
1876} 1,915,000 *84,000 ¢ 1886} 3,409,000 | 1,348,000 | 2,061,000. 
1877} 1,802,000 |*3,748,000 é 1887| 7,796,000 | 7,796,000 + 
1878) 3,958,000 | 3,958,000 1888} 2,435,000 | *462,000 | 2,897,000. 
1879) 4,583,000 | 4,583,000 1889} 5,339,000 | 3,603,000 | 1,736,000. 
1880} 5,335,000 | 5,335,000 1890} 5,880,000 | 5,880,000 4 
1881) 2,947,000 | 1,194,000 | 1,753,000 ||1891) 5,845,000 | 5,845,000 + 
1882| 1,797,000 | *477,000 | 2,274,000 ||1892 439,120 |*3,751,000 | 4,190,120. 
1883} 3,193,000 | 1,801,000 | 1,392,000 1893) 1,099,000 |*1,099,000 ih 


* Decrease during the year. + No loss, or, if any, very slight. {Expected decrease. 


After every allowance has been made for the causes which ordinarily 
check the increase of the flocks of the Colony—the demands of the 
slaughter-yard, the requirements of the neighbouring Colonies, and 
deaths due to causes other than drought—it will be found that the rate 
of increase for any one year should be about 20 per cent., or a 
doubling of the number within a period of about four years. Experi- 
ence shows, however, that such a rate of increase has been approached, 
only once since the year 1861. There was a twofold increase in the 
flocks of the Colony during the quinquennial period extending from 
1861 to 1866 ; they were again doubled during the eight years, 1866-— 
1874; and in the thirteen years, 1874-1887. It may hereafter become 
a question of national interest as to how many sheep the Colony could 
be made to sustain under a system of artificial feeding and watering, 
Recent experience has, however, shown plainly that under the present 
mode of depasturing stock, even with a continuation of favourable 


E 
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seasons, it is impossible to support for any lengthened period an increase 
similar to that recorded for the year 1891 alone, as in six years the 
flocks would number 120,000,000, a total nearly as large as that now 
found in all the Colonies of the Australasian group. ‘Since the year 
just mentioned, a decrease, due to the greater number of sheep slaugh- 
tered for boiling-down and the frozen export trade, has taken place—a 
fact adverted to in another portion of this chapter. 
The numbers of sheep exported and imported during the five years 
1889-1893 are shown in the following table :— 
Exported. Imported, 
1,217,325 832,565 
2,987,902 598,077 
1,615,964 663,044 


1,583, 666 520,660 
933,012 1,017,253 


The demand for sheep for local consumption was until recent years so 
small as compared with the supply that it did not appreciably affect the 
increase of the flocks of the Colony. This is, however, no longer the 
case, the demand for local consumption during the year 1893 being as 
much as 6:3 per cent. of the number of sheep depastured. Besides the 
sheep slaughtered for home consumption, there were, of the total flocks, 
2°6 per cent. killed for freezing and preserving, and 5:6 per cent. for 
boiling-down purposes. 

At the end of 1893 the sexes and classes of sheep in the Colony were 
estimated to comprise 796,355 rams, 24,895,703 ewes, 19,495,275 
wethers, and 11,793,355 lambs. Such is the salubrity of the climate 
that stock of all kinds may be left in the open air, there being no 
necessity for housing even during the winters, which, for the greater 
portion of the Colony, are notably mild. The sheep run either in 
paddocks, or on the open plains under the care of shepherds, although 
on some stations they are both shepherded andenclosed. During 1893 
those enclosed in paddocks numbered 59,514,399 ; those shepherded in 
the open, 697,639 ; and those both shepherded and enclosed, 768,650. 

At the close of the year 1892 there were in the Colony 27,053,201 
ewes ; but if allowance be made for the number of these dying from 
natural causes, slaughtered, and exported, there were probably, at the 
time of lambing, not more than 23,000,000, of which number about 
15,650,000 had been put to the rams. The proportion of lambing, as 
estimated by the Chief Inspector of Stock, is 69 per cent. ; the propor- 
tion for the spring being 67% per cent. ; for the autumn, 70} per cent. ; 
and for the winter, 633 per cent. This proportion of 69 per cent. 
would give the lambs cast as about 10,794,000. Graziers refrained 
from putting ewes to rams on account of various reasons ; for example, 

‘runs were in some districts overstocked ; in others the season did 
not appear hopeful; and again, in some districts of the Colony the 
pastoralists were anxious to preserve the grass for fattening off the 
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wethers for market. At the close of 1892 the total number of sheep 
in the Colony was 58,080,114 ; the increase by lambing during 1893 
was 10,794,442 ; the number imported exceeded that exported during 
the year by 84,241 ; the slaughtering returns show that 4,547,350 sheep 
and lambs were killed for local consumption and export, besides which 
about 580,000 were killed on stations, and 3,336,300 for boiling down ; 
while the loss by ordinary mortality and stress of season may be set 
down at 3,514,459 ; hence a total number of 56,980,688 sheep were 
depastured on the lands of the Colony at the close of the year. 


VALUE OF THE Woot CLIP. 


Of late years the average annual value of the wool clip has amounted to 
about £10,000,000, In 1891 the value of the exports was £11,036,018, 
the highest ever reached ; but the quantity of 331,887,720 Ib. sent away 
included a portion of the clip of the previous year, held over on account 
of the great maritime strike. During 1892 the quantity exported 
weighed 312,225,293 Ib., valued at £10,211,456 ; and in the succeeding 
year, 318,782,858 lb., valued at £9,675,061. With the exception of 
the export for 1891, that for 1893 was the highest ever shipped from 
New South Wales in one season, but in consequence of a fall in the 
price of the staple its value was exceeded in 1889, 1891, and 1892, 
while it was nearly approached in 1883, when the export totalled 
only 188,161,710 lb., valued at £9,598,761. The year 1889 was the 
first in the history of the Colony in which the value of the clip exceeded 
£10,000,000 of money, the quantity exported being 261,853,484 Tb., 
valued at £10,620,636, The subjoined table summarises in quinquennial 
periods the state of the export trade in New South Wales wool during 
the period from 1860 to 1890, and annually since that date, the weights 
given representing the actual exports of washed and greasy wool taken 
together :— 


Quantity. Value. fear. Quantity. Value, 
lb. £ lb. £ 
14,962,362 1,454,289 168, 151,659 7,246,642 
29, 858,791 2,283,560 236,322,828 8,991,396 
47,440,610 2,741,141 331,887,720 11,036,018 
87,534,280 5,651,643 312,225,293 10,211,456 
154,871,832 8,040,625 5 318,782,858 9,675,061 


CATTLE. 


Cattle-rearing at one time promised to take a high place among the 
most important of the industries of New South Wales, but since the 
year 1875 the number depastured on the grazing-lands of the Colony, 
though still considerable, has greatly declined. The following table 
exhibits the number of horned cattle in New South Wales at the end 
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of each quinquennial period from 1861 to 1890, and annually since the 
last-mentioned year :— 


Year. Number. Number. 
2,408,586 1,317,315 
1,961,905 1,909,009 
2,195,096 2,046,347 
3,134,086 2,147,074 
2,580,040 2,155,500 


The highest number in any one year during the period embraced 
in the foregoing table was that for 1875, when the horned cattle 
depastured in the Colony numbered 3,134,086 ; and the lowest that for 
1885, when the number fell to 1,317,315. If the figures be compared 
with those showing the number of sheep depastured in New South 
Wales during the same period, it will be found that a remarkable 
substitution has taken place in the class of stock bred during the past 
thirty years or so. It is debatable whether this will in the end prove 
advantageous to the State, though there is little doubt that at present 
the breeding of sheep is more profitable to the individual owner. The 
gradual decline during the period extending from the year 1881 to the 
year 1885 was due doubtless to a continuation of bad seasons, the 
quinquennium being characterised by a severe drought, culminating in 
1884, during which year over 8,000,000 sheep perished from lack of 
water and failure of pasturage. Since 1885 there has been a slight 
yearly increase in the number of horned cattle, which may be taken as 
evidence of a disposition on the part of pastoralists in some districts to 
revert to the breeding of this class of stock. The increase in the 
number of cattle depastured during 1893 upon that of the previous 
year was 8,426, but compared with the figures given for 1875 there was 
a decrease of 978,586. 

The following table has been compiled on the lines adopted for that 
of sheep, given on page 65, and shows the expected increase of horned 
stock, after all causes of natural decrease have been allowed for, the 
actual increase or decrease during each year, and the loss which may be 
attributed to the season :— 


Expected Increase, 
Year. allowing for all causes 
of natural Decrease. 


Actual Increase 


Gnitearease: Loss through Seasons. 


No. No. No. 
SSO ces navaccucecs chase 114,900 *219,200 334,100 
ee 64,100 *215,600 279,700 
30,600 *107,800 138,400 
66,800 50,50C 16,300 

207,600 207,600 + 

82,600 47,400 35,200 

118,700 118,700 ap 
299,590 167,400 132,100 

137,300 137,300 + 

100,727 100,727 fs 
76,800 8,400 68,400 


* Decrease during the year. + No loss; or, if any, very slight. 
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The principal breeds of cattle in New South Wales are the Durham 
or Shorthorn, the Hereford, the Devon, the Ayrshire, and the Alderney, 
together with crosses from them. The number of each breed depastured 
in the Colony at the close of 1893, as far as could be ascertained, was 
as shown in the subjoined statement :-— 

Breed, No. of head. 


Shorthorn 759,928 
Hereford 

Devon 

Black-polled 

Ayrshire 

Other breeds .. 

Cross-bred 


Ota es aves stesssescrsssuesevent 2,155,500 


Horned stock for the most part run in paddocks, the total number 
so depastured being 1,725,093, while 281,033 grazed on open runs, and 
149,374 both in enclosed paddocks and in the open. 

Many stock-owners, resident principally in the coastal districts, are 
turning their attention to dairying instead of continuing to fatten 
stock for market ; and there is therefore a comparatively large increase 
in the number of milch cattle. It is believed that this change will 
become progressive, and, in time, general throughout the Colony, as 
dairying, properly carried out, yields highly satisfactory returns on the 
capital invested. 

In 1893 the breeding cows numbered 716,000, and of these 392,579 
yielded milk for dairying purposes. The calves branded during the 
year probably numbered 513,000, though the annual returns show a 
smaller total. This is equivalent to an average of 71 to every 100 
breeding cows. In a season which is not unfavourable, such as 
that of 1893, it is reasonable to expect a proportion of at least 
80 per cent. of calves from the total number of breeding cows. 
It is evident, therefore, that a considerable number of the young stock 
did not reach the age when they are usually branded. This was 
certainly the case with a large proportion of the calves dropped by what 
are termed dairy cows. 


HORSES. 


New South Wales is admirably adapted for the breeding of saddle 
and light-harness horses, and it is a matter of doubt whether animals 
bred for these particular uses are surpassed anywhere outside the Aus- 
tralian Colonies. The bush-horse is not only hardy but swift, and is 
capable of making a long journey at a rapid pace, even when fed only 
on the ordinary herbage of the country ; and in times of drought, when 
there is a scarcity of grass and water, he frequently performs astonishing 
feats of endurance. Owing to the introduction of superior stud-horses 
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and to the practice of breeding more and more from mares of a good 
strain, the breed is, generally speaking, improving, deterioration of 
stock being due in the main to the effects of drought, and to the 
practice of producing from weedy mares for racing purposes, As may 
be seen from the subjoined statement, the number of horses in the 
Colony shows little increase since the year 1875 :— 


Year. Number. Year. Number. 
251,497 BRB cccsccassacseanemonees 344,697 
282,587 MBBOW cesscttdeeeesd Meees 444,163 
337,597 DEO cs inad.cessacasdamnentons 459,755 
357,696 UO isssssacszsapnadaraces 481,416 
395,984 WMSretelay caccesesme tp asiai sie 481,399 


The horse stock of the Colony has been divided for purposes of 
classification into draught, light-harness, and saddle horses. The 
numbers of these particular varieties in 1893 were as shown in the ' 
following table :— 


Class. Thoroughbred. Ordinary. Total. 
DRBMOD TE, cis) seekonaanie 21,010 127,508 148,518 
Light-harness enema, posnes 16,708 107,894 124,602 
MOGUL ea paaavadeere ness 31,734 176,545 208,279 

Patel <sivaasnn 69,452 411,947 481,399 


PASTORAL PROPERTY. 


Pastoral property and live stock together form the largest factor in 
the wealth, not of New South Wales alone, but also of all the other 
principal Colonies of Australasia, notably of Queensland and New 
Zealand ; and the return derived therefrom is the largest source of the 
income of their inhabitants. The total capital value of pastoral pro- 
perty in the parent Colony in the year 1893, including land, improve- 
ments, and plant, as well as stock, was estimated at £142,516,000. Of 
this amount £72,629,000 represented the value of land, £47,926,000 
that of improvements and plant, and £21,961,000 that of stock—the 
last-mentioned item including sheep valued at £12,821,000; horned 
cattle, exclusive of dairy cows, valued at £5,289,000; and horses 
valued at £3,851,000. The value of the production from sheep for the 
same period may be estimated at £12,031,970 ; from cattle, £1,298,530 ; 
and from horses, £736,560 ; making together a total of £14,067,060. 
This does not, however, include the return from dairy cattle during the 
year, which may be reckoned as totalling £2,129,300 in addition. 
These returns include the value of improvements in Crown lands 
under lease to pastoralists, which was estimated to be £9,000,000 for 
the year ; while the capital value of the land is, of course, excluded from 
the general estimate. 

The number of sheep and cattle runs in New South Wales in 1893 
was 46,527, and of these 39,053 were enclosed, and 7,474 were 
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unenclosed. Of the enclosed runs, 24,329 were properly subdivided 
into paddocks, and 14,724 were only partially so; the area comprised 
in these holdings being approximately 168,071,000 acres, of which 
number 40,879,000 acres were freehold, and 127,192,000 acres were 
leased from the State. The improvements effected on pastoral estates 
by fencing, and by the construction, excavation, and boring of tanks, 
dams, and wells for watering sheep and cattle, have been valued by the 
Chief Inspector of Stock at £76,518,365. Of this sum, no less than 
£64,542,075 represented the value of fences, which comprised 1,567,948 
miles, without wire netting, at an approximate cost of £38 per mile, 
amounting to £60,219,450 ; and 61,914 miles, with wire netting, at an 
approximate cost of £70 per mile, amounting to. £4,322,625. The dams 
for watering stock numbered 39,882, which, at an approximate value of 
£106, give a total value of £4,257,750. In addition to these there were 
34,839 excavated tanks, worth approximately £173 apiece, or of a total 
value of £6,907,852 ; while the number of wells sunk or bored was 
3,992, the approximate value of each being £203, and the total value 
£810,688. In these figures the first cost is given, but the present 
value of all improvements is £47,926,000. 

A more definite idea of the development of the pastoral resources of 
New South Wales may, perhaps, be gained from the following table, 
which exhibits at different periods, beginning with the year 1860, the 
amount of stock actually depastured in the Colony; the number of 
cattle and horses being expressed, for the sake of convenience, in terms 


of sheep, at the rate of ten sheep for each head of larger stock, in order 
that the total may show what would have been the result had these 
replaced the cattle and horses by their equivalent :— 


Other Stock 
Year. Sheep. expressed in Total. 
terms of Sheep. 


Sheep 
per head of 
Population. 


Acres 
per Sheep. 


1860 6,119,163 | 26,600,830 | 32,719,993 
1865 8,132,511 | 22,444,920 | 30,577,431 
1870 16,308,585 | 25,326,930 | 41,635,515 
1875 25,353,924 | 34,917,820 | 60,271,744 
1880 35,398,121 | 29,760,240 | 65,158,361 
1885 37,820,906 | 16,620,120 | 54,441,026 
1890 55,986,431 | 23,531,720 | 79,518,151 
1891 61,831,416 , 25,061,020 | 86,892,736 
1892 58,080,114 | 26,284,900 | 84,365,014 
1893 56,980,688 | 26,368,990 | 83,349,678 


93°87 
74°73 
83°49 
101°42 
87°83 
57°44 
78°72 
75°98 
70°44 
68°13 


WON kASOwaIRS 
ANABSSASSS 


WNW WwWwOhaT 


DAIRY FARMING. 


During recent years dairy-farming has made considerable progress in 
the Colony, and there is now every prospect of its developing 
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into a most important industry ; among other causes contributing to 
its establishment being the great improvements effected in dairying 
apparatus, and the direct railway communication now existing between 
Sydney and the population centres of the coast—the chief seat of the 
industry. Dairy-farming was formerly confined wholly to farmers, but 
this is no longer the case, many graziers in a large way of busi- 
ness, particularly in the coastal districts, having turned their attention 
to this industry. During the last few years the area devoted to the 
cultivation of green fodders and permanent artificially-sown grasses 
has been largely extended, and in March, 1894, amounted, on alienated 
lands alone, to over 302,000 acres, the greater part of which was 
devoted to the depasturing of dairy cattle. The area is, however, still 
below present requirements, and an extension of this form of cultivation 
may therefore be expected. 


At the beginning of 1894 the number of dairy cows was returned 
as 392,579; and of these there were in the coastal districts 
220,908 ; on the table-lands, 131,446 ; on the western slopes, 33,659 ; 
and on the western plains, 6,566. The milk yielded by the dairy 
cows of the Colony may be estimated at about 141,328,000 gallons, 
of which the quantity consumed in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese during 1893 was about 78,123,000 gallons; the butter 
made weighing 27,220,844 lb., and the cheese, 4,693,104 lb. The 
quantity of milk yielded by each cow varies considerably, the yearly 
average being in some of the principal dairying centres as much as 500 
gallons, while in other districts it falls far short of this. The average 
for the Colony may be set down as 2 gallons a day for each cow milked, 
a quantity which, allowing for dry cows, is equal to about 360 
gallons a year. Prior to 1887 statistics relating to the manufacture 
of butter and cheese were not collected; but in the year named 
the quantity was ascertained to be 16,106,000 Ib. and 5,780,000 Ib. 
respectively. 

The number of persons employed in the dairy-farming industry in 1893 
was about 24,000, some of whom were wholly occupied in this pursuit, 
while others were only partially so. Of the former, 1,300 were engaged in 
344 factories, which used steam equivalent to 2,592 horse-power, the 
plant.in operation being valued at £281,653. The principal factories 
are situated in the districts of Shoalhaven, Camden, Kiama, Eden, and 
the Richmond. 


The total production of the dairy-farming industry in New South 
Wales during the year 1893 was 27,220,844 lb. of butter and 4,693,104 
lb. of cheese, of which quantities 16,465,360 lb. of butter were made in 
factories, and 10,755,484 lb. on farms ; and 1,614,383 Ib. of cheese were 
made in factories, and 3,078,721 lb. on farms. ‘The total value of the 
production from the dairy industry, swine-breeding, poultry-farming, 
and bee-keeping in 1893, is estimated at £3,386,830. 


THE PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 


SWINE. 


The breeding of swine, which is usually carried on in conjunction 
with dairy-farming, has been greatly neglected in New South Wales, 
to what extent can be readily appreciated from the fact that in 
1893 the number of stock in the Colony was less than that in 1880 by 
67,345, and there was even a decrease of 8,662 on the figures for 
1892. The subjoined table shows the number of swine for each of 
the quinquennial periods from 1860 to 1890, and annually since the 
last-mentioned date :— 

Number. . Number. 
180,662 882 Hg 208,697 
146,901 BY, . 283,061 
243,066 253,189 
199,950 Nevevsssesee 249,522 
308,205 E 240,860 


The pork converted into bacon and ham during the year 1893 gave 
a total of 7,760,388 lb. of the cured product. 


SLAUGHTERING. 


Slaughtering for food is permitted only in places licensed for the 
purpose, but such establishments are very numerous, the total number 
in the Colony being 2,105, employing 5,786 hands. Of these slaughter- 
yards, 38 are in the metropolitan and 2,067 in the country districts, the 
number of hands employed being 391 and 5,395 respectively. 

The quantity of stock of each kind killed for food and other purposes 
during the year 1893 is shown in the following table :— 

Metropolitan. Country. Total. 
Sheep ... 1,557,302 6,326,348 7,883,650 
Lambs ... : 58,590 150,458 
Bullocks Scns 5 151,834 230,388 
5,6 72,050 78,661 
10,630 23,907 
72,218 134,913 


To the sheep and lambs enumerated in the foregoing table must be 
added about 580,000 killed on stations, bringing the total number of 
sheep and lambs slaughtered for food and other purposes during the 
year up to 8,614,108. Of the number just given, 3,813,358 are recorded 
as having been killed for local consumption, 1,464,450 for exportation 
in the form of preserved and frozen meat, and 3,336,300 for boiling 
down. The number killed for local consumption in 1893 was higher 
than the number killed during the preceding year for the same purpose, 
the increase being ascribed to the fall in the price of mutton. The 
average consumption of this meat per inhabitant during the past twelve 
months was about 140 lb. ; while in previous years it was estimated at 
about 105 lb. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY. 


The value of the stock slaughtered can be determined with any degree 
of exactitude only for the metropolitan market. The ruling prices of 
sheep sent to the Homebush saleyards during 1893 for the purpose 
of slaughter ranged from 5s. to 10s. for wethers, and from 4s. 6d. to 
10s. for ewes ; and the average price for bullocks and cows was £4 5s. 
per head. These prices show a decline in each case since the year 1892; 
while the figures quoted in 1894, to the end of September, show a still 
further reduction, wethers ranging from 3s. 9d. to 10s. 8d., and ewes 
from 4s. to 9s. 6d., and the average price of cattle being about £3 10s, 
per head. 

The mutton sold at the Abattoirs, on Glebe Island, during the year 
1893, fetched from $d. to 1d. a lb., while for each sheep the skin 
averaged in value 2s. 3d., the fat 53d., and the head, including the 
tongue, 14d. The ruling price of beef was about 14d. a lb., while the 
head and feet realised from Is. 3d. a set, and the fat 4s. per beast. The 
average price of bullock hides was 10s., and of cow-hides 6s., the offal 
being valued at about 2s. 2d.ahead. The average price of veal was 
13d. a lb., and a calfskin fetched 2s. 6d. Good lambs brought 5s. each. 
Pork sold for 4d. a lb., and the fat was worth about 3d. a carcase. 
During the year 1894 prices remained about the same, save with regard 
to pork, which fell to 34d. a 1b. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Agricultural Production. 


HE soil of the Colony is as varied as its climate is diversified, 
and within its boundaries may be cultivated, not only the pro- 
ductions of the temperate regions, but even those of cold and sub- 
tropical latitudes. Except in the inaccessible or rugged portions of 
the mountain chains, and the more arid regions of the north-western 
districts, the soil is almost everywhere susceptible of cultivation. The 
area absolutely unfit for occupation of any sort has been roughly esti- 
mated at less than 5,000,000 acres; and it may be said that the greater 
part of the area adapted for settlement is also in some form or another 
capable of being cultivated. Success in agricultural operations in New 
South Wales is, however, altogether independent of the mere fitness of 
the soil for cultivation. So far, experience has shown that an irregular 
rainfall and a want of uniformity in the seasons, which are the chief 
characteristics of the climate of a large part of the interior, are the 
greatest drawbacks to the advance of agriculture. But to these obstacles 
there may be added the cost of transport, which, owing to the great 
distance that produce has to be carried by land, has told greatly against 
cultivation for export—a resource which can be the only hope of the 
farmers in a country so sparsely populated, and consequently with so 
small a home market, as New South Wales. 


CULTIVATION. 


The records relating to the farming operations of the early days of 
the Colony are necessarily imperfect, and provokingly meagre. Among 
other items of interest, we learn that the first settler, a convict named 
James Ruse, entered on his farm of 30 acres at Parramatta on the 25th 
of February, 1789; and that the first free emigrant to undertake the 
cultivation of the soil of the Colony was a German, named. Philip 
Schaffer, who came out with the First Fleet as an agricultural 
superintendent, chiefly with a view to attempt the culture of tobacco on 
behalf of the Government. The first Government farm was an area of 
9 acres at Farm Cove, the designation of which still preserves a memory 
of this early essay in husbandry, as does that of Garden Island, 
where one of the first attempts in fruit-growing was made. The 
natural sterility of the soil in the vicinity of Farm Cove was, how- 
ever, highly unfavourable to agriculture, and the crop produced was 
consequently very inadequate. An agricultural settlement was next 
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formed at Rosehill, now known as Parramatta, and in November, 1791, 
there were here upwards of 700 acres of land under cultivation. During 
the same year it is recorded that no less than 1,000 bushels of wheat 
were reaped on Norfolk Island, as well as 500 bushels of maize. At 
the close of the year 1792 there were under cultivation in New South 
Wales, 1,186 acres with maize, 208 with wheat, and 24 with barley ; 
121 acres were laid out as gardens, and 161 acres had been cleared 
ready for the plough. In 1800 the total quantity of land under culti- 
vation amounted to 7,677 acres. In 1803 no less than 125,476 acres 
were occupied by Government, or had been granted to individuals ; 
16,624 acres had been cleared, 7,118 acres were under wheat, and 5,279 
acres were under barley, maize, etc. ; the average yield of wheat being 
18 bushels to the acre. Owing partly to disastrous floods, and partly 
to the state of political uncertainty which prevailed during the next 
few years, the area under cultivation decreased, and when Governor 
Macquarie came to the Colony in 1810 only 7,615 acres of land were in 
tillage under various crops, while when he left in 1821 this area had 
increased to 32,267 acres. With the crossing of the Blue Mountains 
the area of settlement was largely widened, but agriculture has been 
for many years confined to the coastal zone and the table-land. At the 
present time an area comprising over a million and a half acres, 
including grass-lands, is under cultivation ; while if the area prepared 
and cleared for agriculture be included, the total reaches 1,871,464 
acres. The area under crops, properly so called, during the year 1893, 
was 1,206,992 acres, and that under artificially-sown grasses 302,412 
acres, or a total area under cultivation of 1,509,404 acres. 

The progress of cultivation at quinquennial periods from 1880 to 
1890, and annually since the last-mentioned year, is shown in the 
following table :— 


Total number Total number 


Year ending | Sintivation, Year ending | Cuativation, | inhabit. 
‘ica including g including ant. 


grass-lands. grass-lands, 


635,641 4 1,179,621 
852,017 2 93..... ..| 1,372,007 
1,164,475 { 1,509,404 
1,241,419 p 


The proportion of the area under crop throughout New South Wales 
was no more than 2°9 per cent., and that of the total cultivated area 
3°6 per cent., computed on the total area of alienated rural lands. 

Of the total area under crops, 952,514 acres, or 78:9 per cent., were 
cultivated by persons owning Jands, while only 254,478 acres, or 21:1 
per cent., were cultivated by tenant occupiers, including Crown land 
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“jessees. A number of the dairy farms in the southern coast district are 
held on lease from the original proprietors, and comprise a considerable 
area under permanent grasses, and this, if added to the foregoing, will 
make the proportion of cultivated leased land in New South Wales 
somewhat higher. 

The hands employed in agricultural and dairy-farming pursuits 
numbered 90,753, and of these 20,802 were females. The hands 
engaged in purely farming operations comprised 59,671 males and 
6,868 females, while the dairying industry gave employment to 10,280 
males and 13,934 females. If to these be added 31,556 persons engaged 
in pastoral pursuits, it will be seen that rural occupations absorb the 
energies of 122,309 persons. 

Divided according to the geographical zones, the extent of the agri- 
cultural industry in New South Wales can be more particularly gathered 
from the figures given in the following table :— 


Area under Area Total area 

permanent | clearedand | devoted 
artificial | prepared for to 
grasses. cultivation, | agriculture. 


Total area 
Districts. under 
cultivation. 


acres. acres, acres. acres. 

The Coast 273,965 252,858 48,719 575,542 
The Table-lands..... ......++ «| 567,67 35,764 176,137 779,575 
The Western Slope «| 363,872 13,778 135,483 503,133 
The Western Plains 11,481 12 1,721 13,214 


Grand Tutal, N. S. Wales 1,206,992 | 302,412 | 362,060 | 1,871,464 


The principal crops at present grown in the Colony are wheat, maize, 
oats, barley, potatoes, sugar-cane, and tobacco, besides grapes, oranges, 
lemons, and other fruits. During the year 1893-4 wheat was culti- 
vated on 14,106 holdings; and maize on 16,678, mostly concentrated 
along the banks of the coastal rivers, where the average area held 
by the settlers is much smaller than in other districts. Oats were 
grown on 11,175 holdings, situated principally on the southern portion 
of the great table-land of the Dividing Range; barley was grown on 2,460 
holdings ; and potatoes were grown on 11,711 holdings. To the growth 
of sugar-cane, in the North Coast district, 1,522 plantations were 
devoted, showing an increase of over 300 on the figures recorded for the 
preceding year. The vineyards numbered 2,098, and these were to be 
found mainly in the valleys of the Hunter and Murray Rivers. The 
orangeries numbered 1,963, and were situated principally in the county 
of Cumberland and close to the metropolis. The orchards, most of 
which were also near Sydney, numbered 8,567; and the market. 
gardens, in the vicinity of the townships and the small centres of 
population which they supply, numbered 1,928. 
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The quantities of agricultural produce harvested during the year 
which ended on the 31st March, 1894, together with the value of each 
crop, are given in the subjoined table, the values being the averages 
for the whole Colony at the time the harvest was gathered :— 


Crops. Production of Area. aes 
6,502,715 bushels 894,123 
7,067,576 ,, 788,796 
114,272 ,, 16,664 
701,803 __—,, 87,725 
19,522, 2,928 
9,244 ,, 1,155 
235,599 tons 706,686 
31,110 ,, 59,109 

43,506 acres 152,271 
83,838 tons 293,433 
Sugar-cane .....,...seseeeee 252,606 ,, 132,618 
BN ODRACO scdebwesiivienvswewnae 10,858 ewt. 20,268 
Grapes...... wees 3,216 tons 25,728 
REEUOH eta eocive'v-epivweeven 800,024 cases 80,000 
Onions...... ; 163 tons 978 
Turnips ........ ; 1,559 ,, 4,833 
Mangold-wurzel..... oes 363, 906 
Market-gardens ..... .... Value as per agricultural returns 193,153 
WIFCH STOKE coves; accasaeosves a ri 197,384 
Peas and beans ............ 15,012 bushels 2,251 
Pumpkins and melons .., 14,590 tons 61,593 
AWVATIO: SCrechdithe vacededevdect 748,929 gallons 93,616 
Unspecified crops .....,... Value as per agricultural returns 45,553 
MOBML VERB crosivedcoceccepavcctess £3,861,771 


WHEAT. 


The area of land under wheat has been greatly increased during 
late years, the maximum being reached in 1893-4 with 593,810 acres, 
which yielded, however, an average of only 10-9 bushels per acre, or 
4 bushels lower than that of the previous year, when the yield was 
15 bushels, the highest since that of 1887. The average yield of wheat 
per acre during the period extending from 1865 to 1894 was 13:17 
bushels ; the lowest being 4:8 bushels in 1888-89, and the highest 
17-4 bushels in 1886-87. The following table shows the average yield 
of wheat per acre.for the period extending from 1870 to 1894, given 
in quinquennial periods :— 

Quinquennial period. Average per acre. 
13°84 bushels 
14-44, 
15°35, 
12:09, 
1275 || 445 
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The average rates per imperial bushel ruling in the Sydney market 
during the months of February and March of each year since 1884 are 
given in the subjoined statement, the prices quoted being, however, for 
new wheat, and therefore slightly below the average of the year :— 


February. March. Year. February. March, 
per bus. per bus. 
8 da ej d, 


The Colony is still far from being in a position to supply the wheat 
required for local consumption ; indeed, it would appear that in this 
respect it has made but little advance during the last thirty years. In 
1893, however, the lowest point of deficiency was reached ; for in that 
year a much larger area was put under crop, and but for the somewhat 
unfavourable season the importation of wheat demanded by the require- 
ments of local consumption would necessarily have been considerably 
less than it was.. There is good reason to believe that a substantial 
increase in the area under wheat for the 1894-95 season has taken 
place, and should a good yield result the deficiency in the quantity 
requisite for home consumption will be lower than that for any year 
yet recorded. The following statement shows the consumption, home 
produce, and deficiency per head of the population in bushels of wheat 
for quinquennial periods from 1862 to 1891, and for 1892-3. 

Period for which an Consumption of wheat Home produce Deficiency 

average has been taken. per head. per head. per head. 


Bushels Bushels Bushels 
per annum, per annum, per annum, 


6:2 25 3:7 

1867-71 64 3°6 2°8 
1872-76 64 3°7 27 
1877-81......++. 64 4°0 2°4 
— 65 3°8 27 
1887-91 66 3°6 30 
1892-93 58 3°8 20 


Wheat is grown in considerable quantities for hay and for dry 
fodder for cattle, the area under cultivation for these varieties of pro- 
duce being steadily on the increase; but as yet the quantity supplied 
does not meet the requirements of the local market, although the total 
amount of wheat grown for hay is consumed within the Colony. The 
area of land in New South Wales under wheat for hay, at the close of 
the years 1878, 1883, and 1888, and annually since the last-mentioned 
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date, together with the production in tons, is shown in the following 
table :— 
Year ended 31 March. Acres. Produce in tons. Average per acre. 
1878 29,640 29,137 0°98 
1883 .. es 42,592 43,997 
1888 .. os 60,340 70,392 
1889 dene 102,838 42,041 
1890 stage 82,880 140,348 
1891 Hs 83,827 96,014 
1892 .. 3p 66,435 75,883 
1893 .. Ae 89,396 116,061 
101,875 100,482 


The total area under wheat during the year 1893-94, both for 
grain and for hay, was 695,685 acres ; and the production comprised 
6,502,715 bushels of grain, of an estimated value of £894,123 ; and 
100,482 tons of hay, of an estimated value of £301,400, 

The area cultivated for grain, together with the total yield and average 
per acre of this cereal, in the various geographical divisions, for the year 
1893-4, is given in the following table :— 


Districts. Acres. Bushels. Average yield— 
Bushels, 
The Coast 51,204 12'8 
The Table-lands é 3,363,338 105 
The Western Slope 36! 3,080,822 11°6 
The Western Plains iH 7,351 11°3 


Grand Total, N.S. Wales 593,810 6,502,715 10°9 


The following table shows the quantity of wheat grown in the 
Colony at the different quinquennial intervals extending from 1865 to 
1885, and annually since the Jast-mentioned year :— 


Year ended Area Yield Yearended| Area | Yield 
$1 March. | of crop. | BUshels- | peracre. || 31.March. | of crop. | Bushels- | per acre. 


1€65 | 104,568 | 1,246,458) 11:92 1888 | 389,390 | 4,695,849 | 12°06 
1870 | 189,452 | 3,200,959 | 16°89 1889 | 304,803 | 1,450,503 4°75 
1875 | 166,911 | 2,148,394 | 12°87 1890 | 419,758 | 6,570,335 | 15°65 
1880 | 233,368 | 3,613,266 | 15°48 333,233 | 3,649,216 | 10°95 
1885 | 275,249 | 4,271,394] 15°52 356,666 | 3,963,668 | 11°11 
1886 | 264,867 | 2,733,133 | 10°45 452,921 | 6,817,457 | 15:00 
1887 | 337,730! 5,868,844] 17°37 593,810 | 6,502,715 | 10°95 


Average yield for thirty years 13:17 


MAIZE. 


The maize-growing industry almost approaches that of wheat in 
importance, forming, as it does, the staple production of the valleys of 
the coastal rivers, which are peculiarly adapted, both by soil and 
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climate, to its cultivation. On the table-land, also, this cereal is culti- 
vated with fair results, though as the land rises in elevation the average 
production per acre diminishes in proportion. Attempts have been made 
to grow maize in the Western Division, but success has been met with 
only under special conditions of natural or artificial irrigation, for the 
plant demands a considerable amount of moisture, and thrives better in 
the humid climates of the coast than in the more arid districts of the 
Colony. ‘The area under maize is much less than that under wheat ; 
nevertheless, the gross yield of maize in bushels is frequently as large 
as that of wheat, and, in some seasons, greatly exceeds it. 

The subjoined statement exhibits the area cultivated for maize crops 
in the four geographical divisions of the Colony, during the year 1893-4, 
together with the total yield, and average per acre :— 

Districts. Acres. Bushels, Avoae ets 
The Coast 139,702 4,974,910 35°6 
59,616 1,949,211 32°7) 
The Western Slopes 6,560 143,315 21'8 
The Western Plains 7 140 20°0 


Total, N. S. Wales 205,885 7,067,576 34:3 


During the year 1893-4 an additional area of 38,336 acres was put 
under maize—an advance of nearly 23 per cent. on the previous season, 
and greater than any annual increase before experienced. 

The condition of maize cultivation during the period extending from 
the year 1863 to the year 1894 is shown in the following table, the 
average yearly acreage and production being given in quinquennial 
periods up to 1892, and annually since 1887, the agricultural year 
ending with the 31st March :— 


Period or year. Area under crop. Yield. Average per acre. 
Acres, Bushels. Bushels. 
1863-67 3,047,478 80°1 
1868-72 118,301 3,629,468 30°7 
1873-77 117,155 3,804,463 32°5 
1878-82 123,160 4,316,819 35°0 
1883-87 127,416 4,029,410 31°6 
1888-92 .... .-» 175,466 5,330,653 30°4 
1888 171,662 4,953,125 28°8 
1889 ..;... -» 166,101 4,910,404 29°5 
1890 173,836 5,354,827 30°8 
1891 191,152 5,713,205 29°9 
1892 174,577 5,721,706 32°8 
1893 167,549 5,037,256 30°0 
1894 205,885 7,067,576 34:3 


Average yield for thirty-two years.......ss00000000008. 317 
F 
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The production of maize per acre varies somewhat, ranging from a 
minimum of 21:8 bushels, which was obtained in the year 1871, to a 
maximum of 38-1 bushels in 1870; but when taken periodically, as has 
been done in the foregoing table, the result is more satisfactory, the 
range being only from 29 to 35 bushels to the acre. 

Up to the year 1890 the maize produced in the Colony proved suffi- 
cient for the demands of the local market, and a small quantity was 
even exported ; but during the past four years, owing to an. increase in 
the demand, a slight importation has taken place, though during 1893 
the quantity imported showed a decline on that of the previous year. 


OATS. 


Oats are cultivated as a grain crop principally in the wheat-growing 
districts of the Colony, and as this cereal is essentially the production 
of cold climates, it thrives best in those districts which experience a 
winter of some severity. The average yield for the whole Colony 
during the season 1893-4 was 20°5 bushels to the acre, and this may 
be considered a fairly good yield. Oats are mainly cultivated on the 
table-lands, the acreage under the cereal being greater in the central 
and southern portions, though the northern district yields the best 
average. During the year which has just closed the average yield 
per acre for the northern section of the table-land was 24°8 bushels, 
the county of Clarke heading the list with 30:1 bushels, closely 
followed by the counties of Hardinge, Gough, and Vernon, each 
averaging over 27 bushels. In the southern coastal districts the yield 
averaged 19-1 bushels, and in the south-western slopes, 20 bushels to 
the acre. 

The following table shows the average yearly acreage and production 
of oats in quinquennial. periods from 1863 to 1892, and annually since 
1887, the agricultural year ending with the 31st March :— 


i “ i Pro- Average 
a Area. sited! pe ie ean AXEie duction. | per Hee 
| Acres. Bushels. | Bushels. Acres. Bushels. | Bushels. 
1863-67 | 12,592 | 204,979) 16:3 1889 7,984 | 109,931 13°8 
1868-72 | 13,410 | 224,534) 16°7 1890 22,358 | 543,330) 24:3 
1873-77 17,753 | 340,286 191 1891 14,102 | 256,659 18:2 
1878-82 | 19,772 | 407,277] 20°6 1892 12,958 | 276,259} 21°3 
1883-87 | 20,032 | 460,003 22°9 1893 20,890 | 466,603 22°3 
1888-92 15,359 | 316,188 | 20°4 1894 34,148 | 701,803 | 20°5 
1888 19,393 | 394,762} 20°3 5 


The area laid under oats harvested for grain during the past season 
constituted 29 per cent. of the total sown with this cereal. The crop of 
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oaten hay covered 82,750 acres, and yielded 94,128 tons, giving an 
average of 1:1 tons to the acre. Besides the area put under crop for 
grain and hay, a small extent of land is annually sown for green oaten 
fodder, and during last season 2,590 acres were so employed. The 
total area under oats for the year ending 31st March, 1894, was 119,488 
acres, Which is an increase of 5,579 acres over the area under this 
cereal in the previous season. 


MINOR GRAIN CROPS. 


Besides wheat, maize, and oats, there are annually harvested crops of 
barley, rye, millet, and sorghum. .The cultivation of these minor cereals 
is, however, limited, for although the suitability of the soil for their pro- 
duction is an established fact, there is little local demand for these 
varieties of grain. 

During the season 1893-4 barley was sown on 9,322 acres, of which 
6,113 acres were for grain, and yielded 114,272 bushels ; 997 acres were 
for hay, of which 1,342 tons were produced ; and 2,212 acres were sown 
for green fodder. 

The area under rye for grain in 1893-4 covered over 1,154 acres, the 
produce from which was 19,522 bushels, or an average of 16-9 bushels 
to the acre. There were also 786 acres sown for green fodder. 

Millet was cultivated on an area of only 1,463 acres, 677 of which 
were harvested for grain, and 786 for green fodder for cattle. The 
greater part of this crop was harvested in the valley of the Hunter 
River; and the average production for the Colony amounted to 13°6 
bushels to the acre. 

The cultivation of sorghum for grain appears to have been abandoned, 
but the area sown during 1893-4 for green fodder amounted to 9,712 
acres, situated chiefly in the dairy-farming districts of the South Coast. 


STANDARD BUSHELS OF THE VARIOUS GRAINS. 


The weight of a bushel of wheat varies, according to grade, from 
574 to 63 lb. ; but the standard established by an Act of Parliament, 
assented to on the 10th February, 1880, for this and other descriptions 
of grain, is as shown in the following table :— 


60 lb. to the bushel. 


. 56 yy bf 


50 ” 

we BQ y: 
vee 40 % 
w. 60 Fe 
.. 60 a 


22 
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SOWN GRASSES AS FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


There is an increasing demand for dairy produce for exportation to 
the United Kingdom, and this has had a considerable influence in 
extending the area under artificial pastures. During the last ten years 
the progress made in this branch of farming has increased the area under 
crops by 210,811 acres. The following table shows the area under 
artificial grasses for each year since 1885, especially distinguishing the 
North and South Coast Districts, where the dairying industry is most 
flourishing :— 


| 

Area under Artificial Grasses in-— | = Area under Artificial Grasses in— 

ear 

|| ended 

March, New North Coast | South Coast afk New North Coast | South Coast 
‘South Wales.| Districts. Districts. || March. |south Wales | Districts, Districts. 

iI | 


Acres. Acres. Acres. || Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1885 123,024 10,143 98,092 || 1890 | 217,403 39,950 166,057 
1886 | 137,798 12,111 109,057 | 1891 | 388,715 86,592 172,252 
1887 146,787 26,349 101,593 || 1892 | 333,238 99,203 148,434 
1888 | 192,678 30,621 146,854 || 1893 | 361,280 83,820 182,025 


1889 | 200,332 31,520 155,197 | 1894 | 302,412 87,681 156,400 


} 


For the year 1893-4 no account was taken of the area sown with 
artificial grasses on Crown lands, and this will probably explain the 
apparent decrease on the previous year. 


POTATOES. 


The cultivation of the potato showed but little improvement for 
many years until the season of 1893-4, when there was a marked 
increase both in the number of acres under crop and in the total quantity 
yielded. The area under potatoes during 1893-4 was the largest 
recorded in the history of the Colony, and comprised 26,559 acres, with 
a yield of 3:16 tons to the acre, the total quantity raised being 83,838 
tons. In 1892 there was a deficiency in regard to the requirements 
of local consumption of 54,550 tons, which quantity it was necessary to 
import. The quantity produced locally during this season was only 
52,105 tons. During the past year, however, the importation of 
potatoes fell to 32,504 tons, or about 28 per cent. of the total home 
consumption. If the yield is kept up, and the area placed under crop 
to this vegetable yearly increased, the necessity for importation will, at 
this rate, rapidly disappear. The progress of the potato-growing industry 
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since the year 1865 is shown in quinquennial periods up to the year 
1885, and annually since that date, in the following table :— 


Year ending with Average yield per 
31st March, Acres. Tons: acre in tons 


1865.. 14,398 52,061 
1870.. outs 17,132 54,200 
1875.. rere 13,604 38,564 
1880.. ee 19,271 62,228 
1885.. 12,417 31,335 
1886.. RaN 15,166 38,695 
1887.. tees 17,322 45,803 
1888... shee 20,915 61,455 
1889.. seer 15,419 36,839 
1890.. ae 17,551 50,096 
1891... sees 19,406 52,721 
1892... ane 22,560 62,283 
1893... aes 18,502 52,105 

26,559 83,838 
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TOBACCO. 


During the year 1889 there was harvested in New South Wales a 
crop of tobacco which totalled 55,478 ewt., from an area of 4,833 acres, 
being ‘an average yield of 11-5 ewt. per acre. The highest average yield 
of this plant for any one year during the period shown in the subjoined 
table was that for 1886, when it was 14:3 ewt., although the total 
quantity produced was only 22,947 ewt., and the area under crop 
comprised 1,603 acres. In 1894 the yield was 10,858 ewt. ; the 
average yield per acre, 12:7 cwt.; and the total area cropped, 854 
acres. Prior to the year 1880 the cultivation of this plant received 
only a small amount of attention ; but during the nine years between, 
1881 and 1889, it increased from 592 acres, in the area placed under 
crop, to 4,833 acres ; and in the yield, from 6,221 ewt. to 55,478 ewt. 
During the past quinquennium there has, however, been a falling-off in 
the acreage placed under crop with the tobacco plant, as will be seen 
from the following table :— 

Y ling with Av ield 
aoe Acres: wh Averge,yeld por 

1881. isi. j 1,791 19,469 109 
1882 .. a 1,625 18,311 
1883... Sige 1,815 17,540 
1884 ., vee 1,785 20,006 
1885... oes 1,046 9,914 
1886... oss 1,603 22,947 
1887 .. 1,203 13,642 
1888... eRe 2,371 23,465 
1889... veveuese 4,833 55,478 
1890... ser 3,239 27,724 
1891. as 1,148 14,021 
1892 .. ‘xe 886 9,314 
1893... “yA 848 8,344 

} 10,858 


_ 
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During the year 1893 there was a total consumption of manufactured 
tobacco and cigars of 3,074,527 Ib. weight, of which 1,882,064 lb. were 
made in the Colony from 597,482 Ib. of American leaf and 1,284,582 Ib, 
of leaf locally grown. The production of leaf for 1894 was equivalent to 
1,216,096 lb., from which a third may be deducted for damage and waste, 
and the quantity left, viz., 810,731 lb., will represent somewhat more than. 
half the probable requirements of the home manufacturers. ‘The produc- 
tion of the seasons prior to that of 1892 was in excess of the local demand, 
hence stocks of leaf accumulated, amply sufficient for the consumption ° 
of the year named, Owing to this, and to the fact that a decline in the 
prices offered by manufacturers for locally-grown leaf had taken place, 
there was a further decrease in the area under crop in 1893, when it 
totalled only 848 acres, and the production shrank to 8,344 cwt., or 
less than a sixth of-that of the year 1889. In 1894, as shown in the 
foregoing table, the production had risen considerably, although the 
area under crop remained substantially the same. 


SUGAR-CANE. 


The cultivation of sugar-cane is principally confined to the vallpys of 
the Richmond and Clarence Rivers, and nearly the whole of the area 
under this crop lies within the counties of Clarence, Richmond, 
and Rous. In former times this industry covered a greater extent 
of country than it at present does, coming as far south as the 
valley of the Macleay River, but this district was proved to be 
unsuitable to the growth of the cane, and the risk of failure from frosts 
compelled the planters to keep more to the north. The progress of the 
sugar-growing industry in quinquennial periods from the year 1876 to 
1891, and annually since that date, is shown in the subjoined table :— 


Area. Production Average 


in production 
Non- Total area. ltong of cane. per acre. 


productive. 


Productive. 


| 
Acres. Acres. Tons. Tons. 


3,524 3,231 99,430 | 282 


4,983 | 7,184 128,752 25:8 
5,915 | 9,202 984 
8,623 | 13,639 5,258 | 215 
11,560 | 15,191 92-9 


11,755 16,357 y | 215 
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During the first period given in the foregoing table, viz, that 
extending from 1876 to 1881, there was a steady increase in the sugar- 
growing industry. This increase was maintained until the year 1884; 
but the low price of sugar and the disturbed state of the markets of 
the world forced the sugar manufacturers to reduce the price offered 
for the canes, and so caused for a time the abandonment of this branch 
of cultivation by the small farmers, who found in the growth of maize 
less variable results for their labour. The area under sugar in 1888 
was only 15,281 acres, as compared with 17,517 acres in 1884. In 
1889, however, the industry again showed a tendency to increase, and 
there was a continued improvement during the remaining years of the 
third quinquennium and during 1892 and 1893, the area under crop 
last season totalling 28,112 acres, of which 11,755 acres were pro- 
ductive, and yielded 252,606 tons of cane; as compared with an area 
under crop in 1892 of 26,751 acres, of which 11,560 acres were pro- 
ductive, and yielded 264,832 tons of cane. 

The estates devoted to the growth of sugar-cane numbered 1,522, and 
these during last season gave an average yield from productive areas 
of 21:5 tons to the acre, or 3 tons below the average of the preceding 
ten years. The quantity of sugar consumed in the Colony during the 
past two years amounted to 99,846 tons, of which 48,973 tons were 
locally produced from 23,315 acres—the productive area for the period. 
The yield of sugar per ton of cane varies, of course, with the viscidity of 
the juice, but in ordinary seasonsit may be set down at somewhat over 
9 per cent. of the quantity treated. 


VINES AND WINE PRODUCTION. 


In almost every part of the Colony, with the exception of the 
sub-tropical portion and the higher parts of the mountain ranges, 
grape-vines thrive well, and bear large crops of succulent fruit, equal in 
size, appearance, and flavour to the most renowned products of France, 
the Rhinelands of Germany, and Spain. Nevertheless the vine-growing 
and wine-manufacturing industries are still in their infancy, though 
with a growing local demand, and the opening up of.a market in 
England, where the wines of New South Wales, in common with those 
of the other Australian Colonies, have obtained due appreciation, the 
future of grape culture in the Colony appears to be fairly assured, 
Thirty-one years ago, the wine produced in New South Wales 
measured 144,888 gallons ; in 1873, it had increased to 451,450 gallons ; 
in 1883, to 543,596 gallons ; and in 1893, to 931,542 gallons. In 
1894, although the area under cultivation remained about the same 
as in the previous year, the quantity produced had fallen to 748,929 
gallons, and the average per acre from 224-68 gallons to 181 gallons. 
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The growth of the industry since 1863 is shown for decennial periods up 
to 1883, and annually since that date, in the following table :— 


Area under 
Year ending with 3lst March. Total area under! ines for wine- ion. Averayepen 
ng vires; paint apr Production acre. 
acres. acres. gallons. gallons. 

1,460 795 144,888 182°25 

4,090 2,568 451,450 175°80 

4,448 2,629 543,596 206°76 

4,378 2,560 589,604 230°31 

4,584 2,405 442,612 184°04 

5,247 2,876 555,470 19318 

5,840 3,131 601,897 192:23 

6,745 3,292 666,382 202742 

7,072 3,596 805,813 224-71 

7,867 3,603 688,685 191°14 

8,044 3,896 842,181 21617 

8,281 3,846 913,107 237°42 

8,264 4,146 931,542 224°68 

7,375 4,130 748,929 181:00 

Darvas peawoh-eusine tapes canals Cues pewetenyianwi oan aie 201°25 


The culture of grapes is not restricted to the production of fruit for 
the purposes of wine manufacture only, for a considerable area is 
devoted to the cultivation of table grapes, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Sydney, and in Ryde, Parramatta, and other districts of 
Central Cumberland. The extent of country devoted in 1893 to this 
branch of the industry was 2,131 acres, with a production of 3,216 tons 
of grapes, giving an average yield of 15 tons to the acre. The area under 
vines as yet in an unproductive state comprised a total of 1,114 acres. 

The export of the wines of the Colony has not yet approached a high 
figure, but the prospects of the trade for the future are promising. 
Much depends, of course, on the adoption of more advanced methods and 
the more general employment of European experts in wine-making, and 
on the enterprise of the vignerons in bringing their productions before 
the notice of the British public. From 54,143 gallons sent away from 
the Colony during the year 1891, the export decreased to 25,768 gallons 
in 1893. The quantity received from New South Wales by the United 
Kingdom during the same period was, however, nearly doubled. At the 
World’s Fair at Chicago an International jury of experts pronounced the 
wines of this Colony to be equal to many of the finest productions of the 
noted wine-growing countries of Southern Europe. They expressed the 
opinion, however, that the practice of labelling New South Wales wines 
with European names was to be deprecated, as Australian wines possessed 
many excellent characteristics, peculiar to themselves, which could only 
be properly described by the adoption of a new system of classification. 
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CITRUS FRUITS. 


The cultivation of the orange and the lemon has become one of the 
principal industries of the districts surrounding the metropolis. 
Statistics relative to this branch of fruit culture are available only from 
the year 1879. At that date the area under oranges was recorded as 
4,287 acres, which had increased in. 1894 to 11,967 acres, including a 
productive area of 9,237 acres, with a yield amounting to 9,600,283 
dozen oranges, giving an average of about 1,044 dozen to the acre. It is 
estimated that over 3,000 dozen of fruit to the acre can be obtained in 
an average season from fair-sized trees in full bearing, and it is there- 
fore probable that the figures just given include the production of a 
considerable number of young trees. The number of orangeries culti- 
vated during the year 1893-4 amounted to 1,963, while the average 
size was 6 acres. The state of the industry in each year since 1879 is 
shown in the following table :— 

Year ending Area of Year ending Area of 
81st March, Orangeries. 81st March. Orangeries. 


Acres. Acres. 
5,106 oni iad a5 8,875 
5,939 389... .» 10,851 
6,301 ae 9,804 
6,716 ww F288 
7,268 Beds at ivewe LUgSTO 
6,911 
7,733 
7,920 


ORCHARDS AND GARDENS. 


In the area. under orchards and gardens there has, during the last 
ten years, been little alteration. Instead of participating in the 
general progress of almost all the other branches of agriculture, little 
fruit appears to be grown in New South Wales besides oranges and 
grapes, and it may, indeed, be said that the industry is retrogressing. 
The Colony consumes, nevertheless, a large annual importation of fruit, 
the greater part of which could be grown successfully within its own 
boundaries. Even if the considerable quantities of tropical fruit intro- 
duced from Fiji, the South Sea Islands, and Queensland be left out of 
the question—and some varieties could most certainly be cultivated in 
the sub-tropical portion of New South Wales—the importation of other 
fruits is still very high. During the year 1893 the adjacent Colonies of 
Tasmania, South Australia, Victoria, and New Zealand, together with 
the United States and some other countries, supplied this Colony with 
green fruit to the value of £91,505 ; while other green fruit, mostly the 
produce of Queensland, Fiji, and other sub-tropical and tropical coun- 
tries, was imported to the value of £55,396. Dried and candied fruits, 
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such as dates, nuts, etc., were imported during the same period to the 
value of £90, 182; ; while bottled fruit and fruit in pulp were imported 
from the United Kingdom, Victoria, and South Australia, to the value 
of £1,503. New South Wales, therefore, is dependent for its fruit 
supply upon the outside world to the extent of about £240,000 
annually ; and most of the varieties imported could be advantageously 
produced in large quantities within its own boundaries. During the 
season 1893-4 there were in the Colony, engaged in the cultivation of 
fruit other than oranges, lemons, and grapes, 8,567 persons, the area of 
whose holdings comprised 26,993 acres, of which 19,330 were productive 
and 7,663 not yet in bearing. 


FAILURE OF CROPS. 


During the agricultural year, which may be reckoned as ending 
with April, 1894, there were 4,267 cases of total or partial failure of 
crops. Of these, 418 were due to excessive rains occurring chiefly at 
sowing time ; 1,607 to floods in the valleys of the coastal rivers ; 67 to 
frosts on the uplands, principally those of the Central Division ; 791 to 
droughts in the districts of the Central and Southern Divisions exposed 
to the hot blasts of the northern winds ; 213, chiefly of maize, to blight 
in the North Coast District; 40 to rust; 107 to vermin; 3 only to 
locusts ; 172 to hailstorms, principally on the high lands ; 43 to bush 
fires, and 806 to other causes not particularly specified, although the 
majority occurring on the western slopes of the Main Range, can, with- 
out much fear of error, be ascribed to the devastation of rabbits. The 
number of failures of crops caused by rust is not large, but those due 
to bush-fires are more numerous than they were during the year 
preceding. No information of this nature was collected prior to 1890- 
91, but in the subjoined table the causes of failure, and the number 
of instances coming under each cause, are given for the last four years :— 


Number of Failures. 
—— 


iss = — 
Causes of Failure, 1890-91. 1891-92. 1892-93. 1893-94, 


GG escsscscsebdvecesersacevses rs 957 1,607 
Drought 

Bush-fires 

Rust 

Locusts 

oe easeal 


Flying-foxes .. 
Not specified 
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BEE-KEEPING INDUSTRY. 


During the year 1893-4 there were in the Colony many swarms of 
valuable bees, and their product for the twelve months was estimated to 
be worth about £14,250. The hives were recorded as numbering 
53,483 ; and of these, 44,693 were productive, and yielded 1,139,557 lb. 
of hcney and 39,242 lb. of wax. The number of productive hives in the 
Northern Division was 11,047, and their output comprised 297,614 Ib. 
of honey and 9,985 lb. of wax ; the greater number of the hives being 
kept on the farms of the north coast, which gave a product of 228,813 lb. 
of honey. The number of productive hives in the Central Division 
was 24,117, with a yield of honey weighing 617,173 lb., and of wax 
weighing 21,606 lb. The major part of this industry had its home in the 
midst of the mountain districts and in the environs of the metropolis, 
whence came 334,287 lb. of honey out of the total just mentioned. The 
number of productive hives in the Southern Division was 9,520, and 
the production comprised 224,570 lb. of honey, and 7,634 Ib. of wax. 
The product of the Western Division is not worthy of consideration. 
The value of the produce has lately suffered a decrease, but at the 
average price of 3d. a pound for honey it still represents a large annual 
sum. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


A census of agricultural implements, and other machines used in 
farming and allied pursuits, was taken during the year 1891. These 
implements were classified in three groups, viz., those used for purposes 
of agriculture, those used in pastoral pursuits, and those employed in 
the dairy-farming industry. The total value of this machinery was 
estimated at £2,722,996, that of implements used in pastoral pursuits 
alone being recorded as amounting to £218,741, and that of imple- 
ments used in agricultural and dairy-farming operations, as amounting 
to £2,504,255, or an average of about 58s. per acre cultivated, excluding 
fallow lands and lands Jaid down in permanent grass. Sheep-shearing 
machines are coming into more general use throughout the Colony with 
each succeeding year. The total number of such stands reported as 
operating in 1890 was 2,651; but since that date no further informa- 
tion on the subject has been obtained. A valuation of agricultural 
machinery, and other implements used in allied pursuits, was also 
made in 1894; the returns furnished were, however, less complete than 
those here submitted, which were cellected at the Census of 1891, and 
may be considered as correct. 


ENSILAGE. 


Although the value of ensilage for fodder is generally acknowledged, 
this valuable method of preserving green stuff is not so extensively 
practised as it should be in a country subject to frequent, and some- 
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times disastrous droughts, the number of silos in the Colony, at the 
close of the year 1893-4, being returned as only 125. The quantity of 
fodder preserved during the twelve months was given as 7,799 tons, or 
an average of 62 tons to each silo. These figures show a slight increase 
over those of the previous year, both as regards the number of silos 
and the quantity of ensilage made, the total preserved in 107 silos 
during 1892-3 being 6,195 tons. ‘The silos are to be found principally 
in the Coast Division, the number of such during the past year being 
59, with contents of preserved fodder totalling 5,584 tons; in the 
Table-lands there were 57 silos, with contents totalling 2,133 tons ; 
and in the Western Division, 9 silos, with contents totalling 82 tons. 


IRRIGATION. 


Little has been achieved in New South Wales with regard to 
irrigating the immense dry areas of the interior ; and although isolated 
efforts in this direction have usually met with success, no general scheme 
of water conservation and distribution has yet been developed. The 
undertaking is, moreover, so great, the area to be benefited so vast, and 
the interests to be served are so conflicting, that little can be looked 
for from private enterprise ; and the future irrigation of the Colony 
must be regarded purely as a great national concern, hardly less 
important to the country than even the question of federation. , 

Private enterprise has, nevertheless, accomplished something in this 
direction. Nearly thirty thousand acres have been irrigated at the cost 
of private individuals, the larger areas being situated in the Riverina 
District and the country watered by the Murray, the Murrumbidgee, and 
the Lachlan Rivers, where 22,666 acres have been irrigated out of a total 
of 29,342 for the whole Colony. The machinery which irrigation works 
necessitate employing throughout the Colony is recorded as 239 pumps, 
208 windmills, and 388 water-lifting machines. In the Coast district 
the number of acres irrigated is set down as 2,692; and the machinery 
employed, as comprising 52 pumps, 50 windmills, and 85 water-lifting 
machines. The number of acres irrigated on the Table-land is 2,104, 
which necessitate the employment of 41 pumps, 47 windmills, and 217 
water-lifting machines. On the Western Slopes the area irrigated com- 
prises 23,041 acres; and the machines employed are 82 pumps, 55 wind- 
mills, and 23 water-lifting machines. The number of acres irrigated on 
the Western Plains is 1,505; and the machinery employed, 64 pumps, 
56 windmills, and 63 water-lifting machines. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mines and Minerals. 


ta progress of the Colony during the first sixty years of its history, 

viewed in the light of later events, seems painfully slow and some- 
what uncertain. Yet the earlier settlers must have had some presage of 
the vast heritage destined to become the fortune of Australia, for on no 
other supposition can their sacrifices and exertions be understood. To 
the nations of the Old World this was practically an unknown land, 
and it was not until the story of the discovery of gold was noised abroad 
that the importance and possible future of this continent began to be 
recognised, and to attract hither the adventurous from every corner of 
the globe. Gold-mining was, however, only for a brief period the leading 
industry of these Colonies, even in the wonderful years which succeeded 
the memorable discovery of Hargraves. Now, among the minerals 
obtained in New South Wales, it yields in importance to coal and silver ; 
whilst compared with the value of pastoral and agricultural produce that 
of the gold procured is at present inconsiderable. Nevertheless, its 
discovery, in the phrase of Wentworth, precipitated Australia into a 
nation, for the current of immigration which set southward upon the 
presence of the precious metal becoming known has never ceased. 
Thousands of men in the prime of life, attracted by the hope of fortune 
easily won on the fields of the Turon and Bendigo, seeing patient 
industry everywhere rewarded, remained to participate in the general 
prosperity, and turned their attention to less exciting, and, at the same 
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time, less precarious pursuits. The mining industry in New South 
Wales is, however, still in a very flourishing condition, and maintains 
in employment a fair proportion of the males of the Colony. Many of 
the gold-miners have turned their attention to the winning of silver, 
copper, and tin; while the coal and shale mines also find occupation for 
large numbers. 

Mining in New South Wales is conducted both on private property 
by the owners, and on lands leased from the State ; most of the principal 
coal-mines belonging to the former category, while the leading mines for 
other minerals are on lands leased under various sections of the 
Mining and Lands Acts, The area of freehold land devoted to mining 
purposes is not known; but the area of State lands held under the 
various Acts during 1893 was 190,221 acres, of which 20,240 acres 
were within reserves, and 79,981 acres were outside of reserves; and 
there were also 6,571 acres held under application to lease. The revenue 
derived for the twelve months from mineral leases and licenses, etc., 
was £31,480, and the royalty on reserved minerals amounted to 
£18,042. 

The approximate number of persons actually engaged in the principal 
departments of mining during each of the past seven years is shown in 
the following table :— 


Miners employed at end of each year. 


Minerals. 
1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 


6,060} 8,278) 10,192) 12,589} 11,166) 9,049) 11,957 
1,670! 2,986) 6,587) 5,806) 7,645) 5,889) 4,709 
503) 1,214 542 716 481 500 283 
3,888] 3,499) 1,234) 2,172) 1,951] 1,657) 2,024 
7,998} 9,301) 10,277| 10,469) 10,820) 10,514) 10,028 
120 253 138 189 260 396 385 
vee 1,294 214 868 185 237 736 


PUGtaalaricatnascnsstiaess 20,239) 26,825) 29,184) 32,809 32,508) 28,242) 30,122 


The figures submitted in the foregoing table are given on the authority 
of the returns to the Mines Department ; but they are probably over- 
stated, for the value of gold won, on the assumption that the number 
of men engaged as shown above is correct, would amount, for the year 
1893, to less than £55 per man. 

The value of mining machinery, exclusive of that used in winning 
coal and shale, may be set down at £1,355,000, of which amount 
£784,000 represents the value of the machinery employed on the silver- 
fields, £475,500 that of machinery employed on the gold-fields, and 
£95,500 that of machinery employed on other mineral fields, principally 
copper and tin. 
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The value of the products of the various minerals won since their 
first discovery to the end of 1893 was £96,734,955, and for the year 
1893 alone, £5,224,718, as shown in the subjoined table :— 


Value. 
~. 


7 ; [SS Tees 
During 1893. To end of 1893. 
£ £ 


Minerals. 


651,286 39,853,952 

3,031,720 16,692,435 

1,171,722 28,443,151 

1,654,011 

104,705 

5,954,771 

Bee + 3,669,769 

Antimony .. sas 155,570 

Bismuth .. 

Lead (pig) So 

Oxide of iron 5,042 

Sundry minerals 18,313 148,573 


Total value 5,224,718 96,734,955 


The figures given for each mineral in the preceding statement agree 
with those shown in the annual report of the Mines Department for 
1893, except such as relate to tinand copper. ‘The ores of these metals 
are imported in large quantities to be smelted, and the refined copper 
and tin, the production of this smelting, are usually exported as 
domestic produce, and have appeared as such in the mining returns, 
which is, of course, an error. Under the head of ‘Sundry Minerals ” 
there are included in the foregoing statement 1,284 tons of alumite, 
valued at £5,136, being the total export for the year. 


THE PROSPECTING VOTE. 


The Government has for some years past annually devoted a sum 
of money to encourage prospecting for gold, and in 1889 the conditions 
under which the appropriation was made were so amended as to embrace 
all other minerals. The amount set apart for the year 1894 was £20,000, 
similar to that appropriated for 1893, as against £40,000 granted in 
1892. Miners seeking assistance from the vote have to satisfy the 
Prospecting Board that the locality they purpose examining is one likely 
to yield the mineral sought, and that the mode of operating is suitable 
for its discovery. Aid is given in deserving cases to the extent of 50 
per cent. of the value of work accomplished and of the necessary im- 
plements and materials; but miners who have been assisted from the 
vote are not entitled to any reward that may be offered for the discovery 
of new gold-fields or other mineral areas. 
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DIAMOND DRILLS. 


The use of the diamond drill in searching for minerals dates only 
from 1881, and boring by the Department of Mines was begun even 
much later. The drills now in use in New South Wales belong for 
the most part to the State, and are hired out on terms fixed by regula- 
tion, the charges being £2 2s. on application towards the cost of 
inspection ; £10 a week for the cost of diamonds and the wear and 
tear of machinery, from the beginning of the bore until its completion ; 
the wages of the engineer and his assistants; the cost of the tubes 
damaged or destroyed, or which cannot be withdrawn from the bore ; 
all charges for freight, etc., on machinery, both on being sent and on 
being returned ; and the cost of all fuel and water necessary for working 
the -drill. An abatement, however, is granted by the Mines Depart- 
ment in special cases. ‘ 

During the year 1893 the total depth bored was 1,903 feet, and the 
cost therefor £2,489, while the expense to the Mines Department was 
only £1,724, in which last-mentioned amount is not included the wear 
and tear of the drills and the machinery employed. ‘The mineral 
sought for in each case during 1893 was coal, and the total depth bored 
to the end of the year in those localities where operations were carried 
on during the twelve months, together with the average sinking per hour 
and the cost per foot, is shown in the following table :— 


Total depth Rate Mineral 


Locality. Strata. bored toend| bored fc for which 
of 1893. per hour. : bored. 


ft. in. | inches. 
Coal measures ...| 2,929 0] 13°87 
Coal-measuresand| 1,010 7 9°13 
volcanic. 
Yacaaba (Port) Sanddrift 675 0 
Stephens). — 
4,614 7 


METALLIC MINERALS. 


Go.p. 


Amongst the metallic minerals found in the Colony gold occupies a 
foremost place, not only on account of the quantity which has been 
won, but on account also of the influence which its discovery has had 
upon the settlement of the country. ‘The first authentic record of a 
knowledge of its existence is to be found in the field-book of Surveyor 
McBrian, bearing the date of 1823; Count Strzlecki found gold in the 
Vale of Clwydd in 1839 ; and the Rey. W. B. Clarke made discoveries 
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of the precious metal in 1841 ; but it was not until the year 1851, con- 
sequent upon the important finds of Mr. E. Hammond Hargraves, that 
payable deposits were proved to exist in New South Wales, in the 
valley of the Turon River; and a few weeks subsequently there were 
revealed to the feverish gaze of the public the rich fields of Ballarat 
and Bendigo, in the neighbouring Colony of Victoria. It would be 
impossible to name every part of the parent Colony in which gold has 
been found, as it appears to be distributed over the greater portion 
of the territory; nor is it necessary to dilate upon the value of 
the precious metal which has been brought to light during the forty- 
three years which have elapsed since Hargraves’ discovery ; it is sufli- 
cient to state that up to the end of 1893 no less than 10,736,592 
ounces, valued at. £39,853,952, have been received for coinage at the 
Mint and exported during that period, as may be seen from the following 
table :— 
Year. Quantity. Value. ‘ Quantity. Value. 
02. £ 0z. £ 
144,120 468,336 270,823 1,040,329» 
818,751 2,660,946 yawns 230,882 877,694 
548,052 1,781,172 376 167,411 613,190 
237,910 773,209 124,110 471,418 
171,367 654,594 119,665 430,033 
184,600 689,174 109,649 407,219 
175,949 674,477 118,600 441,543 
286,798 1,104,175 iss 149,627 566,513 
329,363 1,259, 127 y 140,469 526,522 
384,053 1,465,373 B 123,805 458,509 
465,685 1,806,171 107,198 395,292 
640,622 2,467,780 5 103,736 378,665 
466,111 1,796,170 101,416 366,294 
340,267 1,304,926 37 110,288 394,579 
320,316 1,231,243 selose 87,503 317,100 
290,014 1,116,404 ksvees 119,759 434,070 
271,886 1,053,578 Eseese 127,760 460,285 
255,662 994,665 153,336 558,306 
251,491 974,149 2 156,870 569,178 
240,358 931,016 179,288 651,286 
323,609 1,250,485 
425,129 1,643,582 i ©, 
361,784 1,395,175 «+ 10,736,592 39,853,952 


The quantity of gold, the produce of New South Wales, received at 
the Royal Mint, Sydney, for coinage, during the year 1893, amounted 
to 171,097 oz., of the gross value of £619,071, the average price being 
nearly £3 12s. 4d. per ounce. The quantity of gold sent to the Royal 
Mint, added to the quantity exported during the year 1893, equals 
182,112 oz, but of the 11,015 oz. exported, 2,824 oz. passed through 
the Mint, and were included in its returns. 

The total amount of gold produced during the year 1893 shows an 
increase of 22,418 oz. when compared with that of the previous year, 
which in its turn had shown an increase of 3,534 oz. over the figures 
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for 1891, and the latter year again exceeded 1890 by 25,576 oz.— 
results which, upon the whole, are very satisfactory. The average 
weight of gold obtained by each miner in 1893 was 14:99 oz., valued at 
, 254 9s. 4d., as compared with 17-33 oz. per man, valued at £62 18s., in 
1892. Notwithstanding the small average obtained by each miner, 
however, the quantity won during 1893 was the largest output for any 
year since 1875, a result due, doubtless, to the large number of 
unemployed who were assisted to the gold-fields as fossickers, and to 
the important discoveries made from time to time by parties aided out 
of the Prospecting Vote. Some of the discoveries made towards the 
» end of the year have since occasioned a moderate revival in gold- 
mining, and apparently justify the belief that the gold brought to 
grass during 1894 will be in excess of that of the past year, while the 
unemployed problem may also, to some extent, be solved, although it is 
likely that extensive discoveries of the precious metal would induce 
immigration of the unemployed to New South Wales from other 
Colonies. 

The number of persons engaged in alluvial and quartz-mining, and the 
production of gold, during the past six years, are shown in the follow- 
ing table. Tt should be noted that owing to quantities of gold of 
unknown origin reaching the Mint, the annual production given below 
is not in every case equal to the production shown in the preceding 
table :— 


Number of Miners. Production. 
Year. 433 ste —S ave _ ok 
Alluvial. Quartz. Alluvial. Quartz. 
No. No. 02. OZ. 

4,368 3,910 36,796 36,539 
5,623 4,569 37,170 75,777 
6,304 6,285 58,830 58,832 
4,748 6,418 49, 625 100,421 
4,030 5,019 35,024 121,846 
6,401 5,556 55,336 123,952 


The gold of New South Wales is generally lighter in colour than 
that of Victoria, but it. is of a deeper yellow than that found in the 
fields of Southern Queensland. Its specific gravity averages about 17:5. 

During the year 1893 there were 869 applications made to lease 
Crown lands for mining purposes. Of these, 603 were for auriferous 
land, and embraced an area of 3,587 acres. The steam-engines 
employed in quartz-mining numbered 233, with an aggregate of 3,757 
horse-power. © There were also 182 crushing-machines, and 1,425 
stamp-heads. Twenty-seven steam-engines were employed in alluvial 
gold and tin-mining, of which the aggregate horse-power equalled 509. 
The value of the machinery employed is estimated at £475,500. During 
the year 1893 the number of persons more or less regularly employed 
in gold-mining in various parts of the Colony was 11,957, of whom 
11,240 were Europeans, and 717 wereChinese. There were 5,556 persons, 
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all of whom were Europeans, engaged in quartz-mining, and 6,401 
Europeans and Chinese in the alluvial diggings. The authority to dig 
for gold, technically known as a “ininer’s right,” costs only 10s. a year, 
and entitles its possessor not only to take up ground for mining pyr- 
poses, but also to occupy in a mining township a quarter of an acre, ¢ 
outside of a town 1 acre of land, for a business site. The number of 
fatal accidents in gold-mines during the year 1893 was eleven, one more 
than in 1892, and four more than in each of the two preceding years. 
Nine men lost their lives in auriferous quartz-mining, and two ip 
alluvial workings ; while two were injured in quartz-mines, and two in 
alluvial mines. 


SILVER. 


The quantity of silver raised in New South Wales up to the year 
1882 was very small; but in the year mentioned, and in those suc- 
ceeding it, extensive discoveries of this metal, associated principally with 
lead and copper ore, were made in various parts of the Colony, notably 
at Boorook, in the New England district, and, later on, at Sunny 
Corner, near Bathurst; and at Silverton, Broken Hill, and other 
places on the Barrier Range. The argentiferous lead ores of the 
Barrier Range and Broken Hill districts of New South Wales extend 
over 2,500 square miles of country; and the Broken Hill lode, the 
largest as yet discovered, varies in width from 10 feet to 200 feet, and 
may be traced for several miles. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Company, which holds the premier 
position, have treated, from the beginning of mining operations in 
1885 to the end of May, 1894, no less than 1,818,077 tons of silver 
and silver-lead ores, producing 58,615,416 oz. of silver and 234,582 
tons of lead, valued in the London market at £12,033,949. They have 
paid dividends to the amount of £4,936,000, and bonuses amounting to 
£616,000, besides the nominal value of shares from the several “blocks” 
amounting to about £1,744,000, or a total return from the mine of 
£7,296,000. The sum spent in the erection and construction of. plant, 
from the opening of the property, has been £617,520. During the year 
3,352 men were employed, of whom 998 were engaged underground, 
458 on the surface, 647 in quarrying, &c., 738 in smelting, and 511 in 
miscellaneous operations. The mine wages and salary sheet for the 
half-year ending May, 1894, was £177,418 ; and the smelters’, refiners’, 
and ore-dressers’ wages, salaries, and expenses amounted to £112,781. 
The net profit for the half- -year was £397,378. 

Besides the mines at Broken Hill there are some valuable workings 
at Silverton and Thackaringa in the same district. The total output in 
1893 from the Barrier country was as follows :—-155,099 tons of silver 
ore, valued at £924,290 ; 38,058 tons of silver-lead builion, valued at 
£2,003,562; and 345,770 oz. of pure silver, valued at £51,457 
Approximately, the quantity of pure silver won on this field was 
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15,677,345 oz. in 1893, as compared with 12,969,195 oz. in 1892. In 
the year 1883 the entire population of the district comprised a few 
station-hands, while at the Census of 1891 it numbered 24,438 souls, 
of whom 5,310 were males employed in and about the mines. The 
aggregate output of this district, including the Proprietary Claim, was 
valued, up to the end of 1893, at £15,538,858. The value of the 
machinery at the Broken Hill and Silverton mines was set down as 
£734,420. The strike which occurred on these fields during 1892 was 
the cause of the mines being idle for nearly four months; hence the 
production for 1893 exceeds considerably that of the previous year. 
The other silver-mines of New South Wales are few in number, and 
their output is insignificant when compared with that of the mines of 
the far west. 

The quantity and value of silver and silver-lead exported from the 
Colony up to the end of 1893 are shown in the following table :— 


Silver. Silver-Lead. 
Year. Quantity. value. 
Quantity. Mines: oc. ee Value. 
Ore. Metal. 
OZ. £ tons ewt.| tons ewt. £ £ 
Up to8 726,779 178,405 191 13 5,025 183,430 
1882 ... 38,618 9,024 1119 360 9,384 
1883... 77,066 16,488 105 17 1,625 18,113 
- 1884 ... 93,660 19,780 4,668 1 123,174 142,954 
1885 ...| 794,174 159,187 2,095 16 107,626 266,813 
1886...) 1,015,484 197,544 A B02 AD. a Usiskiants 294,485 492,029 
1857. ...| 177,308 32,458 B235B0' BOA livipspacsedes 541,952 574,410 
1888 ...| 375,064 66,668 11,739 7 | 18,102 5] 1,075,737 | 1,142,405 
1889 ...| 416,895 72,001 46,965 9 | 34,579 17 | 1,899,197 | 1,971,198 
1890 ...} 496,552 95,410 89,719 15 | 41,319 18 | 2,667,144 | 2,762,554 
1891 ...| 729,590 134,850 92,383 11 | 55,3896 3 | 3,484,739 | 3,619,589 
1892....| 350,661 56,884 87,504 15 | 45,850 4 | 2,420,952 | 2,477,836 
1893 ...| 531,972 78,131 | 155,859 1 | 58,401 3] 2,953,589 | 3,031,720 
Total...| 5,823,773 | 1,116,830 | 508,577 9 |253,839 18 | 15,575,605 | 16,692,435 


The annual production of silver considerably increased during the 
past few years until that of 1890 largely exceeded the annual 
production of gold in the palmiest days of the Diggings; and, 
notwithstanding the fact that the production of 1892 was severely 
affected by the strike of the Broken Hill miners, it was still in excess 
of the production of gold during any year with the exception of that of 
1852. The increase in 1893 on the preceding year’s yield was 
£553,884, and the total output, viz., of £3,031,720 in value, nearly the 
whole of which was won from the Barrier district, was exceeded only in 
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1891 since the opening of the silver-mines. The annual report of the 
Department of Mines states that the approximate quantity of silver 
contributed by the Albert country during 1893 was little short of 
16,000,000 oz.—a quantity which will probably be increased if the 
companies are fortunate in devising a mode of treating the low-grade 
sulphide ores at a profit. 

The number of miners engaged in silver and silver-lead workings 
during the year 1893 was 4,709, and the average value of mineral won 
per miner engaged amounted to £643 16s. 3d. The total number of 
accidents which occurred in the silver-mines of New South Wales during 
the course of the year was twenty-five, seven persons losing their lives, 


TIN. 


Tin occurs principally in the granite and basaltic country in the 
extreme north of the Colony, at Tenterfield, Emmaville, and Tingha, 
and in other parts of the New England districts ; but it has also been 
discovered in the Barrier Ranges, at Poolamacca ; near Bombala, in the 
Monaro district ; and in the valley of the Lachlan, although in the last- 
named three places it has not been extensively worked. 

The subjoined statement shows the value of the output of the mines, 
and the export of tin, since the year 1872 :— 


Ingots and Ore. Ingots and Ore, 
Year, Value. year. Value. 


1872 to 1876 £1,032,483 277,545 
1877 vow 248,906 3 ead 311,889 
1878 ... one 00 214,613 wou 309,510 
1879 ... jie we 256,732 39... evwornsene 207,670 
1880... wie veriry sie0s 354,252 were wines ow 179,057 
1881.... wow 568,795 ¢ Sovewemies 133,963 
1882... detaenwecm? 541,413 D2 ones wiveoMaviran 152,994 
1883... ais 448,887 126,114 
1884... vse 281,188 —_——-- 

: ane 308,760 £5,954,771 


In point of value the aggregate production of tin stands in the fourth 
place, gold being first, coal second, and silver third. The principal lode 
worked during 1893 was the Vegetable Creek tin-field, near Emmaville; 
from which 250 tons of lode-tin and 785 tons of stream-tin were 
obtained, the whole being valued at £46,884. The average price of tin 
in the London market in 1893 was £85 10s. 6d. per ton, as compared 
with £93 6s. 6d. in 1892. 

In the alluvial tin-fields of Tingha and Emmaville the number of 
Chinese engaged in this industry greatly exceeded the Europeans during 
former years, but in 1893 the two races were almost equal, the Chinese 
numbering 1,005, and the Europeans 1,014. The total number of 
miners employed in tin-mining in the Colony was 2,024, all but 5 of 
whom were engaged in the northern districts.. During the year 1893 
only one fatal accident occurred in these mines. 
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CoprPEr. 


The principal deposits of copper are to be found in the central part 
of the Colony, between the Macquarie, the Bogan, and the Darling 
Rivers, although the New England and Southern districts, as well as 
Broken Hill, have also been proved to be cupriferous. The original 
Cobar Copper Company formerly employed 500 men and boys, and from 
the date of beginning operations in 1876 to the year 1889 about 213,182 
tons of ore were treated, and yielded a return equal to 23,611 tons of 
refined metal, or an average production of 11:07 per cent. of copper per 
ton of ore. The sum of £154,000 was paid during the same period in 
dividends to shareholders. The mines at Nymagee formerly employed 
a complement of 250 persons, and its ores contained an average propor- 
tion of copper equal to 11:42 per cent. to the ton. From its opening in 
1883 to the end of 1891 this mine paid £94,000 in dividends. The pro- 
duction for the year last mentioned was 9,335 tons of sulphide ore, which, 
when melted, yielded 901 tons of metal, valued at £45,050. In 1893 
this mine suspended operations, while that of Cobar resumed work on 
tribute. There are in the same district the New Mount Hope and the 
Girilambone mines, the production of these two for the year 1893 being 
valued at £7,458. The Burraga mine, formerly very productive, sus- 
pended for some time, and resumed mining in November of 1893. 
Small quantities of copper have also been raised at Mount Costigan, at 
Cowra, at Goolma (near Wellington), at Captain’s Flat (in the Braidwood 
district), and in connection with the silver mines at Broken Hill, Sunny 
Corner, and Lewis Ponds. The very low price of copper during the 
past few years has, however, deterred many from embarking in operations 
which otherwise gave every promise of success, and the “total amount 
exported during "1893 was valued at only £73,287, while the total 
number of miners engaged was set down as 283, The average price of 
copper in the London market in 1893 was £43 16s. 6d., as compared 
with £45 9s. 6d. in 1892. 

The value of copper produced in the Colony and exported during 
the period extending from 1859 to 1893 is shown in the subjoined 
statement :— 


Ingots and Ore— Ingots and Ore— 


Year. 


Value. iy Value. 

£408,071 £122,990 
127,396 115,444 
209,030 247,304 
210,623 122,444 
268,700 84,107 
257,884 119,195 
182,473 114,559 
472,982 73,287 
362,287 een 


170,993 Total.....c.c.c0e £3,669, 769 
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Tron. 


Tron is widely diffused throughout the Colony, and occurs principally 
in the form of magnetite, brown hematite or goethite, limonite, and 
bog iron. None of the other Colonies of the group possesses deposits 
of iron approaching in extent and richness those of New South Wales, 
and it is therefore possible that at some future time this Colony will 
become the seat of the iron industry of Australia. In order to illustrate 
the present extent of the supply required, the following table, showing 
the value of all descriptions of iron, machinery, and iron manufactures 
imported into the various Colonies during the four years, 1890-93, on 
been compiled :— 


Average 
Colony. 90. 891. 92. 3. yearly imports, 
1890-93. 


“ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales ...| 2,715,841 | 3,686,001 | 2,574,122 | 1,531,839 | 2,626,951 
Victoria ...| 2,041,480 | 1,678,064 | 1,038,425 715, 271 |. 1,368,298 
Queensland .| 634,900 618,179 521,701 363,624 534,601 
South Australia 615,037 802,904 561,315 405,214 596,117 
Western Australia ...| 156,869 234,241 221,652 238,100 212,716 
Tasmania 181,639 297,494 208,924 147,900 208,989 
New Zealand 915,429 855,599 | 1,000,915 920, 626 923,142 


Australasia 7,261,145 | 8,172,482 | 6,127,054 | 4,322,574 6,470,814 


The average yearly import for the four years covered by the above 
statement amounted to £2,626,951 for New South Wales, and £6,470,814 
for Australasia.; and the quantity of pig-iron required to produce the 
material represented by these values was approximately 190,000 and 
480,000 tons per annum for New South Wales and the whole group 
of Colonies respectively. In a report dated January, 1891, by the 
late Mr. OC. 8S. Wilkinson, Government Geologist, it is stated that the 
iron deposits in the districts of Mittagong, Wallerawang, and Rylstone, 
contained in sight 12,944,000 tons of ore, estimated to yield 5,853,000 
tons of metallic iron; and that these districts are most favourably 
situated for the establishment of smelting works. 

The principal works for the manufacture of iron from ore are situated 
at Eskbank, near Lithgow, where red siliceous ore averaging 22 per cent., 
and brown hematite yielding 50 per cent., of metallic iron, have been 
successfully treated. The manufacture of pig-iron has, however, been 
abandoned, and the work now carried on comprises the re-rolling of 
old rails, the manufacture of iron bars, rods, and nails, and the 
making of ordinary castings. The quantity of scrap-iron thus reworked 
during the year 1893 was 2,190 tons, valued at £14,786. At Mitta- 
gong a successful attempt has been made to manufacture gas-pipes, &c., 
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direct from iron smelted from the ore, without first making it into pig- 
iron. . In the Broken Hill district, 1,051 tons of iron, valued at 
£1,198, were raised during the year 1893. The bulk of this came from 
Balaclava, and the remainder was taken by the Proprietary Company 
from the outcrop of the lode. It was used solely as flux. 


ANTIMONY. 


Deposits of antimony are found in different parts of the Colony, but 
chiefly in the Armidale, Bathurst and Rylstone districts ; the principal 
centre of the industry of winning this mineral being Hillgrove, near 
the town of Armidale, where the Eleanor Mine, one of the richest of the 
kind in New South Wales, is situated. The value of the antimony 
raised in the Colony during 1893 was £25,093; and up to the end of 
that year, £155,570. The results of assays of ore made by the authori- 
ties of the Geological Museum show from 27:57 to 79-45 per cent. of 
inetal. 


MANGANESE. 


Manganese has been found during the past few years in the Bathurst 
district and at Bendemeer, where pyrolusite, in the form of black 
oxide and manganese dioxide, occurs; and also in the Glen Innes 
district. The production in 1891 was, however, valued at only £340 ; 
in 1892 the value of the production had fallen to £47, and for 1893 
none at all was recorded, the demand in the Colony being trifling in 
the extreme, and no foreign market having yet been established to 
encourage exportation. 


Bismutu. 


Bismuth has been found associated with molybdenum and _ gold, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Glen-Innes ; but there is mo demand for 
this‘mineral, and the principal mine, which was at Kingsgate, was shut 
down at the end of the year 1891, The value of this metal exported up 
to the end of 1893, during which year no production was recorded, was 
estimated at £37,722. The largest mass of native bismuth yet dis- 
covered in New South Wales weighed over 30 lb. 


MeERrcory. 


Mercury, in the form of cinnabar, has been discovered on the Cudge- 
gong River, near Rylstone, and it occurs also at Bingara, Solferino, 
and Cooma. In the last-mentioned place the assays of ore yielded 22 
per cent. of the metal, but none of the deposits has been much worked. 
{n all cases where mercury has been found it was associated with gold 
and other minerals. 


PLATINUM. 


Platinum, and the allied compound metal iridosmine, have been found 
in’ the Colony, but so far in inconsiderable quantities, iridosmine 
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occurring commonly with gold or tin in alluvial drifts. It is believed 
that the beach deposits at Ballina and other places on the northern coast 
might, with improved appliances, be profitably worked for platinum ; 
but from 15 ewt. of sand forwarded from this district to London for 
treatment, the percentage of metal extracted was so small that only a 
small margin of profit could be looked for. Platinum has also been 
discovered in the Parkes district, and in lodes near Broken Hill and at 
Orange. 


Orner Merats. 


Deposits of cobalt have been found at Bungonia, Carcoar, and Port 
Macquarie, but the market for the metal is small, and no attempt has 
yet been made to produce it on a large seale. Tellurium has been dis- 
covered at Bingara and in other parts of the northern districts, though 
up to the present only in such minute quantities as would not repay the 
cost of production. It has been found also at Captain’s: Flat in 
association with bismuth. At Berridale, in the Snowy River district, 
a lode has been tested for wolfram, a compound of tungstate of iron 
and manganese, which has been found also in’ the New England 
district. Zine is found in the Colony, usually in association with silver, 
lead, and copper, but it has not yet been profitably produced. Deposits 
of various pigments have been discovered near Mudgee and Dubbo, and 
in the Orange district, where a fair quantity of the raw material, con- 
sisting principally of purple oxide and yellow ochre, has been produced. 
Chromite is found in the northern portion of the Colony, in the 
Clarence and Tamworth districts, and also near Young.. It is usually 
associated with serpentine, but so far very little has been accomplished 
in the direction of developing these valuable deposits. Graphite of an 
inferior quality has been discovered at Undercliff, in the New England 
district, from a lode 6 feet wide. 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS, 


Coat. 


Coal was first found in New South Wales near Mount Keira by 
Supercargo Clark, of the ‘Sydney Cove,” in the year 1797, and later 
during the same year by Lieutenant Shortland, at the mouth of the River 
Hunter, of which stream he was the discoverer.. In 1826 the Agricul- 
tural Company obtained a grant of one million acres of land, together 
with the sole right, conferred by charter, of working the coal-seams in 
the district of Newcastle, and it was not until the expiration in 1847 
of the monopoly enjoyed by the company that the coal-mining industry 
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showed signs of extensive development. At that date the yearly output 
of coal had reached only 40,732 tons, valued at £13,750. Six years 
after, the production had been doubled, and it has since rapidly increased 
from year to year until at the present time coal-mining is one of the 
staple industries of the Colony. Newcastle, the principal coaling port 
of the Southern Hemisphere, has over 2 miles of wharfs, furnished with 
cranes and shoots capable of loading 16,200 tons a day. ‘The markets 
of the different Colonies are also supplied with quantities of excellent 
coal from the seams worked in the Illawarra district ; but Newcastle 
sends her coal not only to the Australasian Colonies, but to China, 
India, the Pacific Slope of North and South America, Mauritius, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and other lands. 


The area over which the coal of the Colony is distributed is very 
extensive, and has been computed at 23,950 square miles. Besides this, 
it is known to underlie the Hawkesbury sandstone in and around 
Sydney, recent boring operations at Cremorne Point, near Mossman’s 
Bay, having proved that the Illawarra coal measures extend under the 
metropolis. A first attempt to discover coal of commercial quality 
there was unsuccessful ; but after a second bore had been carried down. 
to a depth of 2,929 feet, a valuable discovery was made of good steam- 
coal, the seam being 10 ft. 3 in. in!thickness, 9 ft. 2 in. of which are 
workable. Deposits of coal are also found in the Blue Mountains, 
near the line of railway which runs along their crest, at Katoomba, 
Lithgow, Wallerawang, and elsewhere ; and from these workings a 
portion of the requirements of the city is supplied, as well as of part of 
the western district of the Colony. Berrima and other places in the 
south supply a large quantity of the coal locally consumed. A seam 
6 ft. 64 in. in thickness has been discovered near Liverpool ; and deposits 
have been proved to exist in the Clarence series, three seams having 
been tested at Coraki, on the Richmond River. The quantity of this 
mineral in the coal measures down to a depth of 4,000 feet, and 
excluding seams of less than 30 inches in thickness, has been estimated 
by the Government Geologist at 78,198 million tons, an estimate which 
allows for one-third loss in working. 


The quantity of coal extracted in 1847 was 40,732 tons. In 1891 it 
reached the high figure of 4,037,922 tons, valued at £1,742,796, which 
was the largest output for any one year since the beginning of the coal- 
mining industry. The output in 1892 was 3,780,968 tons, valued at 
£1,462,388, and, although smaller than that of the preceding year, it 
was the second largest production on record. The output in 1893 fell 
to 3,278,328 tons, valued at £1,171,722. The value of the last year’s 
production was the lowest since 1882, but the quantity was surpassed 
only in 1889, 1891, and 1892. Up to the end of 1893 the total 
quantity of coal extracted from the mines of New South Wales 
amounted to 60,962,084 tons, valued at £28,443,151. 
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The number of coal-mines registered in New South Wales during the 
year 1893 was 96, as compared with 101 during the previous year. 
‘The number of persons employed in the industry was 10,028, of whom 
8,267 were employed underground, and 1,761 aboveground. The 
average quantity of coal extracted by each miner was 396 tons, as 
against an average of 438 tons in 1892. There has been a tendency to 
decline in the annual output per miner since 1882, when it was 578 
tons. The average for 1891 was the highest since 1885. 

The amount of coal raised in New South Wales, and the number of 
coal-miners employed, during each of the last ten years, are shown in 
the following table :— 


Quantity of coal raised. 
Number Number 
of persons | of persons 
employed in| employed Per person | Per person 
and about under- employed in} employed 
mines, ground. and about under- 
mines. ground, 


tons. 
2,749,109 
2,878,864 
2,830,175 
2,922,497 
3,203,444 


3,655,632 
3,060,876 
4,037,929 
3,780,968 
3,278,328 
Average for 10 years 4 3,239,782 


The coal-miners’ strikes of 1887 and 1890 deprived the Colony of 
the advantage of hewing and handling some 600,000 tons of coal, and 
drove some buyers to seek other markets. Notwithstanding this, the 
output for 1891 was the largest on record, and the export for the year, 
viz., 2,514,368 tons, exceeded that of the previous year by 692,494 
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tons, and even that of 1889, hitherto the highest on record, by 126,666 
tons. In 1892 the total export amounted to 2,191,705 tons, and was, 
therefore, less than that of 1889. In 1893 it fell to 1,835,090 tons, or 
less than that of 1888, 1889, 1891, and 1892. A comparison of the 
figures for 1892 and 1893 shows that there was a falling-off in home 
consumption, and in the export both to intercolonial and foreign ports, 
in the latter year. 

It would appear from the last table that during the past ten 
years every person working underground had extracted annually an 
average of 441 tons, or an equivalent in the value of coal produced 
of £191 2s. This production compares very favourably with that 
of ‘the principal coalraising countries of the world, according to 
the results given by Mulhall, as will be seen from the subjoined 
statement :— 


Tons of coal Value at the Total value of 
Country. raised per pit’s mouth toal raised 
miner. per ton. per miner, 


2 


New South Wales 
Great Britain 
United States 
Germany 


PEN EEEC ds peice weg tuviy vhs whe epevicnteseiserwaisetey 


ooeod co 86 6&6 O&O & 


The number of persons killed during 1893 in the coal-mines of New 
South Wales was 13, and of those wounded, 45; making a total of 58 
accidents.. For the ten yearsending with 1893 the average annual loss 
of life in the British coal-mines was 1:6 per thousand, or at the rate of 
195,322 tons of coal raised for every fatal accident. In the collieries 
of the Colony, during the same period, the rate was 2-9 fatal accidents 
per thousand miners employed, and only 125,088 tons of coal were 
raised for every fatal accident.. This very high average was caused by 
the terrible disaster at Bulli in 1887, when 81 miners lost their lives. 
The circumstances surrounding the coal-mining industry in this Colony 
warrant the expectation of a much lower average. 
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The number of accidents, with the proportion of miners to each fatal 
and non-fatal case, in New South Wales, as well as the quantity of coal 
raised to each life lost, is given in the subjoined statement for the last 
ten years :— 


} 


Number of minersem- | Number of tons of coal 


Accidents. ployed to each person raised to each person 


Injured. Killed. | Injured. Killed. Injured. Killed. 


34 14 183 80,858 196,364 
ll 177 71,971 261,714 
29 182 65,818 97,592 
94 178 ; 64,944 31,095 
15 216 74,500 213,563 
41 180 64,134 89,162 
13 291 é 85,024 235,452 
21 200 74,776 192,282 

8 136 49,103 472,621 
13 222 72,851 252,179 


The quantity of coal raised in the Colony from the earliest record to 
the end of 1893 was 60,962,084 tons, valued at £28,443,151, as shown 
in the following table :— 


Period. Quantity. Average per ton, Value. 
Tons. . a. £ 
Prior to 1830 50,780 25,394 
1830 to 1839 111,069 50,525 
1840 ,, 1849 ...... 349,961 155,083 
1850 ,, 1859 1,481,761 1,004,924. 
1860 ,, 1869 6,174,132 2,961,910 
1870 ,, 1879 12,530,044 6,838,888 
1880 1,466,180 615,336 
1881 1,769,597 603,248 
1882 scien 2,109,282 948,965 
1883 2,521,457 1,201,942 
1884 2,749,109 1,303,077 
1885 2,878,863 1,340,213 
1886 Paes 2,830,175 1,303,164 
1887 2,922,497 1,346,440 
1888 3,203,444 1,455,198 
1889 3,655,632 1,632,849 
1890 3,060,876 1,279,089 
1891 4,037,929 1,742,796 
1892 heme 3,780,968 1,462,388 
1893 3,278,328 1,171,722 


60,962,084 


— 
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28,443, 151 


© 
~ 
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This table shows that coal, like other articles of commerce, is subject 
to fluctuations in price. These fluctuations have to a large extent 
arisen in the past from uncertainty in the markets. This uncertainty 
no longer exists, for the local markets and those of the other Australian 
Colonies demand a large share of the coal raised. The proportion of 
the total taken by Australasia increases almost every year, and operates 
in the direction of steadying the price by removing the principal cause 
of fluctuation. The highest average price obtained for coal during any 
one year was in 1854, the first year of the Crimean war, and the third 
after the beginning of the earliest gold-rush, when the price per ton was 
not less than 20s. 6d. In 1872 the output reached 1,000,000. tons; 
ten years later it had increased to 2,000,000 tons, and in 1891 to over 
4,000,000 tons ; while in 1892 it fell to 33 millions, and in 1893 to 
34 millions. 

During the year 1893 the Colony was its own chief consumer, for 
out of a total production of 3,278,328 tons, the local consumption 
amounted to 1,443,238 tons, or over 44 per cent. Victoria came next, 
with 731,304 tons, or nearly 40 per cent. of a total exportation of 
1,835,090 tons. The quantity of coal required for local consumption 
during successive years since 1884 is shown in the following statement :— 


Tons. Year. Tons. 
1,058,346 1889 .... ase 1,267,930 
1,122,507 1890 1,239,002 
1,094,310 1891 1,523,561 
1,132,055 1892 1,589, 263 
1,279,572 1893 1,443,238 


From the year 1887 to 1893 the annual consumption per head 
increased from 16 cwt. to 24 cwt; but during individual years it 
was greater than the latter quantity, as, for instance, in 1891, when 
it amounted to 31 cwt. There is, as accounting for a portion of this 
increase, a large and increasing demand for bunker coal for ocean-going 
steamers, which appears not as an exportation, but as fuel required for 
home consumption. The amount of coal taken by steamers in 1893 was 
little short of 300,000 tons. 

In the subjoined table is shown the quantity of coal supplied to 
customers abroad since 1884 :— 


Tons, year. Tons. 
1,690,763 2,387,702 
1,756,356 1,821,874 
1,735,865 ) eR vee 2,514,368 
1,790,442 ; 2,191,705 
1,923,872 1,835,090 
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The customers of New South Wales for coal will be found, for the 
year 1893, in the following table :— 
1893. 
eget 
Country or Port. Quantity. Value. 


Tons. £ 
Victoria 731,304 314,002 
United States 231,593 111,240 
New Zealand et 161,583 70,011 
154,296 68,433 
d 145,860 62,858 
Tasmania bos 67,649 28,298 
Straits Settlements .. ie 46,673 22,827 
a 34,498 16,950 
Hong Kong = 34,198 15,423 
Philippine Islands.. sb ai 33,740 16,627 
India aes 33,466 14,476 
Hawaiian Islands .. it 32,344 15,152 
Western Australia.. au 23,861 10,141 
Queensland ee 21,545 9,640 
New Caledonia .. wees 15,375 7,160 
13,981 6,885 
12,305 4,620 
aout 8,491 5,074 
Mauritius ease 5,841 2,921 
United Kingdom .. aasie 5,106 2,335 
South Sea Islands ... 4,827 2,112 
Mexico iit 3,643 1,822 
Cape Colony ... sets 3,002 1,101 
Ceylon aa 2,700 1,215 
Colombia seep 2,346 
Madagascar .. eeek 2,062 
Ecuador ae 1,318 
New Guinea 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land 
New Britain 
Marshall Islands 
Uruguay 
France 


1,835,090 814,929 


The number of collieries in the Northern or Hunter River District 
under official inspection during 1893 was 65. These employed a com- 
plement of 7,872 males, 6,503 of whom were miners, wheelers, etc., 
employed underground. The quantity of coal raised in this district 
during the year was 2,203,480 tons, or over 67 per cent. of the total 
production of the Colony, but it shows a decrease of 408,252 tons as 
compared with the output of the previous year, and. of 649,772 tons 
as compared with the output of 1891. The quantity of mineral 
raised and the number of persons employed steadily increased up to 
the years 1888 and 1890, when the production was interfered with by 
strikes. 
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The number of collieries in the Southern District under official in- 
spection in 1893 was 15 ; and the number of males employed 1,851, of 
whom 1,503 were engaged underground. Although these figures are 
nearly similar to those given for 1892, there was a decrease of 48,403 
tons in the production as compared with that of the year mentioned. 
The largest output known in one year from the Southern District was 
that of 1892, which amounted to 932,873 tons. The next highest 
figures were shown in 1893, when 884,470 tons were raised, while in 
1891 the production amounted to 837,873 tons, and in 1888 to 796,806 
tons, an impetus having been given to the trade of the southern 
collieries through the strike during the previous year at the Newcastle 
mines, which caused a large demand for southern coal. 

The number of collieries under official inspection in the Western 
District was 16 ; and the number of males employed, 305, of whom 261 
were engaged underground, The output from this district in 1891 was 
in excess of that of all former years during the decade, not excepting 
even 1888, when the demand for western coal, owing to the scarcity 
caused by the strike in the northern collieries, was larger than usual. 
The figures for 1893 show a decrease of 45,985 tons as compared with 
those of the previous year, and of 156,427 tons as compared with those 
of 1891—the highest on record ; and are lower than those of any year 
since 1883. Owing to the greater thickness of the seams, the more 
friable character of the coal, and other causes, the average quantity per 
miner of coal raised in the western collieries is greater than elsewhere in 
the Colony, but the price of hewing being lower, the earnings of the 
individual miner differ little wherever the mine is situated. The coal- 
mines of the Western District are in close proximity to the principal 
iron deposits of New South Wales; and they have, moreover, a monopoly 
of the trade in that portion of the Colony extending from the Blue 
Mountains to the Darling River. 

In the subjoined table is given a survey of the coal production in each 
of the three districts for the year 1893 :— 


Quantity of coal raised. 
Number of | Number of 
persons persons 
District. employed in | employed Per person | Per person 
and about under- Total employed in} employed 
mines. ground. om. and under- 

about mines.| | ground. 


The Northern 7,872 6,503 | 2,203,480 
The Southern 1,851 1,503 884,470 
The Western 305 190,378 | 


10,028 3,278,328 
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CoKE. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Colony possesses almost unlimited 
supplies of coal from which excellent coke can be manufactured, about 
60,000 tons annually are imported from England and Germany. This 
is due mainly to the fact that the smelters, who use it largely in treating 
silver ores, complain that the locally-manufactured article contains 6 per 
cent. more ash than the imported, and also that it is too friable, 
causing a loss as high as 9 per cent. through abrasion in transport. 
Almost the whole of the imported coke comes via South Australia to 
the Barrier district—the Broken Hill Proprietary Company alone 
consuming over 1,000 tonsa week. The following table exhibits the 
quantity and value of coke manufactured in New South Wales, and the 
quantity imported, during the past four years :— 

Manufactured. 
a sy 

Quantity. Value. Imported. 
tons. £ tons. 
31,097 41,147 38,174 
30,310 34,473 76,542 

7,899 8,852 61,852 

17,858 20,233 61,874 


Of the quantities of coke manufactured during the past four years in 
New South Wales, there were produced from the Northern mines 15,886 
tons, 9,474 tons, 5,245 tons, and 12,262 tons respectively ; while the 


Southern mines produced 15,211 tons, 20,836 tons, 2,654 tons, and 5,596 
tons, during the same years. From this statement it will be seen that 
the falling-off was principally in connection with the southern mines, 

At the old Bulli mine a coal-seam 6 feet thick has been for about 
half that thickness transformed into a sort of natural coke. This coke is 
largely used on the Sydney tram-motors. 


KEROSENE SHALE. 


Kerosene shale is found principally at Hartley, Katoomba, Megalong, 
Bathgate, near Wallerawang, J oadja Creek, Berrima, Mount Kembla, 
Burragorang, Greta, Colley Creek, near Murrurundi, in the Capertee 
district, and in the valley of the Wolgan River ; although it occurs also 
in various other parts of the Colony. The shale is deposited in saucer- 
shaped layers, varying in thickness from a few inches to 6 feet, and the 
richest quality yields upwards of 150 gallons of crude oil per ton, or 
18,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illuminating power equal to that of 
38 to 48 sperm candles. Although payable seams are known to exist 
in many places, only two companies have, so far, systematically worked 
kerosene shale in this country—one at Hartley, and the other at Joadja 
Creek and Katoomba. These companies not only raise shale for export, 
but also manufacture from it petroleum oil and other products, 


H 
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The quantity of kerosene shale raised, from the opening of the mines 
in 1865 to the end of 1893, amounts to 782,898 tons, valued at 
£1,654,012, as shown in the subjoined table :— 


: Average Total * vera 
Year. | Quantity: | price ver ton.| value. Year. | Quantity. mies penuh: nine 
tons, S18 de £ tons. oisa dl. £ 

1865-67 7,419 3.9 5 25,749 || 1888...) 34,869 223 73,612 
1868-72) 58,772 | 213 9 157,886 || 1889...) 40,561 118 4 77,667 
1873-77| 71,108 2129 187,793 || 1890...) 56,010 uel 104,103 
1878-82| 152,050 118 8 | 293,729 || 1891...| 40,349 118 9 78,160 
1883 ...| 49,250 116 11 90,861 || 1892...|° 74,197 116 8 136,079 
1884 ...| 31,618 25 8 72,176 || 1893...| 55,660 116 4 101,221 
1885 ...| 27,462; 2 9 0 67,239 
1886 ...| 43,563 | 2 5 11 99,976 " i 5 ae ee 
1887 ...| 40,010} 2 310 87,761 Total] 782,898 | 2 2 38 |1,654,012 


The production of shale in 1892 was considerably in excess of that in 
any previous year since the opening of the mines, and although the 
price obtained for this mineral has continued to decline, the total value 
of the production for the year instanced was largely in excess of the 
value of any former annual output. In 1893 both the quantity and the 
value of the shale produced were less than in either 1890 or 1892. 
The number of miners employed in this industry in New South Wales 
during the year 1893 was 317 underground, and 68 above ground, 
making together a total of 385. No accidents occurred in shale-mines 
during the year. 


DIAMONDS AND GEM-STONES. 


Deposits of diamonds and other gem-stones were first worked in the 
year 1872; and in the course of the following year several deposits of 
adamantiferous wash were discovered near Inverell, in the New England 
district. Up to the end of 1887 the diamonds found in New South 
Wales numbered 50,000, the largest being one of 58 carats, or 16:2 
grains. The diamond deposits, which have not yet been thoroughly 
prospected, cover an extensive area, and are found chiefly in the Inverell, 
Bingara, Mittagong, Cudgegong, and Narrabri districts. The diamonds 
of the Colony are classified as equal to the best Brazilian gems, being 
harder and much whiter than those obtained on the fields of South 
Africa. During the year 1889 diamonds were found near Tingha 
weighing 2,1958 carats, valued at £878 5s. In 1891 no less than 
12,000 carats of diamonds were obtained in the Tingha and Inverell 
districts. In 1892 as many as 2,250 were obtained from the Monte 
Christo mine, at Bingara, alone. The majority of the stones won in 
this district weigh from } to } carat, while the largest vary from 2 to 3 
carats. The total output of the Bingara district to the end of 1893 is 
stated to have been about 150,000 carats, valued at £15,375. 
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Other gem-stones, including the sapphire, the emerald, the oriental 
emerald, the ruby, the opal, the amethyst, the garnet, the chrysolite, the 
topaz, the cairngorm, the onyx, the zircon, etc., have been found in the gold 
and tin bearing drifts and river gravels in numerous localities throughout 
the Colony. In the Emmaville district 25,000 carats of emeralds have 
been won ina rough state. The value of the stones when cut and finished, 
if they are of the best quality, is about £2 per carat. Near Wilcannia 
precious opal is obtained in the cretaceous formation, one leaseholder 
during 1892 winning about 500 oz., valued at over £2,000. Some of 
the opals from this field were valued at as much as £18 per ounce. 
Opals have also been found in basalt near the Abercrombie River, and 
in sandstone near Lismore. The sum realised from the opals produced 
during 1893 is estimated at £17,000. 


Mica. 


Mica is known to exist in many parts of New South Wales, being 
met with in the numerous granitic areas which occur in various districts 
of the Colony, especially in the coarsely-crystalline granitic formations 
of the Silverton district, and elsewhere in the Barrier Ranges. Hitherto 
it has never been worked, although there is a considerable demand for 
it, especially if the mica can be obtained in blocks of a fairly large size, 
capable of being split easily into thin plates. 


Marsie, Buripine Srones, Frre-ciays, Suates, Ere. 


The Colony possesses an abundant supply of all kinds of stone and 
other materials for building and adorning cities. Near Wallerawang, 
and at Bathurst, Molong, Marulan, Tamworth, and Kempsey, localities 
within easy reach of the great arteries of traffic, marble lime-stone is 
found in great masses, and in all its different varieties. Marble quarries 
have been opened at Cow Flat, Orange, Marulan, and other places. Near 
Goulburn, and at Moruya, Montagu Island, and Trial Bay, as well as 
many other places throughout New South Wales, magnificent out-crops 
of building granite occur. Most of that hitherto used in Sydney has 
come from Moruya, a port about 180 miles to the south of the metropolis. 
From the quarries at Tarrawingie, which are connected with the silver- 
mines by a tramway, limestone flux is supplied to the smelters at Broken 
Hill, the quantity so furnished during 1893 being 130,635 tons, valued 
at £111,041. From Myall Lake, a company forwarded, during 1892, 
large quantities of limestone, and began the manufacture of hydraulic 
lime, but there are no returns regarding this enterprise available for 1893. 

The city of Sydney is built over the Hawkesbury formation, which 
provides the metropolis with an inexhaustible supply of sandstone 
of the highest quality, and the beauty of the street architecture is 
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owing in no slight degree to the free use of this handsome material in 
the erection of public and private buildings. From Kiama, Prospect, 
the Pennant Hills, and Bowral, comes the basalt, or bluestone, employed 
for road metal and for ballasting the railway lines ; and from Bowral 
also comes trachyte, a building material equal to granite in solidity, and 
capable of taking a magnificent polish. 

In the coal measures are found numerous beds of fire-clays; and in 
every part of the Colony excellent clays well adapted for brick-making 
purposes are extensively worked. Slates are found in several districts, 
but are quarried principally at Gundagai, and in the surrounding 
district, as well as near Bathurst and Goulburn. 

Asbestos has been found in veins in serpentine in the Gundagai, 
Bathurst, and Barrier Range districts—in the last-mentioned place in 
considerable quantities. 

At Bulladellah, about 35 milesfrom Port Stephens, a large deposit of 
alum-stone occurs, with a yield averaging about 80 per cent. During 
the year 1892, the alumite produced from this mine weighed 1,600 
tons. Of this quantity, 821 tons, valued at £3,284, were shipped to. 
England, where the company working the mine has erected works for 
the treatment of the raw material. The production for 1893 may be 
assumed to be equal to the quantity shipped, which amounted to 1,284 
tons, valued at £5,136. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Defence. 


Jane SOUTH WALES was garrisoned with British troops from 


the time of its foundation in 1788 until the year 1870, when 
they were recalled and its land defence was undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of the Colony. The expenditure from the revenue by the State 
for this purpose for the year 1893 was a little over £220,000, or nearly 
£29,000 less than that for the preceding twelve months. The strength 
and nomination of the forces of New South Wales during the period 
referred to, may be seen by a reference to the following table :— 


Regular Military Force— Infantry ........ oe 
General Staff Army Service Corps ie 
Military Secretary’s Department Medical Staff Corps .. 
Commanding Engineer’s Depart- Reserves 

ment 
Artillery 
Submarine Miners 


Naval Forces— 
Naval Defence Force Staff 
Naval Brigade... : 
Volunteer Force— Naval Artillery Volunteers 
Honorary Staff Torpedo Boats 
Cavalry =| 
Mounted Rifles 
Artillery 
Engineers (Field Companies) ... Ordnance Store Department 
Submarine Miners 
Electricians we Total strength, all arms .........5,325 
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In 1892 the total strength of the various arms was returned as 
10,560 of all ranks; hence there was, during the twelve months, 
a decrease of 5,235 officers and men. This result was principally due 
to the disbanding of the unpaid rifle companies, but during the year the 
regular force, including the Military Secretary’s Staff, fell from 631 to 
534, the reduction taking place in the Artillery, whose strength was 
549 in 1892 as compared with 446 in 1893. 


Reeutar Minirary Force. 


A reference to the subjoined table will show the component parts of 
the first branch of the defence force of the Colony during the year 
1893 :— 


Warrant 
Com- and Non- | mam. Rank 
Arm of Service, missioned | Clerks. | commis- ti and Total. 
Officers. sioned | PCvers File. 
Officers. 
GRONORAL SEAL 05 ..0525s0s lovessssseesens 25 
Military Secretary’s Department 12 16 14 9 ll 
Commanding Engineer’s Dept. ' 15 
Artillery ........... ; aes 55 10 360 446 
Submarine Miners .. s 9 6 T 28 § 24 
Medical Staff Corps............000-0 Th (eins ( 18 
MUOUAL in casiscanetyessieast sects 35 16 75 ll 397 584 


The cost to the State of maintaining the 534 officers and men 
belonging to the regular military force was, in 1893, £80,938. The 
Artillery are employed in performing the duties usually appertaining 
toa garrison. They man the batteries guarding the harbours of Sydney, 
Botany Bay, and Neweastle, and mount guard at the Vice-regal resi- 
dence. The troops are a fine body of men, and the minimum height 
at which recruits are accepted is 5 ft. 6 in. 


VoLUNTEER FoRCE. 


Inclusive of the reserves, which numbered only 85, the military 
volunteer forces in 1893 comprised 4,174 officers and men of all ranks, 
the cost of whose maintenance to the State for the year was £69,382. 
The strength and nomination of these partially-paid troops were as 
shown in the following table. The column giving the number of rank 
and file includes shoeing-smiths, farriers, troopers, and privates in the 
Cavalry and Mounted Rifles; bombardiers, gunners, and drivers in the 
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Artillery ; sappers in the Submarine Miners; and carters in the Army 
Service Corps :— 


| | 
| Com-  |oerks and) Warrant 
| erie eeicar and Trum- | Rank 
Arm of Service. | snaledinn ‘g of the Per-/ Non-com- peters and) and Total. 
Honorary manent missioned Buglers. | File. 
Staff. Staff. Officers. 
Honorary Staff— 
CHE PIBEDEy ast cnccsecacccasesceo ns 13 24 
Medical Officers u hn eee 
Medical Staff Corps Aye Si Siegeeter 2 17 2 82 109 
AVA Gs<, << cies sescicessievese aes 23 1 59 5 | 264 352 
Mounted Rifles ae 25 1 62 8 | 266 362 
PANUINLOD YE saci cucceasen noadowe anc eas 28 2 83 17 | 393 523 
Engineers (Field Companies)... 7 2 16 3 89 117 
Submarine Miners .............++ 9 15 4 92 62 
UISCERICIANISHS, .-cctsssenseteremaeeeriihi, |. ail) ae 58 
WNUP ARUN once coders cheese 124 4 343 78 | 1,884] 2,433 
Army Service Corps . 3 1 8 1 36 49 
Reserves (Unpaid) ..... Ai csecks 4 4 73 85 
OMB tcc sscsiapsucsistes'sd 255 1l 607 122 | 3,179 | 4,174 


Of the 4,174 officers and men given in the foregoing table, 1,616 
were stationed at Sydney, 654 in the Western district, 920 in the 
Northern district, 706 in the Southern district, and 278 in the South- 
western district. The Cavalry are equipped as ordinary light-horse ; they 
provide their own mounts and furnishings, but the Government bears 
the cost of their arms and uniforms. The men were distributed over 
four districts, viz., 72 in Sydney, 88 in the Southern district, 46 in 
the Western, and 146 in the Northern. The Mounted Rifles numbered 
362 officers and men of all ranks; and of this corps 11 only were 
stationed in Sydney, 93 were stationed in the Northern district, and 
258 in the Southern. The 523 men constituting the volunteer 
Artillery were stationed as follows :—369 at Sydney, 58 at Newcasile, 
and 96 at Wollongong and Bulli. The 117 Engineers, 62 Submarine 
Miners, and 58 Electricians were all stationed at Sydney. Of 2,433 men 
in the Infantry forces of the Colony, 660 were in the Metropolis, 608 
in the Western district, 278 in the South-western, 623 in the Northern, 
and 264 in the Southern. The reserves, which consist of a volunteer 
body called the Scottish Rifles, belong to the metropolis. They receive 
no pay, but are armed and equipped by the State, and each com- 
pany is granted an allowance for incidental expenses. There are, 
besides the foregoing troops, 69 civilian rifle clubs, comprising the 
disbanded volunteers. They are not recognised by the Government as 
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an arm of defence, but small concessions are made to them, a sum of 
£50 for improving a rifle range being voted last year. They number 
about 2,000, and in the event of an invasion their skill as marksmen 
might prove a useful factor in opposing an enemy. 

Included in the figures showing the strength and nomination of the 
volunteer forces is a permanent staff of 74 men, comprising 6 com- 
missioned and 51 non-commissioned officers, 8 clerks, 3 storemen, and 
6 carters. All these are stationed at Sydney, save the Infantry, of 
whom 8 non-commissioned officers and an orderly-room clerk are 
stationed with the troops in the Western district ; and 1 commissioned 
officer, 9 non-commissioned officers, and an orderly-room clerk in the 
Northern. district. The distribution of the permanent staff among 
the different arms of the volunteer service is shown in the following 
table :— 


Com- | Non-com- 
Arm of Service. missioned | missioned | Clerks. | Storemen.| Carters. Total. 
officers. | officers. 

WV ALEY Besos nde cnc. e+ nue oom 1 6 heat Riera Aba > 8 
Mounted Rifles ............ 1 7 SFE  ouceetests, Sd egRceta de 9 
PROMEEC RUM tiaicas doe cawsle vcs 1 1 1 Beil Moosaae 4 
MSU Mey. anes cerddsces ss: | 1 oanaal® | [mee eseny OMe Moca aes 2 aa) Ve Sc 2 
DMEBEIER Jockey sacs ence acs spuinns: 3 35 By AN esa « 42 
Army Service Corps ......)  ...... 2 LS fe eo 6 9 

ee 6 | 51 8 3 Bf Tait 


With the exceptions already noted, remuneration for services is paid 
to all ranks according to a sliding scale, gunners, sappers, and privates 
receiving 10s. for each day of continuous training, a like sum for each 
detached day’s parade, 5s. for a parade of half a day, and 2s. for a 
night parade. In addition to this scale of payment, every volunteer 
who passes through the musketry course, and qualifies as a marksman, 
is given a sum of 15s. ; if he qualifies as a first-class shot, a sum of 
10s. ; and if he qualifies as a second-class shot, 5s. ; while he is givena 
bonus of £2 if he qualifies at the end of the year as “an efficient.” 

The volunteer forces of the Colony are recruited between the ages 
of 18 and 40 years. Efficiency is attained by continuous service in 
camp for a period of nine days, and also for two detached days, 
together with attendance during. specified half-days, and at certain 
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night-drills during the year. ‘The Artillery are required to attend 
11 out of 16 half-day parades, including shot practice; the Engineers, 
in addition to continuous training, 9 out of 14 half-day parades, and 
also 9 night drills; the Submarine Miners, 15 out of 22 half-day 
parades ; and the Infantry, 9 out of 13 half-day parades, and, besides 
this, to go through a course of musketry. For reasons of economy, no 
encampment was held during the years 1892, 1893, and 1894, and it 
was arranged, therefore, that volunteers should substitute nine detached 
days’ training for the nine days of continuous service in camp, in order 
to establish the yearly standard of etliciency. 


Navat VoniuntTgeer Forces, Etc. 


The defence of the Colony by sea is undertaken by the British Fleet 
in Australian waters, and by the Australasian Auxiliary Squadron, the 
only vessels of war possessed by the Government of New South Wales 
being two small torpedo steam-launches named the “ Acheron” and the 
« Avernus.” The Colony has, however, paid and partially-paid naval 
defence forces, comprising an Officer Commanding, a Chief Paymaster, 
and an Engineer, a Naval Brigade, and Naval Artillery Volunteers, the 
strength of which is shown in the following table :— 


Torpedo 
boats 
“Acheron” 


Naval 
Rank. Defence 
Force. 


Naval Brigade. Naval 
Artillery 

Volun- 

Sydney. |Newcasitle. |. | teers. 


and 
“Avernus” 


Commissioned officers 


Chief Paymaster 


Engineers 


Medical officers 
Petty officers 
Other officers 


A. B’s, (including 
band) 


Artificers 
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As will be seen from the foregoing statement, of 335 men of all 
ranks comprising the Naval Brigade, 282 are stationed at Sydney and 
53 at Newcastle. This body, which is partially paid, was originally 
intended to operate chiefly in coastal defence, but it has hitherto been 
employed mainly as a light artillery landforce. The duty of the Volunteer 
Naval Artillery is to man and work any gunboat available, or if such 
service is not required or not possible, to act in the capacity of field 
artillery. The men belonging to this corps receive no pay, but arms 
and uniforms are supplied by the State, and during the year 1893 a 
subvention of £1,981 was allowed for instruction and ordinary expenses 
incidental to the bringing up of such a body to the necessary efficiency. 
In the event of a war the torpedo boats, the “Acheron” and the 
*¢ Avernus,” would be manned by the Naval Artillery Volunteers, and 
the five officers and men shown as in charge of these boats belong to 
this corps. 

In addition to the forces enumerated, there is a Military Ordnance 
and Barrack Department of 73 men, but only 22 of these hold purely 
military appointments, the remaining 51 being civil servants. The 22 
mentioned are an Assistant Commissary-General and a Deputy Assistant- 
Commissary-General of Ordnance, 3 armourers, a barrack sergeant, 15 
labourers, anda warrant officer clerk. 


With the object of training the rising male population to the use 
of arms, and of accustoming them to act in concert in the field, a 
cadet force has been called into existence in connection with the 
public schools of the Colony. The total strength of this corps is 
4,779 youths, and it is under the control of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


At various points along the coast of New South Wales extensive 
fortifications have been constructed, and Sydney, protected as it is by 
two lines of defence, is regarded as almost impregnable. Botany Bay 
is strongly fortified, and the works there form the southern defence of 
the metropolis; while to the north, Newcastle, the great coal port of 
the Colony, has also been rendered as secure as possible against invasion ; 
and down the coast, to the south, fortifications have been constructed at 
the seaboard towns of Bulli and Wollongong. 


EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE. 


The expenditure from revenue by the State on defence works and 
the permanent and volunteer forces amounted, during the year 1893, 
to £220,094, distributed as shown in the following table. The ‘“ Wol- 
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verene,” in connection with which £744 was expended, was sold during 
the year :— 


£ 
Regular Military Force— Rifle Clubs 
General Staff Naval Forces— 
Military Secretary Naval Brigade 
Military Instructors Volunteer Naval ey Be; 
Artillery che Torpedo Defence 
Engineering Force.. “ ‘*Wolverene” 
Submarine Miners.. : Royal Naval House 
Medical Staff Corps War material 
Ordnance and Barrack De- Military and Defence Works... 
partment Miscellaneous 
Volunteer Forces— 
Volunteers 


There is no doubt that a very large sum of money has been spent 
upon the defences of the Colony, no matter what opinion may be held 
regarding their present condition of efficiency. Details respecting the 
earlier defences of Port Jackson cannot now be obtained, but the 
returns of the expenditure for all the purposes of defence are avail- 
able since the date of responsible government. During the period of 
thirty-eight years extending from the beginning of 1856 to the end 
of 1893, no less a sum than £3,746,059 was spent out of the consoli- 
dated revenue, and of this amount £3,391,985 was for military pur- 
poses, including buildings, and works of defence, and £354,074 for 
naval purposes. The expenditure for military purposes includes the 
sum of £1,376 contributed by the Colony to the cost of the defence of 
King George’s Sound and Thursday Island ; while the expenditure for 
naval purposes includes the sum of £102,996 already paid towards the 
maintenance of the Australasian Auxiliary Squadron. 


In addition to the amount paid out of the consolidated revenue, a 
considerable portion of loan money has also been spent on defence, the 
sum expended during 1893 being £51,797, making a total expenditure 
from loans to the end of the year mentioned of £1,148,327. The bulk 
of this money has been paid away for the erection of fortifications; but 
it includes also the payments made on account of the construction of 
the stores on Garden Island, and the Admiral’s headquarters on 
Kirribilli Point, for the naval station in Port Jackson. In consideration 
of the granting of Garden Island, and the execution of the necessary 
works, the Imperial Government has relinquished all claim to the 
Paddington Barracks, the Domain and Botanic Gardens, and other 
valuable properties. 


Inclusive of the sum of £167,745, estimated as the value of the land 
alienated in virtue of the system of Volunteer Land Orders which 
obtained prior to 1878, the total amount spent by the Colony for 
purposes of defence, from the beginning of the year 1856 to the end of 
1893, was £5,062,131, or an average of £133,214 per annum. 
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THE IMPERIAL FLEET. 


The Imperial war vessels on the Australian Station, under Rear- 
Admiral Bridge, in the beginning of 1895, numbered nine, and 
comprised a first-class cruiser, three third-class cruisers, three first-class 
screw gun-boats, a screw yacht, and a screw sloop; the two last- 
mentioned, the “Dart” and the “ Penguin,” being engaged on surveying 
service. ‘The subjoined table details the vessels referred to :— 


be Coal 
es Pa) 4 endurance: 
a x | 3 
2 | 32) Foa : 7 ay as 
B |selse] $s | & |se _|See 
Name. Class, Te % weit ) $ Guns. & |o2¢ #38 
= 5 2E5 
@ |SE/e3) 3 |" ” |Eee| ees 
2 c|a Sse /820 
a | 8 go4/ 8h a 
a 63 |2385 
as 
tons, ft. in.| ft. in.| ft. in, knots.| tons, |knots 
Orlando ..| Twin-serew | 5,600 | 8,500 | 24 2) 3000/56 0/Two 9-2in. 22-ton| 185} 900 | 7,000 
cruiser, 1st B.L.R., ten 6-in. 
class, 5-tonB.L.R.16Q.F. 
armoured, Hotchkiss,7 M. ,3L. 
Curagoa ..| Screwcruiser,| 2,380 | 2,540 | 18 10 | 2250|44 6|Four 6-in. 5-ton] 18°0| 470 | 3,800 
8rd class. B.L.R., eight 5-in. 
2-ton B.L.R.,1Q. F. 
Hotchkiss,9 M.,2 L. 
Rapid ....| Serewcruiser,| 1,420 | 1,400| 15 9/ 2000/38 0/Two 6-in. 4-ton} 13°1] 425 | 6,600 
8rd class. B.L.R., ten 5-in. 
38 cwt. B.L.R., 4 
M., 1.L. 
Royalist. .| Screwcruiser,| 1,420 | 1,510) 15 9/| 2000/38 0|Two  6-in. 4-ton| 13%] 425 | 6,600 
8rd class. B.L.R., ten 5-in. 38) 
om B.L.R., 4 M., 
LL. 
Lizard ..| Screw gun- 715 | 1,000|}13 6/1650] 29 0 |Six 4-in, 25-cwt.| 12°7] 105 | 2,500 
boat, 1st B.L.R. 4M. 
class, 
Goldfinch.| Screw gun- 805 | 1,200} 12 8] 1650/30 0|Six 4-in. 26-cwt.) 138°0] 105 
boat, 1st BLK. 2 QF. 
class. Hotchkiss, 2 M. 
Ringdove.| Screw gun- 805 | 1,200/12 8} 1650/30 O|Six 4in. 26-cwt.) 13°0| 105 
boat, 1st BL.R., 2) OF: 
class. Hotchkiss, 2 M. 
Dart ....| Screw yacht..) 470 | 200 |1211/1880/25 2|2L. 88 64 
Penguin. .| Screwsloop..|} 1,130} 700 |}14 0/1800) 38 0 Laila M., 1.L.,! 10°0} 200 


M.L.R., Muzzle-loading rifled guns; Q.F., Quick-firing guns; M., Machine guns; L., Light guns 
under 15 cwt.; B.L.R., Breech-loading rified guns. 


The hull of the “ Orlando” is of steel ; that of the “ Curacoa” of steel 
and iron, sheathed with wood ; and the hulls of the other vessels are of 
composite materials. The ‘ Orlando” has a 10-inch armoured belt at 
the water-line, with a 3-inch armoured deck, and a 12-inch conning 
tower. In addition to the armament mentioned in the table, the 
“Orlando” and the ‘‘ Curagoa” have each two torpedo tubes. 
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Tue AUSTRALASIAN AUXILIARY SQUADRON. 


All the seven Colonies have entered into an agreement with the 
British Government for the payment of a pro-rata subsidy for the 
purpose of maintaining an Australasian Auxiliary Squadron. The 
total annual subvention amounts to £91,000, of which sum New 
South Wales contributes about £27,000. The fleet, which entered 
Port Jackson on the 5th of September, 1891, consists of five fast 
cruisers, the ‘ Katoomba,” the “ Ringarooma,” the ‘‘ Mildura,” the 
“ Wallaroo,” and the “ Tauranga”; and two gunboats, the “ Boomerang ” 
and the “Karrakatta.” The Act requires that three cruisers and 
one gunboat shall always be kept in commission, the remainder being 
held in reserve in Australasian ports, but available for commission 
whenever required for service. The vessels in reserve in the beginning 
of 1895 were the “ Mildura,” the “ Wallaroo,” and the “ Karrakatta.” 
The agreement between Great Britain and the Colonies is for a 
period of ten years, at the conclusion of which it may be terminated, or 
at the end of any year subsequently, provided that two years’ notice 
has been given. The vessels have been built by the British Government, 
but the interest on their prime cost, at the rate of 5 per cent., is paid by 
the Australasian Colonies, provided the sum so contributed does not 
exceed £35,000. This amount is, of course, additional to the actual 
charge of maintenance above mentioned. On the termination of the 
agreement, the squadron remains the property of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. In addition to the contribution of the Colony to the maintenance 
of the Auxiliary Fleet, New South Wales provides a residence for the 
Admiral on the Australian station, who commands the Squadron as well 
as the British Fleet in Australian waters. The strength of the latter is 
maintained independently of the fact of the presence of the Australasian 
Squadron, the particulars regarding the two classes of vessels composing 
which will be found in the foliowing table :— 


Coal 


Armament. 
as endurance. 


Displacement. 
Indicated 
horse-power. 
Draught of water 
extreme, 
Coal that can 
be carried in 
bunkers. 
Distance that can 
be steamed at 
10 knots’ speed. 


ft. in.} ft. in. knotal tons. |knots. 
Screw cruisers, 265 0, 41 O|Kight 4°7 Q.F. guns, 165 | 300 | 6,000 
8rd class. eight 3- pr. QF. 
guns, one7- pr. M.L. 
R. gun (boat and 
field),4°45 in.5 barrel! 
Nordenfeldt. 
Torpedo gun- 4,500| 10 6/230 0) 27 0/Two4:7in. Q.F. guns, *18°75| 160 | 2,500 
boats. four 3-pr. Q. F. guns. 
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* This speed can be increased until, under favourable conditions, for a short period, a maximum of 
21 knots can be obtained. Q.F.—Quick-firing guns. 
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The deck-armour over the machinery space is 2 inches and 1 inch; 
and the conning towers have 3-inch armour, while those of the gun- 
boats are of 1 inch. 

On the 31st August, 1894, the cruiser ‘‘ Ringarooma,” while engaged 
on patrol duty in the South Seas, struck on the Masquelline Reef, off 
Mallicollo, one of the islands belonging to the New Hebrides group. 
The weather was fortunately fine and the sea calm, and, after a few 
days the vessel was floated without having sustained any very serious 
injury, and brought to Sydney, where she was docked for repairs. Had 
the “ Ringarooma,” however, been totally wrecked, the Colonies would 
have been under no loss, as section 8 of the Naval Defence Act provides 
that in the event of any of the Australasian Auxiliary Squadron being 
lost, it has to be replaced at the cost of the Imperial Government. 


CHAPTER X. 


Population and Vital Statistics. 


GROWTH OF POPULATION. 
8 ce population of New South Wales on the 31st December, 1893, 


‘was estimated to have been 1,223,370. The Census population 
ascertained on the 5th April, 1891, was, exclusive of aborigines, 
1,123,954, of whom 608,003 were males and 515,951 were females ; the 
population on the 11th April, 1790, was 591, all resident in Sydney ; 
hence, in one hundred and one years the inhabitants of the Colony had 
increased over nineteen hundred times in number. Since this early 
date the boundaries of the Colony have been considerably altered— 
the territory embraced in Phillip’s Commission extending from the 
northernmost point of Cape York Peninsula to South Cape, at the 
extremity of Tasmania, and inland as far as the 135th degree of east 
longitude, besides all the adjacent islands in the Pacific Ocean, between. 
latitude 10° 37’ and 43° 39’ south. The population of this enormous 


territory was insignificant indeed, and although sparsely peopled to-day, 
it nevertheless contains approximately 3,325,000 souls, exclusive of New 
Zealand, which it may or may not have been the intention of the 
authorities in England to include in Captain Phillip’s Commission. 
The subjoined table shows the growth of the population of New South 
Wales from the earliest times, exclusive of the people resident in 
districts now cut off from the parent Colony :— 


Percentage of 

Population of | Population of Population of the Total popula- j|total population 
the Colony. Sydney. Suburbs. tion of Sydney. peeident in 

Sydney. 


Year. 


591 591 eee 591 
4,958 2,537 da Rees 2,537 
10,454 6,158 ce peer 6,158 
23,939 12,079 HS Sean 12,079 
36,598 10,815 et saa 10,815 
116,731 29,973 29,973 
182,424 44,240 53,924 
350,860 56,840 95,789 
503,981 74,566 B 137,776 
751,468 100,152 787 224,939 

1,123,954 107,652 275,631 383,283 
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Notwithstanding the fact that for many years of its early history the 
Sydney district contained about half of the population of Australia, it 
is not until the Census of 1833 that any considerable increase in the 
city population is noticeable. 

The last Census was taken on the 5th April, 1891, and the people 
will not again be counted until 1901; hence any attempt to arrive at 
their number on any given date between the censuses must be based on 
the excess of births over deaths, and of arrivals over departures. The 
following is an estimate of the population of each of the Australasian 
Colonies on the 30th June, 1894 :— 


Colony. Population. 

New South Wales 1,236,440 
Victoria 1,173,469 
439,799 

South Australia (including the Northern Territory)... 348,214 
Western Australia eae? 75,919 


Tasmania 154,155 
678,586 
4,106,582 


The proportion of population belonging to each Colony in the middle 
of 1894 was as follows:—New South Wales, 30-1; Victoria, 28-6 ; 
Queensland, 10-7; South Australia, 8:5; Western Australia, 1:8 ; 
Tasmania, 3°8 ; and New Zealand, 16:5. 

The estimated population of New South Wales at the close of various 
years from 1861 to 1893 will be found hereunder :— 

Males. Females. Total. 
201,574 156,404 357,978 
235,116 193,697 428,813 
282,846 234,912 517,758 
333,515 280,666 614,181 
429,020 353,060 782,080 
447,100 367,900 815,000 

73,980 387,330 861,310 
498,310 406,670 904,980 
523,030 426,540 949,570 
543,260 446,080 989,340 
558,350 461,980 1,020,330 
573,190 477,890 1,051,080 
589,010 492,810 1,081,820 
609,650 512,210 1,121,860 
630,870 534,430 1,165,300 
646,540 551,110 1,197,650 
658,990 564,380 1,223,370 
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The following table gives the net increase of the male and female 
population during each of the last ten years, after allowing for the 
number of persons whose departure from the Colony was not formally 
recorded :— 


Males. Females. Total. 

24,330 19,340 43,670 
1885 eee 24,720 19,870 44,590 
1886 sce 20,230 19,540 39,770 
1887 . oe 15,090 15,900 30,990 
1888 .. oe 14,840 15,910 30,750 
1889 aes 15,820 14,920 30,740 
1890 26 20,640 19,400 40,040 
ISU tess sbse a 21,220 22,220 43,440 
MOM es ccoan'ses tee 15,670 16,680 32,350 

12,450 13,270 25,720 


The population of Australasia at the end of 1893 was 4,068,318, 
and of New South Wales, 1,223,370, the annual rate of increase for 
ten years for Australasia being 2°88 per cent., and for New South 
Wales, 3:57 per cent. The highest rate of increase for the Colony during 
the decennial period, 5:07 per cent., was in 1884, and the lowest, 2:15 
per cent., in 1893. 


INCREASE BY IMMIGRATION. 


The voluntary influx of population into the Colony sufficiently attests: 


the fact that New South Wales holds out superior inducements to 
settlers than do the other Colonies, the net increase due to immigration 
for the ten years ending with 1893 for the whole of Australasia being 
285,877 ; for the continent alone, 274,317 ; and for the Colony of New 
South Wales, 132,606; Victoria coming next with 72,999, then Queens- 
land with 65,578, Western Australia with 25,012, New Zealand with 
8,074, and Tasmania with 3,486, while South Australia actually lost 
population by emigration to the extent of 21,678 during the decade. 
Hence out of a total Australasian immigration of 285,877 in the ten 
years, no less than 46°3 per cent. settled in New South Wales, as 
against 25:4 per cent. in Victoria, and 22-9 per cent. in Queensland. In 
the total of 132,606 credited to New South Wales are included 20,389 
assisted immigrants. Since 1860, the year following the separation of 
Queensland, the arrivals in New South Wales have in every year 
exceeded the departures. The greatest apparent excess during any 
one year was in 1883, when the number of arrivals was greater than 
the departures by 27,278. 

Assisted immigration dates from 1832, and continued the policy of 
the Colony, with slight interruptions, until its practical cessation in 
1888. The number of assisted immigrants arriving in New South 
Wales from 1832 to the close of 1893 was 211,802. Of these, 76,816 
were adult males, and 81,865 adult females; and 27,213 were male 
children, and 25,908 female children, under 12 years of age. The great 


I 
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majority of immigrants hail from the United Kingdom. Of 211,802 
persons assisted by the Government, 209,276 were British born, 96,300 
sailing from England and Wales, 88,786 from Ireland, and 24,190 
from Scotland, other countries contributing only 2,526. 

Taking one year with another, between 60,000 and 70,000 persons 
arrived in the Colony by sea during each of the last ten years, and between 
42,000 and 58,000 left it in the same manner. Since 1884 the highest 
number of recorded arrivals by sea for any one year was in 1885, 
when it reached 72,807 ; and the lowest number during the same period 
was in 1888, when it was 60,176. The highest number of recorded 
departures by sea for any one year since 1883 was in 1893, when it 
reached 58,850; the lowest number was in 1884, when it was only 
43,595. 


THE CENSUS OF 1891. 


The population of New South Wales, as ascertained on the night of the 
Census, 5th April, 1891, comprised 1,132,234 persons, including 8,280 
aborigines and aboriginal half-castes. The males in the Colony numbered 
612,562, and the females 519,672, the former representing a trifle over 
54 per cent. of the whole population, while the proportion of females 
was nearly 46 per cent. For every 100 males there were, therefore, 
85 females, and for every 100 females 118 males. The Chinese and 
Chinese half-castes included in the above figures numbered 13,555 
males and 601 females, or a total of 14,156; while of the 8,280 abori- 
gines, 4,559 were males, and 3,721 were females. Excluding these, the 
population numbered 1,109,798 persons, and comprised 594,448 males 
and 515,350 females, the males representing 53:6 per cent. of the 
population, and the females 46-4 per cent., or a proportion of 115 males 
to every 100 females, or nearly 86 females to every 100 males. 

The population of New South Wales at each of the four enumera- 
tions since 1861 was as follows :— 

Males. Females. Total. 
198,488 152,372 350,860 
275,551 228,430 503,981 
411,149 340,319 751,468 
612,562 519,672 1,132,234 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SEXES. 


The relative proportion of males to females in the whole Colony has 
varied little for many years past. In 1861 the males formed 56-57 per 
cent. of the population, and the females 43-43 per cent. Since then the 
proportion has steadily declined, the males in 1893 forming 53-87 per 
cent. of the population, and the females 46:15 per cent. The males 
exceed the females chiefly at the ages of from 20 to 50 years, there 
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being a large influx of males in the prime of life from the neighbouring 
Colonies and the British Islands. Owing, however, to the lower death- 
rate of females the disproportion in the number of the sexes is gradually 
diminishing. 


AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The information collected at the Census of 1891 furnished full par. 
ticulars regarding the ages of the people of New South Wales at that 
date ; and the statistics so gathered show that the composition of the 
population approaches very nearly that of a theoretically perfect com- 
munity. In the following table is shown the number of persons, male 
and female, at each quinquennial period of age :— 


bien: Total Population. 


SS ae SES 
Males. Females. Total. 


Under 5 years mn 84,014 81,736 165,750 
5 years and under 1 72,895 71,359 144,254 
Ol ins é 62,230 61,186 123,416 

= 54,267 54,476 108,743 
2 57,963 53,441 111,404 
: 59,895 46,950 106,845 

52,115 36,690 88,805 

40,380 27,303 67,683 

31,446 22,237 53,683 

27,054 18,658 45,712 

22,753 14,853 37,606 

16,716 10,812 27,528 

12,690 7,762 20,452 

7,030 4,905 11,935 

5,048 3,692 8,740 

2,842 1,903 4,745 

877 2,171 

284 706 

79 221 

; in 27 48 
;, and over 7 19 
Unspecified 435 1,768 


All ages 612,562 519,672 1,132,234 


From the foregoing it will be seen that there was a gradual diminu.« 
tion in the number of persons at the different periods of life from 
infancy to old age, the only exception being in the number of those 
between 20 and 25 years old. The females show a steady decline at 
each period of life from the top to the bottom of the column ; but the 
males show an increase at two periods, viz., from 20 to 25, and from 
25 to 30, ages when the physical energies of men are usually at their 
highest point. 

A comparison of the results, with regard to ages, of the Census of 
1891 with those of 1871 and 1881 is given in the following table. It 
will be found that the highest increase for the 10 years between 1881 
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and 1891 was for the age-period 55 to 60; and the lowest, excluding 
centenarians, for the age-period 40 to 45 :— 


Increase from 1881 


Total Population. to 1891 


1881. 1891. Numerical. | Centesimal. 


Under 5 years 111,123 | 165,750 54,627 49°16 

5 years and under 10......... ; 99,018 | 144,254 45,236 45°68 
5 ts BARRE 5672 88,479 | 123,416 34,937 39°49 
75,734 | 108,743 | 33,009 | 43°58 
14,966 22,081 7,115 47°54 
59,571 89,323 29,752 49°94 
60,538 | 106,845 | 46,307 76°49 
50,639 88,805 38,166 75°37 
46,405 | 67,683 | 21,278 | 45°85 
39,535 53,683 14,148 35°79 
31,322 | 45,712 | 14,890} 45°94 
24,484 37,606 13,122 53°59 
83°41 
47°37 
44°11 
58°39 
79°94 
66°63 


” 
” 


”» 


5 Ricaaas 
»» and over ase —26°92 


Unspecified 7 —26°82 


All ages 503,981 | 751,468 |1,132,234 380,766 50°67 


— Signifies a decrease. 


If the supporting age of males be taken as the period comprised 
within the years of life extending from the 20th to the 60th, it will be 
found that there were of this class 308,322, or slightly over 50 per 
cent. of the total number of males in the Colony at the date of the 
last Census; there were 29,501 males of 60 years of age and upwards, 
and these represented less than 5 per cent. of the total male popula- 
tion ; while 273,406 males, or a little under 45 per cent., were 
less than 20 years of age. The number of males of from 20 to 40 
years, or of the military age, was, exclusive of Aborigines, 209,589, 
equivalent to upwards of 34 per cent. of the total number of males in 
the Colony. From the age of 15 to that of 45 is usually considered 
the reproductive period of life in females; and at the date of the 
Census there were in the Colony 241,097 females of that age, or over 
46 per cent. of the total number of females in New South Wales. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 


On the data furnished by the Census of 1891 regarding the ages of 
the people has been constructed a table showing the expectation of life 
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at successive ages, which for New South Wales is shown to be greater 
for every year up to 84 than under the English life-table of Dr. Ogle. 
At birth (age 0), the difference in the expectation is 8} years; at 
5 years of age, 4:03; at 10, 3:29 years; at 30, 2:2 years; and at 60 
years, 0-46. For females up to 64 years much the same results are 
shown. Thus, at age 0 the New South Wales expectation exceeds 
the English by 8:28 years; at 5 years, by 4°34; at 10 years, by 
3°63 ; at 30 years the difference is 2 years ; and at 60 it is 0:27 years. 
At ages-above 64 the expectation for females is higher in the 
English table than in that of New South Wales. It must not be 
supposed, however, that this means that the superiority of the ages 
below 84 for males, and 64 for females, is lost after those years are 
attained. Such is not the case. It is true that there are more deaths 
compared with the population at ages above those quoted in New South 
Wales than in England, but it is also true that a larger proportion is 
then surviving in New South Wales than in England. Thus, out of 
100,000 males born in New South Wales, 5,920 would survive until 84 ; 
whereas in England the number is only 3,813. Similarly, at age 90 
the survivors in New South Wales would be 1,156 ; whereas in England 
they would number 802 only. The figures in regard to females show 
much the same proportions. Out of 100,000 females born in New 
South Wales, 48,725 would survive till 64, as against 37,049 in 

’ England ; 37,570 would live till 70 years of age, as against 27,723 in 
England ; at age 80 the numbers would be 13,657 and 10,894; and at 
age 90, 1,630 and 1,423. 


BIRTHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The constitution of the people of New South Wales is overwhelmingly 
British, as may be seen from the following table, which gives the birth- 
places of the population as gathered at the Census of 1891 :— 


Birthplace. Males. Females, Total. 


New South Wales 363,914 361,885 725,799 
Other Australasian Colonies 45,883 38, 194 84,077 
Aborigines 4,559 S 8,280 
England and Wales fe} 95,849 154,229 
Scotland oe 23,026 3,795 36,821 
Treland 39,449 5,6 75,051 
Other British possessions ... 3,594 S 4,929 


Total—British Empire... 576,274 512,912 1,089,186 
Germany 6,976 2,589 
China 13,048 109 
Other foreign countries 14,180 2,885 
Born at sea and unspecified... 2,084 LT 


612,562 519,672 1,132,234 
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It was not until the year 1861 that the Australasian-born exceeded 
those of British birth, and not until 1871 did the Australasian-born 
exceed those of British and foreign birth together. At the Census of 
1891, the native-born formed over 72 per cent. of the total population ; 
the native-born of 21 years of age and upwards, 44 per cent. of the adult 
male population ; and the natives of New South Wales of the same 
age-period, 36 per cent. of the adult male population. 

The following table shows the proportion per cent. that each element 
of the population bore to the whole community at the four Census 
periods 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891 :— 


Proportion of Total Population. 


Natives of |Natives of other Other 
New South Australasian British-born Foreigners, 
Wales. Colonies. Subjects. 


45°69 ‘ 46°18 
58°57 Y 34 85 
62°17 “f 27°97 
64°76 : 24°21 


In 1861 the English-born formed 24 per cent. of the people, while in 
1891 they had fallen to 13 per cent. ; and during the same period the 
Irish and Scotch-born fell from 16 and 5 per cent. respectively to 7 and 
3 per cent. The Chinese from nearly 4 per cent. fell to about 1 per 
cent., and they continue to decline steadily as a consequence of the 
operation of the Chinese Restriction Act of 1888. 

The following table exhibits the number of persons’ under and over 
21 years of age at the time of the Census, arranged according to birth- 


places. 
Birthplace Under 21 years. Adults. 


wend oe 


Males. Females. Males. Females. 
New South Wales 247,965 244,949 115,530 116,571 
Other Australasian colonies ... 18,476 17,862 27,826 20,697 
9,906 9,374 82,711 47,241 
vee 1,665 1,864 37,784 33,738 
Scotland .... 2,291" 2,165 20,735 
Wales 26 357 2,903 
Other British possessions 7 3,052 
European foreign countries } 16,882 
and dependencies. TEAS 
Asian as y 12,967 
African SS 3 5 120 
American ” 2,350 
Polynesian Islands 292 
Born at sea pas 873 
Not stated 934 


278,142 324,959 
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CONJUGAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The following statement shows the conjugal condition of the Census 
population of New South Wales, exclusive of aborigines :— 


Conjugal condition. Males. Females. Total. 
Never married 423,445 324,226 747,671 
Married 166,303 165,571 331,874 
Widowed 16,872 25,787 42,659 
Divorced 126 304 
Not-stated 2 241 1,446 


515,951 1,123,954 


BrrtupLtaces OF MARRIED PEOPLE. 


Although the people of New South Wales are emphatically British 
in their origin, the practice of intermarrying among the English, Scotch, 
and Irish-born after their arrival in this Colony must materially affect 
the native-born, and assist climatic and other causes in producing a 
distinctly Australian type. At the Census of 1891 it was ascertained 
that of 141,656 couples living together at home no fewer than 17,000 
natives of the United Kingdom had contracted mixed marriages, a fact 
which cannot fail to have a marked influence upon their Australian- 
born children. Of the total number of couples domiciled together at 
the time of the Census, 71,716 belonged both on the male and the female 
side to the same birthplace, whether of country or of Colony, and 
69,940 did not so belong. 

No less than 41,488 of 51,612 husbands born in New South Wales 
had wives who were also native-born, 3,733 had married women 
from England and Wales, 2,156 had Irish wives, and 1,700 had 
chosen for themselves wives from Victoria. Of the wives born in this 
Colony, numbering 69,866, 41,488 were married to their countrymen, 
13,713 had husbands from England and Wales, 4,655 had chosen 
Trishmen, 2,792 had Scottish husbands, and 2,335 were married to 
natives of Victoria. There were in this Colony 5,134 husbands and 
6,634 wives born in Victoria, but there were only 1,623 couples of 
whom both husband and wife hailed from Victoria. The number of 
wives from each of the other Australasian Colonies was greater than the 
number of husbands. This was notably the case as regards Queensland, 
the Census showing that there were 1,155 wives in New South Wales 
who were born in the Northern Colony, while the number of husbands 
who came thence was only 584. At the same time there were only 60 
couples in New South Wales of whom both husband and wife were born 
in Queensland. 
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Aces oF Marriep Propue. 


The average age of husbands was 41-5 years, and of wives 37 years ; 
showing a difference of four years and a half in favour of the wives. 
The average age of widows was 55 years. The average age at which 
marriage is contracted has been estimated as 29:5 years for males and 
25-1 for females, the proportion per thousand of marriages being thus 
distributed in age groups :— 


Age-period. Number of Marriages 
out of every 1,000. 

SETI ae BET 

Males. Females. 

WMGELIZO Ty Oats iis. secccoahtcanassevtisecsusccrs 7 136 
20 and under 30 years ............cssceseress 702 730 
30 ” AUR s 5) texte ascce teak cctssceees 193 92 
40 39 DOW ae ssecsesceceacusete seeds 57 29 
50 years and upwards 41 13 
1,000 1,000 


The following table gives the number of persons under the age of 21 
years who were married during the five years 1889-1893 :— 


Minors. Percentage of 


Year. ~ 


Bridegrooms. Brides. Bridegrooms, Brides, Persons married 


169 1,955 224 |. 25:96 14-10 
149 1,931 189 | 2452 13-20 
177 2,085 2:09 | 24-65 13:37 
177 1,889 221 | 23:55 12:88 
177 1,993 2-28 | 25°72 14:00 


As shown by the figures collected at the last Census, the majority of 
marriages appear to have been contracted between people of suitable 
ages, although there were, as might have been expected, a sufficiently 
large percentage of discrepancies and anomalies to furnish food for 
reflection and speculation. 


WIDOWED AND DESERTED WoMEN. 


The conditions of Australian settlement doubtless necessitate the 
absence from their homes of many married men, but even making every 
allowance on this score, the Census figures tend to show that there 
must have been a very considerable proportion of wives deserted by, or 
permanently separated from, their husbands. There is evidence to 
warrant the supposition that the number of such was not less than 
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11,000, and if to these be added the widows, there would have been 
about 35,000 widowed or deserted women out of a total of 191,500 who 
were or had been married. 


Rericions oF Marriep PEOPLE. 


The following table shows the religious professions of the 141,656 
married couples who were living together when the Census was taken :— 


Religions of Wives. 


Religions of Husbands. 


Church of England. 
Roman Catholic. 
Presbyterian. 
Wesleyan and other’ 
Methodists. 
Congregational. 
Lutheran. 
Salvation Army. 
Other Christian 
Sects. 
Other Religions. 


we 
= 
S 


Church of England... .| 55,891 
Roman Catholic 8,028 
Presbyterian 1,978 
Wesleyan and other} 954 

Methodists. 
Baptist 280 
Congregational ...... 277 
Lutheran --| 453 
Salvation Army .. 95 
Other Christian Sects) 290 
Jews 1 
1,617 


e 


Con 
= ATb 


S 
Sr: 


so 
675 
11 


_ 
Or OO bo 


The total number of husbands and wives of each denomination 
enumerated in the figures just given, and the number of married couples 
where both parties belonged to the same denomination, will be found in 
the table herewith :— 


Husbands with Wives with Married Couples 
Wives at home /Husbands at home hoth of 

at at the same 
time of Census. time of Census. Denomination. 


Denominations. 


Church of England ......... is 64,650 64,424 55,391 
Roman Catholic ... a: 30,051 34,637 26,253 
Presbyterian ... 33 14,581 13,984 11,247 
Wesleyan and other Methodists... 15,064 15,751 13,263 
IBADUSU ca rccscsiecceses 1,984 2,030 1,481 
Congregational 3,524 3,510 2,957 
Lutheran ...... faa #8 1,644 777 666 
Salvation Army i 1,401 1,482 1,154 
Other Christian Sects . # 1,981 1,651 1,320 
URE ace etvctntiniaccrcsss% astieenni dese 842 732 675 
Other Religions............... a 5,934 2,678 2,457 


141,656 141,656 116,864 
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MARRIAGES. 


The number of marriages registered in the Colony showed an unin- 
terrupted annual increase from 1875 to 1886; in 1887 and 1889, 
however, there was a falling-off; but during 1891 there were more 
marriages than in any previous year. The rate per 1,000 of population 
had been declining during the period from 1883 to 1889, but 1890 pre- 
sented a slight improvement, which was continued in 1891. In 1892, 
however, a decrease again took place, the rate being lowered still further 
in 1893. ‘The following figures show the number of marriages and the 


matriage-rate in New South Wales for the last ten years :— 
Per 1,000 
of mean 
population. 
8°47 


Marriages 
registered. 


7,482 
7,618 §:22 
7,811 8:06 
7,590 7°55 
7,844 757 
7,530 7:06 
715 
7°39 
6°79 
6°40 
Mean for ten years 741 

Compared with some European countries, the proportion of marriages 
to the whole population in the Colony appears somewhat less than 
might be anticipated, but it will be found that the circumstances of the 
countries in which marriages are more largely entered into are entirely 
dissimilar, and the national habits different from ourown. The highest 
European marriage-rate is found in the dominions of the two great 
empires of Germany and Austria, while the marriage-rate of the United 
Kingdom is always much the same as that of the Australasian Colonies. 
No European country, however, is to any great extent similar to the 
Australasian Colonies in its social customs, or in the prosperity of 
the great bulk of its people. The nearness of the marriage-rate 
of the United Kingdom to that of Australasia is accidental, as the 
circumstances of the two countries are very dissimilar. In the former 
case there is a large excess of female population, due to the emigration 
of males, while in these Colonies the preponderance is greatly 
masculine. Besides this, the social condition of the working-classes in 
even the least forward of the Australasian Colonies is much more 
advanced than in the British Islands, and therefore greatly favours a 
higher marriage-rate. 

The lowest marriage-rate of any of the Colonies is found in New 
Zealand, and the highest, taking a series of years, in Queensland. The 
rates per 1,000 of the population during the last ten years, which will 
be found hereunder, show that the average of the whole of the Colonies 
has been approximately 7:26. 
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The Colonies whose rates are equal to or above the average are :— 


Queensland aS Rretts : oe! ha oO) 
Victoria 


Those below the average are :— 


Western Australia, 
South Australia 


Tasmania 2 : 
PGW EZ GEARTIG .cinvicekwabasnweneencees-/s homes wihic'smiapiapion' siege espe ash ere 


The marriage-rates of each Colony for the last ten years were as 
follow :— 


New South Queens- South Western 


Year. Victoria. ; : New 
. Wales. ‘ land. | Australia. | Australia. 


Tasmania. Zealand. 


7°02 6°93 
6°72 
5:99 
5°98 
6:00 
5°95 
611 
6°05 
6°23 
620 


SNH SERSS 
YASS 


SUID WOORAWOE 
HR > D> > > GIT. 00 
AKRAABRBGSANS 
RR WROWWUNS 


6°20 


to 
oa 
© 
n= 


aa] AOD HOIST 
S| SSRANUKR ESHA 


The following are the numbers of marriages registered in each of the 
Colonies during the years 1884 to 1893 :— 


New South Queens- South Western 


Tinto New 
Year. Wales. Victoria. land. Australia. | Australia. 


/Tasmania. Zealand 


7,482 7,218 2,661 2,555 230 1,003 | 3,800 
7,618 7,395 | 2,842 | 2,447 256 1,054 | 3,813 
7,811 7,737 2,785 1,976 297 985 3,488 
7,590 | 7,768 | 2,914 1,977 316 939 3,563 
7,844 | 8,946 3,254 | 2,084 304 951 3,617 
7,530 | 9,203 | 3,123 | 2,062 300 967 3,630 
7,876 | 9,187 3,195. | 2,235 278 954 3,797 
8,457 8,780 | 2,905 2,315 413 988 | 3,805 
8,022 | 7,785 | 2,774 | 2,123 412 995 | 4,002 
7,749 | 7,010 | 2,524 2,114 392 848 | 4,100 
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The factors influencing the marriage-rate in the Australasian Colonies 
are—first and chiefly, the general prosperity of the community ; 
secondly, the number of marriageable males, and the occupations of the 
people. Judged by certain standard tests the prosperity of the people 
of New South Wales was perhaps greater than that of any of the other 
Colonies during the period from 1880 to 1886 ; hence the high marriage- 
rate for that period compared with most of the other Colonies. During 
some of the succeeding years the material condition of the working 
population of the Colony has not been so satisfactory, and the marriage- 
rate during these years shows a marked decline. 

The single men (bachelors and widowers) of marriageabie age were 
numerically larger in New South Wales than in any of the other 
Colonies, but, proportionately to the whole population, they were larger 
only than those in Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia, and New 
Zealand, at the Census year of 1891. Under similar conditions it 
would, therefore, be natural to suppose that, apart from all questions 
of material prosperity, the marriage-rates of these Colonies would 
have been lower than in this Colony. Such will be found to be the 
case, for, as mentioned above, the rate for New South Wales is 
exceeded only by Queensland for a series of years. 


MARRIAGES AND ILLITERACY. 


The marriage register is a valuable index to the literacy of those 
contracting unions, and the evidence thus supplied would seem to 
indicate that illiteracy, as displayed by inability to write, has for many 
years been greater amongst females than males. This, however, might 
be too wide a generalisation, as many women refrain from signing their 
names in the marriage register, not from inability to do so, but from sheer 
nervousness. Be this as it may, it is nevertheless a fact that more 
females than males afforded evidence of illiteracy in this connection for 
every year from 1871 to 1886; but since then the order has been 
reversed. In 1871 the number of women unable to sign their names in 
the marriage register amounted to one-fifth of the whole number married, 
but the proportion had fallen to 2 per cent. in 1893. The number 
of persons of both sexes signing the marriage register with marks has 
steadily declined for many years past; the proportion of signatures 
made with marks was, in 1871, 16°96 per cent. of the whole, while 
in 1893 the percentage had fallen to 2:16, showing a satisfactory 
decrease of illiteracy. The greatest number of persons signing with 
marks was recorded in the country districts of the Colony, where, in 
1871, 18°92 per cent. of the total signatures were so made, as against 
13-94 in the city, and 10-98 in the suburbs of Sydney. The proportion 
of persons unable to write is still much higher in the country than in 
the metropolis, the percentage for the year 1893 being 2:67 for the 
country districts, 1:38 for the city of Sydney, and 1:62 for the suburbs. 
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The proportion per thousand of persons signing with marks was in 
1871, for males 145, and for females 194; in 1876, for males 96, and 
for females 114; in 1881, for males 55, and for females 84; in 1886, 
for males 38, and for females 42 ; in 1891, for males 32, and for females 
29; and in 1893, for males 23, and for females 20. The proportion 
per thousand of males signing with marks steadily declined down to 
the year 1887, when it was only 30 ; in 1888 it rose to 39 ; in 1890, it 
was 28, in 1892, it again rose to 33, to fall to 23 in 1893. Of females 
the proportion per thousand declined down to the year 1880, rose in 
1881, and then declined steadily down to the year 1890, when it was 26, 
torise again in 1891 to 29. In 1893 it was only 20, a lower proportion 
per thousand than that of any preceding year. 


THE SOLEMNISATION OF MARRIAGES. 


About 94 per cent. of the marriages, taking an average proportion 
for twenty years, are solemnised by the clergy of the different denomin- 
ations, and about 6 per cent. are contracted before a registrar. The 
proportions fluctuate from year to year, but not very greatly. In 1873 
the marriages celebrated by clergymen formed nearly 96 per cent. of 
the total number of marriages for the year ; in 1884, not quite 93 per 
cent. ; in 1892, slightly over 94 per cent. ; and in 1893, almost 93 per 


cent. ; the proportion for the greater number of years being between 
93 and 94 per cent. 

The following table shows the number of marriages celebrated by the 
clergymen of the various denominations and by registrars during the 


year 1893 :— 


Percentage 
of 
adherents 

to total 

population, 

Census, 1891. 
Church of England ... é 39°00 44°42 
Roman Catholic i 18°87 25°34 
Presbyterian 98: 12°69 9°66 
Wesleyan and other Methodist...... 14°32 9°69 
Congregational 38 4-98 2°13 
Baptist 1°56 1:16 
Hebrew 0°27 0-48 
1°30 7°12 
7°01 —. 


Percentage 
of total 
Marriages. 


Number 


Denomination. of Marriages. 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen that the percentage of 
marriages celebrated by the Roman Catnolic Church falls very far 
short of what might have been anticipated from a knowledge of the 
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numerical strength of its adherents as revealed at the Census. The 
same remark applies, though in a less degree, to the Church of England ; 
while marriages solemnised by ministers of the Presbyterian, Methodist , 
Congregational, and Baptist Churches far exceeded their apparent due 
proportions. 


The following table shows the number of marriages registered by the 
principal denominations during the last eleven years :— 


Denomination. 1883. | 1884. | 1885. ieee, | 1887. | 1888 1889. | 1890. 


Church of England ....| 2,949 | 2,893 | 2,990 | 2,987 | 3,056 | 3,184 | 2,885 | 3,126 
Roman Catholic 1.414 | 1,448 | 1,258 | 1,823 | 1,221 | 1,850 | 1,288 | 1,373 
Presbyterian . aie 1,009 | 1,155 | 1,147| 1,080} 977] 979] 965 
Wesleyan 739| 832| 770| 815] 753| 798 
Primitive Methodist .... 193; 207) 227| 256) 271) 256 
Congregational ..... eos 582| 554] 536] 534] 546) 540 
Baptist : 187; 120} 120) 183) 167) 118 
Hebrew 27 18 27 32 85 23 
German Evangelical... . 26; 17 20 28 28 23 
Salvation Army 3 11 10 22 26 41 
Other Denominations .. 48 62 65 52 62 
Registrars’ Offices .... 510; 533} 508) 511 551 


Total...... 7,618 7,811 | 7,590 | 7,844 7,876 


Divorces. 


The Matrimonial Causes Act was assented to on the 3rd of March, 
1873, and from 1874, when the first decree was made absolute, to the 
end of 1892, 656 marriages were dissolved. In August, 1892, an Act 
came into operation under which the grounds for divorce were multi- 
plied, and the result is seen in the large number of cases of dissolution 
of marriage in 1893, viz., 247. The subjoined table shows the number 
of decrees for dissolution of marriage granted during the period 1884-93, 
and also the number of marriages contracted to each one dissolved :— 


Decrees for | Marriages con- Decrees for | Marriages con- 
dissolution of | tracted to each dissolution of | tracted to each 
marriage. one dissolved. marriage. one dissolved. 


1884 325 198 
1885 363 1890 161 
1886 217 1891 159 
1887 304 1892 143 
1888 280 1893 31 


The number of persons who were divorced in the Colony and married 
again cannot be ascertained ; but during the ten years which ended 
with 1893, 112 men and 136 women, who had been divorced in New 
South Wales or elsewhere, were remarried. The largest number in any 
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year was in 1893, when sixty-six divorced persons (nineteen males and 
forty-seven females) made fresh unions :— 


No. of divorced persons No. of divorced persons 
remarried. remarried, 


Males. Females. Males. Females. 


13 
15 
17 
47 


Total ... 


First MarriaGes AND REMARRIAGES. 


In the decade between the Census of 1881 and that of 1891, the total 
number of marriages in the Colony was 74,388, and the conjugal con- 
dition of the contracting parties was recorded as follows :— 

68,127 Spinsters 
6,191 Widows 
70 


The average annual number of marriages during that period may be 
assumed to have been as follows :— 


First marriages. Remarriages, 
—_—S—.:- SSS 


Bachelors 6,813 
Spinsters 6,791 


Since very few marriages are contracted by males before the age of 
21 or after that of 50, or by females before the age of 18 or after that 
of 45, for the present purpose the population at other ages may be 
omitted. The mean number of marriageable males during the same 
period was 107,932, and of marriageable females 66,533, and comprised 
the following :— 


Females. 
Bachelors or spinsters 7 61,223 
Widowed and divorced 5,310 


107,932 66,533 


From these figures it would appear that the annual marriage-rate per 
thousand is approximately as follows :— 


Females, 
Bachelors or spinsters 110 
Widowed and divorced y 122 
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As regards the probabilities of marriage, therefore, the widower holds 
the highest and the bachelor the lowest place, while the widow appears 
to have a slight advantage over the spinster. 


BirRTH-RATE PER MARRIAGE. 


The average number of children born to a marriage in each Colony, 
during the decennial period, 1884—93, is shown below :— 


Average number of 
children per marriage. 


Average number of 
children per marriage. 


Colony. | Colony. 


[ 
New South Wales 4 5°31 || Queensland 
Victoria 5:07 || Tasmania .... 
South Australia ... 4°61 || New Zealand ...... 
Western Australia.. 6°44 Australasia... 


Taking the whole of the Australasian Colonies together, the number 
of children to each marriage.is 5:20. This is higher than in the United 
Kingdom, as might be expected from the different social and material 
conditions of the two countries. The average number of children to 
a marriage in the United Kingdom is :— 


England and Wales sea) 4580 
Treland soe, 5°38 
Scotland 


The lowest number of children born to a marriage in any of the 
important European countries is in France, where the average is 
only 3°04. 


BIRTHS. 


The mean annual birth-rate of New South Wales is higher than that 
of any other of the Australasian Colonies, with the exception of 
Queensland, as will be seen from the following statement, which shows 
the birth-rate of each Colony per 1,000 of the population for the year 
1893, and the mean for the ten years 1884-93 :— 


Birth-rate, Mean birth-rate, 
1895. 1884-93. 
New South Wales 33°33 35°83 
Victoria 31°24 32°35 
Queensland me 33°73 37°24 
South Australia ... : 31°32 ~ 84°65 
Western Australia : 34:14 34°55 
Tasmania twee 33°92 34°48 
27°50 31:00 


Colony. 
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The births in New South Wales have increased in number year by 
year, and now exceed those of any other Colony. The superiority in 
this regard rested with Victoria until 1879, when the births in this 
Colony exceeded those of its southern neighbour by 94. Since then 
this excess has been maintained. It was greatest in 1886, when the 
births registered in New South Wales were more numerous than those 
registered in Victoria by 5,460. In 1893 the difference was 3,771 in 
favour of New South Wales. 

The following table shows the number of births registered in New 
South Wales during each of the ten years 1884-93 :— 


Number of 
Births Registered. 


33,946 
35,043 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 38,960 
1891 39,458. 
1892 
1893 


Brirrus or Maes AND FEMALES. 


In no year, as far as observation extends, has the number of females 
born exceeded that of the males ; while for the ten years extending from 
1884 to 1893 the excess of males born over females has varied from 3:09 
in 1887 to 7°65 in 1889, the average being 5:41 per cent. The 
following table shows the number of each sex born in New South Wales 
in 1884 and the succeeding years, together with the proportion of males 
born to every 100 females :-— 


Males born 
a ~ to every 
Males. Females. S 100 Females. 


17,417 16,529 33,946 105:37 
17,939 17,104 35,043 10488 
18,700 17,584 36,284 10635 
18,901 18,335 37,236 103-09 
19,616 18,909 38,525 103°74 
19,335 17,960 37,295 107°65 
19,887 19,073 38,960 104:27 
20,386 19,072 39,458 106'89 
20,532 19,509 40,041 105:24 
20,822 19,520 40,343 106°67 
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Brrrus IN SEASONS. 


Births are more numerous in spring than in any other portion of the 
year, and are fewest in the March quarter. This is found to be the 
case not only in New South Wales, but also in the other Colonies of Aus- 
tralasia. The following statement shows the number of births for each 
quarter of the year during the past ten years :— 


31 March. 30 June. 30 September. 31 December. 
8,141 8,443 9,160 8,202 
8,178 8,508 9,656 8,701 
8,451 8,976 9,592 9,265 
9,075 9,183 9,890 9,088 
8,058 9,651 10,162 9,654 
9,125 9,292 9,635 9,243 
9,154 9,667 10,497 9,642 
9,161 9,662 10,345 10,290 
9,753 10,361 9,655 10,272 
9,610 10,187 10,578 9,968 


Birtus 1N Merropoiis AND CouNTRY. 


The birth-rate per thousand is much higher in the suburbs of Sydney 
than in the city proper or in the country districts. The highest rate 


reached for the whole Colony was 39°63 in 1871, which was also the 
year of the greatest birth-rate in the city. The estimated maximum 
rate for the suburbs was reached in 1886, when the births were 52°58 
per thousand of the population. In the country districts the greatest 
number of births in proportion to the population occurred in 1874, when 
the rate was 39°72 per thousand. 


Births per thousand of the Population. 


Metropolis. 
Country New South 
Districts. Wales. 


City 


of Sydney. Suburbs. 


34°80 50°97 36°03 38°44 
31°81 51°44 35°47 37°79 
31°13 | 52°58 34°61 37°43 
30°76 49°76 34°60 37°06 
31°46 46°48 35°35 37°20 
30°47 | 42°94 33°18 34°97 
30°98 | 40°07 34°44 35°36 
31°97 | 37°53 33°76 34:50 
31°37 | 35°90 33°48 33°89 
31°41 34°24 33°23 33°33 
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Excess oF Birtus ovER DEATnRs. 


The excess of births over deaths has not shown a steady increase year 
by year. In the whole Colony, during the ten years from 1884 to 1893, 
the least excess was 19,726 in 1884, and the highest 25,631 in the year 
1892. In the city of Sydney the least excess was in 1885, viz., 1,250+ 
and the highest in 1887, when the number reached 1,835. The suburbs 
show a more progressive uniformity than does the city. The least 
excess of births over deaths there occurred in 1884, when it was 4,352 ; 
the greatest excess was 6,960, being, as in the case of the whole Colony, 
in the year 1892. In the country districts the number ranged from 
13,780 in 1884 to 17,073 in 1892. The excess of births over deaths in 
New South Wales for the last ten years was as follows :— 


Metropolis. Per cent. 


Country New South of popaieain 
3 Districts, Wales. A 

City of previous 
of Sydney. Suburbs. Total. year. 


1,594 52) 5,8 13,780 19,726 2°29 
1,250 523 | 5,77 13,988 19,761 2°18 
1,610 5, | 5 14,837 21,697 2°28 
1,835 ' 15,914 23,788 2°40 
1,599 50 | 7 16,668 24,117 2°36 
1,431 5,578 7 15,493 22,499 2°14 
1,615 3,323 | 7,§ 16,804 24,742 2°29 
1,343 3,242 5 15,584 23,172 2°07 
1,598 17,073 25,631 2°14 
1,279 16,849 24,321 2°03 


The mean annual increase to the population by reason of the excess 
of births over deaths amounted to 2°39 per cent. for the decennial period 
ending with the year 1893. 

Notwithstanding that the number of males born is considerably 
larger than that of females, the actual increase of population from 
the excess of births over deaths is, owing to the greater mortality 
amongst male children, greatly in favour of the females. During the 
ten years which closed with 1893, the number of females added to the 
community by excess of births exceeded the males by 14,986 or 13:99 
per cent. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


Over 6 per cent. of the total number of births during the year 1893 
were illegitimate. Since 1875 the percentage has increased throughout 
the Colony, but notably in the city and suburbs of Syduey, the increase 
in the. country districts being very slight. In the city proper the 
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increase has been the most marked, as is shown by the following figures 
giving the illegitimate births for the past ten years :— 


Metropolis. 
Country New 
Districts. |South Wales. 


City 
of Sydney. Suburbs. 


527 259 786 709 1,495 
529 316 845 767 1,612 
533 372 905 782 1,687 
496 377 873 838 1,711 
567 482 1,049 909 1,958 
618 448 1,066 921 1,987 
590 466 1,056 995 2,051 
645 504 1,149 966 2,115 
703 539 1,242 1,047 2,289 
649 608 1,257 1,253 2,510 


Dividing the years since 1870 into quinquennial periods, the average 
number of children born out of wedlock, compared with the total 
births and with the legitimate children born during each period, was, 
for the city of Sydney, as shown in the subjoined statement :— 


Quinquennial Per cent. of Illegitimate births to every 
Period. total births. 100 legitimate births. 


1871-75 770 
1876-80.... aad * 10°92 
1881-85... om " 13°96 
1886-90... es 5 1794 
1891-93 y 24:17 


Taking the city and suburbs of Sydney together, the rates of illegiti- 
macy during the five-year periods since 1870 were as follow :— 
* Quinquennial Per cent. of Illegitimate births to every 
Period. total births. 100 legitimate births. 
511 541 
621 6°65 
6°60 7:07 
7°37 7°96 
8°66 9°47 
The rates are much more favourable than those of the city taken 
separately, and perhaps represent the true state of affairs as regards 
illegitimacy more accurately than the table already given. For the 
country districts the rates are much lower, as may be seen from the 


following figures :— 

Quinquennial Per cent. of Illegitimate births to every 

Period. total births. 100 legitimate births. 

1871-75 3°86 

1876-80... sie a 3°56 
sinies ° 3°36 
3°81 
4°36 
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Dividing the illegitimate births of the whole Colony into the same 
periods as are given for the city and the suburbs of Sydney and the 
country their proportions as compared with the total births and the 
legitimate births, are as given hereunder :— 


Quinquennial Per cent. of Illegitimate births to every 
Period. total births. 100 legitimate births. 


4:09 4°27 
4:22 4°42 
4°36 4°57 
1886-90 4°90 5°25 
1891-93 5°75 6:10 


Taken as a whole, the Colony compares favourably with most other 
countries, though its rate as computed for a series of years is higher 
than that of any other of the seven Colonies, with the exception of 
Victoria. The rates for most of these Colonies are, however, smaller 
than those of England and Scotland, but illegitimacy is increasing here, 
while it is decreasing in the United Kingdom. 


The following table exhibits the percentage of illegitimate births for 
the metropolis and the country districts for the ten years ending 
1893 :— 


Illegitimate Births per cent. 


Metropolis. 


Country New South 
Districts, Wales. 


City of . 
Sydney. | Suburbs. | Total. 


| 


12°76 
13°61 
13°90 
13°13 
15°07 
17°41 
16°79 
18°25 
20°80 
19°38 


OUST HS HR HB GO HB 9 


ASDAUMSSIG 
ore aAIaeoup 


DO WINIAIRG ARH 
BOON SOARHW OD 
REWORK SHSOSONM 
HB HB 99 09 G9 09 Go Oo Oo O9 
SASSBSDGEANHOKN 
SR Se KO weaE 
DAMA TR RR 
EWS sSaAdaaa 
AHAAWDOASS 


Twins AND TRIPLETS, 


During the year 1893 there were 5 cases of triplets and 1 case of a 
quartette. Twins numbered 384 cases, comprising 368 males and 
398 females, in all 766 children, 2 infants having been stillborn. The 
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number of children born as quadruplets, triplets, and twins formed 
1:95 per cent. of the total births :— 


Triplets. Twins. 
District. 


Suburbs 
Country 


There were 3,429 cases of twins, 22 cases of triplets, and 2 cases of 
quartettes during the ten years 1884-93. The total number of con- 
finements recorded in this period was 373,666. It follows, therefore, 
that one mother in every 109 gave birth to twins, one mother in every 
16,985 was delivered of three, and one mother in every 186,833 of four 
children at a birth. 


DEATHS. 


The number of deaths occurring in the Colony during the last ten 
years averaged annually 15:04 per thousand for males, and 12:82 for 


females, or 14:03 for the whole population. Compared with the death- 
rates of other countries, especially those of the Old World, this rate is 
remarkably low, although it is higher than might be anticipated from 
the peculiarly healthy climatic conditions which pertain to New South 
Wales. 
The mean annual death-rate of the Australasian Colonies from 1884 
~to 1893 varied from 10°11 per thousand in New Zealand to 16°68 in 
Western Australia, and averaged 13-90, to which the New South Wales 
rate is the nearest approach. Five Colonies are over the mean rate, viz., 
New South Wales, 14:03 ; Tasmania, 14:91; Victoria, 15-38 ; Queens- 
land, 15:62 ; and’ Western Australia, 16°68 ; while two are lower, viz., 
South Australia, 12:91; and New Zealand, 10°11. 
The death-rate for each of the seven Colonies during the year 1893 


was as follows :— 
Death-rate 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
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The number of deaths registered in each of the Colonies during 
1893 is given hereunder :— 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland........ : 
South Australia... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Colony. Number. 


Deatus oF MALES AND FEMALES. 


The death-rate of males averaged during the past ten years in this 
Colony 15:04 per thousand, and that of females 12:82 per thousand, or 
2°22 per thousand less than that of males. The number of deaths of 
both sexes for the ten years ending 1893 was as follows :— 

) 


Death-rate per 1,000 of mean population. 


Males. | Females. Total. 
Males. Females. Total. 


8,325 17°12 14°85 16°10 
8,900 A 17°43 15°32 16°48 
8,501 Dy 5 15°95 13°95 15°05 
7,776 14°12 12°49 13°38 
8,453 ) 14°94 12°67 13°91 
8,674 j, 1 , 14:93 12°61 13°87 
8,282 , 13°82 11°81 12°90 
9,558 j 15°41 12°86 14°24 
8,544 13°38 10°81 12°20 
9,289 14°23 12°07 13°24 


Mean for 10 years 15°04 12°82 14:03 


The principal cause of the greater mortality among males is found 
in the nature of their occupations, with the accidents and exposure 
attendant thereon. ‘This is especially marked in the country districts 
of the Colony, where deaths from accident are extremely numerous, 
particularly among males. Besides this, the greater delicateness of male 
infants operates to increase their death-rate as compared with that of 
females. The natural increment to the population by births for the 
last decennial period was in the proportion of 105:41 males to 100 
females ; but, from the causes alluded to, the net increase of population 
by excess of births over deaths is largely in favour of females. For 
the ten years 1884-93 male births were 124:24 per cent. in excess of 
male deaths, while female births were 198:97 per cent. in excess of 
female deaths. ‘The number of females added to the population during 
the same period by excess of births over deaths was 13:99 per cent. 
higher than the number of males similarly added. 
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Dratus IN SEASONS. 


The season of the year in which deaths are most numerous is the 
quarter ending March, but the number of deaths in the December 
quarter is nearly as great as, and in some years has exceeded, that of 
the first quarter. The deaths in 1891, owing chiefly to a visitation of 
epidemic influenza, were much more numerous than in 1892, when, 
compared with the population, they presented a lower death-rate than 
Taking the last ten years, the deaths 


is shown for any year since 


1872. 


for each quarter were as follow :— 


31 Mare 
3,699 
3,924 
3,718 
3,980 
3,624 
4,101 
3,652 
3,758 
3,982 
3,710 


he 30 June. 


3,602 
3,750 
3,720 
3,362 
3,595 
3,728 
3,448 
3,535 
3,476 
3,616 


30 September. 
3,126 
3,586 
3,320 
2,805 
3,387 
3,158 
3,516 
3,601 
3,222 
3,859 


Deatus IN Merropoits AND CouNnTRY. 


31 December. 
3,793 
4,022 
3,829 
3,301 
3,802 
3,809 
3,602 
5,392 
3,730 
4,837 


Taking the divisions of the city of Sydney, its suburbs, and the 
country districts, the annual death-rate per thousand during the past 
ten years was as follows :— 


City of 
Sydney, 


21°37 
21°58 
17°99 
15°82 
18°09 
18°19 
16°74 
19°82 
16°54 
19°36 


18°56 


Metropolis. 


Suburbs. 


22°32 
23°67 
22°88 
18°60 
19°14 
18°50 
14°77 
15°15 
12°53 
14°28 


17°25 


Country 
Districts. 


New South 
Wales. 
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The death-rate of the whole Colony varied from 12°20 to 16-48, a 
range of 4-28 per thousand. In the city proper the rate varied between 
15-82 and 21-58, the range being 5°76 per thousand; in the suburbs 
the lowest rate was 12-53, and the highest touched 23-67, giving a 
range of 11:14 per thousand; in the country districts 11-47 was the 
lowest rate in the ten years extending from 1884 to 1893, and 13-69 
the highest, 222 being the range. 

The following figures exhibit the highest, lowest, and mean death- 
rates for the city of Sydney, the suburbs, and the country districts of 
the Colony, for a period of ten years, 1884 to 1893 :— 


Per 1,000 of mean population. 


rc Tatas = 


Districts, Maximum, Minimum. Mean. 
City of Sydney 21°58 15°82 18°56 
Suburbs 23°67 12°53 17°25 
Metropolis (Sydney and Suburbs)... 22°78 13°59 17°69 
Country Districts 13°69 11°47 12°26 
New South Wales 16°48 12°20 14:03 


DEATHS ACCORDING TO AGES. 


The principal mortality occurs among children under 5 years of age, 
as the subjoined table, giving the rates for the past ten years for the 
metropolitan district and the country, will show :— 


Over 5 years of age. Under 5 years of age. 


| 


RS CD =v 
Per 1,0000f mean population. |Per1,000 of mean population. 


Districts. 


Maxi- Mini- Bi com Maxi- Mini- 


mum. mum. mum, mum. Mean. 


City of Sydney 


Suburbs 


Metropolis (Sydney and Suburbs).. 
Country Districts 
New South Wales 
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From the foregoing statement it will be seen that the minimum death- 
rate of children under 5 years of age in the metropolis exceeded the 
maximum rate of the country by 6:53 per thousand, and the mean rate 
of the country was 18-32 per thousand below the metropolitan. 

Taking the whole period from 1871 to 1893 embraced in the following 
table, the death-rates of children under 5 years were 7543 per thousand 
in the city, 58°85 per thousand in the suburbs, and 64:50 per thousand 
in the whole metropolitan area. During the same length of time the 
death-rate for the country districts was only 32°56 per thousand, and 
for the whole Colony, 41°77 per thousand. The following table illus- 
trates, in quinquennial periods, the gradual change which has taken 
place since 1871 :— 


Metropolis. 

All ages. 
1871-75 ...... 24°65 16°48 20°90 12°77 14:99 
1876-80 ...... 25°41 17°55 21°41 13°95 16°09 
1881-85 ...... 21°49 20°21 20°77 13°46 15°69 
1886-90 ...... 17°38 18°26 17°94 11°82 13°80 
TSHR 03. 18°58 13°96 15°20 1218 13°21 

‘ Over 5 years. 
1871-75 ...... 15°90 8:89 12°71 9°26 10:21 
1876-80 ...... 16°69 9:00 12°88 9:86 10°72 
1881-85 ...... 14°38 11°02 12°55 9°55 10°48 
1886-90 ...... 11°42 10°46 10°82 8°56 9°30 
1891-93 ...... 12°55 8-51 9°63 8°76 9-06 
Under 5 years. 

1871-75 ...... 75°46 56°35 66°28 30°55 39°78 
1876-80 ...... 84°59 70°60 77°19 35°78 46°30 
1881-85 ...... 82°72 68°84 73°56 35°02 45°76 
1886-90 ...... 65°64 60°42 61°88 30°09 39°80 
1891-93 ...... 66°13 43°84 48°53 31°60 37°24 


These proportions show a decided improvement, not only in the city 
and suburbs of Sydney but also in the country districts. 

The succeeding tables exhibit the mortality in the city and suburbs 
of Sydney and in the country districts during the past ten years. The 
figures have been revised, and are based on the complete return of ages 
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‘obtained at the Census of 1891. In the first table will be found the 
actual number of deaths, and in the second and third respectively the 
proportion of children under 5 years, and of persons over that age, who 
died, as compared with the population at those ages :— 


Children under 5 years. Persons over 5 years. 


{ 


City. |Suburbs.|Country.) N.S.W. Suburbs. |Country.| N.S.W. 


1,053 | 1,838 | 3,337 | 6,228 1,553 | 4,957 | 7,992 


1,043 | 2,091 | 3,478 | 6,612 | 5,311 | 8,670 
919 | 2,150 | 3,225 | 6,294 | 5 | 5,093 | 8,293 
770 | 1,828 | 3,022 | 5,620 4,880 | 7,828 

2,122 | 3,172 | 6,207 | 4,978 | 8,201 
2,278 | 3,279 | 6,518 | 5,179 | 8,278 
1,775 | 3,278 | 5,776 | 8,442 
1,966 | 3,689 | 6,510 9,776 


1,768 | 3,381 | 5,827 5 | 8,583 


2,274 | 3,915 | 7,072 5,6 8,950 


Children under 5 years. 


Suburbs. Metropolis. Country. N.S.W. 


76°45 78°80 35°58 47°73 
77°76 80°50 35°57 48°27 
76°93 74°29 31°67 43°97 
59°99 59°27 28°92 37°88 
63°53 65°26 29°83 40°61 © 
62°43 65°64 30°36 41°42 
44°66 47°72 29°75 35°54 
45°63 50°88 32°59 38°60 
38°48 42°11 29°12 33°45 
47°36 52°58 : 39°64 


56°43 59°87 31°55 40°35 


i i a I ee 
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Persons over 5 years. 
Year. 

City. Suburbs. Metropolis. Country. N.S.W. 
13°98 1215 12°98 9°55 10°62 . 
14°46 12°98 13°65 9°76 10°97 
11°83 12°73 12°35 8°98 10°04 
10°71 10°88 10°81 8°36 9:14 
11°74 10°93 11°23 8°36 9°29 
uy 9°78 10°26 8°53 911 
11°67 8°82 9°73 8°61 8:99 
13°61 9°59 10°77 9°64 10°02 
11°55 7°79 8°83 8°36 8:52 
12°45 8:22 9°34 8°32 8°67 

Mean: .:......: 12°32 9-99 10°80 8°82" 9°48 


The figures given hereunder show the number of children under | year 
of age dying in the metropolis and in the country, and the number per 
thousand as compared with the births, the latter representing 
approximately the proportion of children born who died within a year:— 


Metropolis. Country Districts. New South Wales. 

Year. 
Deaths Per 1,000 Deaths Per 1,000 Deaths Per 1,000 
under 1. births. under 1. births. under 1, births. 
Uo: Soares 2,041 171°9 2,244 101°6 4,285 126'2 
Sa asics cote 2,292 186°8 2,304 101'1 4,596 131°1 
TAAD) aess sent 2,275 1733 2,360 101°9 4,635 127°7 
DSR eseisssnns 1,890 140°8 2,055 86°3 3,945 105°9 
ROE iasinae cbs 2,084 152°0 2,187 88°1 4,271 110°9 
Bean os obs 2,301 172°4 2,371 99:0 4,672 125°3 
1 S)2) 1 aR 1,823 155°4 2,249 88°4 4,071 104°5 
RS TS SE 2,075 148°1 2,616 102°8 4,691 1189 
1882. 4 .,-.<-52 1,832 130°2 2,413 92°9 4,245 106°0 
POU eens oa cee 2,048 146°7 2,592 98-2 4,640 115°0 
Mean ... i 2 | se eee 116°8 
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If the death-rate of the Colony be compared with the rates of other 
countries, the general salubrity of the climate of New South Wales may 
readily be established ; and were the deaths occurring in the city and 
suburbs of Sydney, especially among young children, not relatively more 
numerous than those in the rest of the Colony, New South Wales 
would not have cause to fear comparison with any country. With the 
exception of Hobart and Wellington, there is little difference between 
the annual death-rates of the capitals of the Australasian Colonies. 
The rates for a single year do not, however, present such uniformity, 
as will be seen by the following figures, which for Perth and Brisbane 
refer to the year 1892, and for the other cities to 1893 :—Perth, 27:23 ; 
Hobart, 21:33 ; Melbourne, 17:07 ; Brisbane, 14°67 ; Adelaide, 17°58 ; 
Sydney, 15°57 ; and Wellington, 13-43. Of course, the suburbs of 
the various cities are included in these calculations. Compared with 
cities in other parts of the world, the result is generally favourable to 
Australasia, 

The following table shows the number of deaths at all ages during 
the year 1893, distinguishing those which occurred in the city and 
suburbs of Sydney, and in the country districts :— 


Males. Females, 


Age Period. 


Wales. 


4 
3 
5 
a 
4 
5 
a 


Suburbs. 
New South 


Under 1 year 

1 year and under 
2 years and under 
Bow 

” 

” 

” 

”» 

” 


30... 
85 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


348 
221 

89 

43 
95 55 ” : 9 
100 and upwards .. me 6 
Ages not specified .... 31 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


5,760 | 9,280 | 878 | 2,077 | 3,778 | 6,733 | 16,022 
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The number of persons of the age of 70 years and upwards who died 
during the year was 1,832, and of these 1,123 were males and 709 
females. There were 1,207 between the ages of 70 and 80 years, 528 
between 80 and 90 years, 84 between 90 and 100 years, and 13 


centenarians. 

The subjoined figures show the average age at death of all persons 
dying in the Colony during the last ten years, together with the average 
age of those who were over 5 years old :— 

Males. Females. 
a_i ca azz, | 
All Ages. Over 5 years. All Ages. Over 5 years 
28°14 46°50 22°53 42°91 
29°12 47°49 22°56 42°78 
29°22 47°85 23°79 44°84 
29°33 46°95 24°31 44°53 
29°44 48°11 23°42 44:01 
29°32 48°33 23:07 44°83 
30°08 47°62 25°48 45°52 
31°50 49°58 27°08 45°90 
30°26 48:03 24°69 43°89 
29°21 49°15 23°98 45°18 


47°96 24°09 44°44 


Causes or DEATH. 


The number and proportion of deaths from each classified cause 
during the year 1893 throughout the whole Colony are given here- 
under :— 


Under 5 years. Over 5 years. Propor- 


Causes of Death. NSS SS tion per 
Male. |Female.| Male. | Female. cen: 


Specific febrile or zymotic 
diseases 1,057 18°05 
Parasitic diseases ...... ; 16 0°54 
Dietetic diseases ...... me 17 2) 0°82 
Constitutional diseases.. , 190 13°38 
Developmental diseases | 382 ¢ 9°05 
Local diseases 1,565 44°95 
Violence 124 5 7:07 
Ill-defined and, not specified 
causes 490 6:14 


3,841 | 3,231 16,022) 100-00 


The total number of deaths of males recorded for the whole Colony 
was 9,289, and of females 6,733, making together 16,022 as representing 
the death-roll of the year 1893. 
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The number of deaths resulting from phthisis in the Colony during 
1893 was greater than the deaths resulting from any other disease. The 
mortality from this cause was, however, below the average rate of the pre- 
ceding five years, the expected number of deaths being 1,134, as against 
an actual experience of 1,070. The fatal cases of cancer were equal in 
number to what might have been expected from the quinquennial 
average. The rate in New South Wales during the period 1887-91 was 
only 0°384 per thousand of population, as compared with 0°652 in Eng- 
land and Wales. 


The following is a list of the causes of death during the year 1893, 
arranged in order of fatality :— 


Phthisis 

Debility, atrophy, inanition 
Old age 

Pneumonia ... 

Bronchitis ... 

Measles 

Enteritis ... 

Diarrhea 

Convulsions 

Premature birth.. 

Cancer 

Heart disease, undefined 
Diphtheria 

Fractures, contusions .... 
Apoplexy 

Accidental drowning. 
Typhoid, enteric fever 
Inflammation of the brain and its 


Endocarditis, valvular disease 

Hemiplegia, brain paralysis 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough .. 

Jroup 

Tabes mesenterica.. 

Syncope 

Peritonitis 

Burns, scalds .......... 

Congestion of lungs .... 

Epilepsy 

Diseases of stomach .... 

Cirrhosis of liver 

Insanity, general paralysis of the 
insane 

Influenza 

Asthma, emphysema 

Tuberculosis other than phthisis, 
scrofula, &¢c. 

Dysentery 

Paraplegia, diseases of spinal 


Dentition 
Syphilis (including 54 cases of 
congenital syph.) 


Diseases of the bladder and pros- 
tate 

Puerperal fever 

Casualties of childbirth not else- 
where enumerated 

Aneurism 

Diseases of nervous system not 
elsewhere enumerated 

Tll-defined or not stated causes not 
elsewhere enumerated 

Chronic alcoholism 

Rheumatic fever, rheumatism of 
heart 

Tleus, obstruction of intestine 

Laryngitis 

Hydatids 

Cholera (infantum) ... 

Pyzmia, septicemia... 

Dropsy 

Softening of brain. 

Murder 


“Found drowned” (open verdict). 
Jaundice 

Cyanosis .. 

Hepatitis.. 

Uremia 


Suicide, gunshot wounds.. 

Accidental suffocation 

Lung disease undefined 

Atelectasis 

Diabetes mellitus 

Placenta previa, flooding 

Diseases of the liver not elsewhere 
enumerated 
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Suicide by poison .. 

Rheumatism 

Accidental poisoning 

Anzmia, chlorosis, leacocythemia 
Congestion of the brain 

Suicide by drowning 

Erysipelas 


Diseases of digestive system not 
elsewhere enumerated 

Caries, necrosis 

Stomatitis 

Want of breast milk. 

Dyspepsia 

Embolism, thrombosis .... 

Congenital defects not “elsewhere 
enumerated 


Abortion, miscarriage ... 
Privation, starvation 
Accidental gunshot wounds.. 
Spina bifida 

Puerperal convulsions 
Kidney disease undefined 
Suicide by hanging 

Senile gangrene 
Hypertrophy of heart . 

Sore throat, quinsy . 
Suicide—cuts, stabs .. 

Disease of uterus and vagina 
Idiopathic tetanus 
Intussusception 

Accidental cuts, &e. . 
Ovarian disease 

Delirium tremens . 
Pericarditis 

Gallstones 

Angina pectoris 

Suppression of urine. 
Sunstroke 

Otitis, otorrhea, diseases of ear ... 
Eezema 

Melena 


Bronchocele 

Phlegmon, cellulitis ... 

Laryngismus stridulus ... 

Manslaughter 

Paralysis agitans 

Remittent fever (inclusive of 6 
cases of yellow fever at sea) 

Purpura, hemorrhagic diathesis,. 

Tumour 

Diseases of spleen 

Diseases of larynx and trachea not 
elsewhere enumerated 


Rachitis 
Calculus 
Bite of snake . 


Congestion of liver 
Stricture or strangulation of intes- 


Simple continued fever.. 

Lupus 

Hematuria 

Arthritis, ostitis, periostitis 

Diseases of organs of locomotion 
not elsewhere enumerated 

Pelvic abscess 

Carbuncle 

Cleft palate, harelip 


Execution (hanging) 

Diseases of lymphatic system 

Suicide (modes not elsewhere 
enumerated) ... 

Addison’s disease 

Disorders of menstruation . 

Phlegmasia dolens 

Ulcer, bedsores 

Puerperal mania 

Intermittent fever, ague .. 

Diseases of integumentary system 
not elsewhere enumerated 

Mumps 

Gonorrheea, stricture of urethra... 

Pemphigus 

Diseases caused by animal 
parasites not elsewhere enu- 
merated 

Epistaxis, diseases of nose 

Opium smoking 

Phagedzena 

Imperforate anus . 

Perineal abscess... 

Relapsing fever . 

Splenic fever 

Open verdicts (not elsewhere enu- 
merated) 

Ophthalmia, diseases of eye . 

Varicose veins 

Lightning 

Hemorrhage 

Cerebro-spinal fever ... 

Mortification 

Leprosy 
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POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 


Fatat AccIpents. 


Accidental deaths are very numerous, especially in the country. The 
number registered during 1893 was 871, or 200 in the me ropolis 
and 671 in the country districts. The numbers for 1892 were 215 and 
726 respectively. A decrease is, therefore, apparent both in the 
metropolis and in the country districts. The number of fatal accidents 
in the Colony during each of the years of the last quinquennium was as 
follows :— 

Sydney and Country. Total. 


Suburbs, 
247 905. 
214 972, 
258 943. 
215 941) 
200 j 871 


The following table gives a more detailed account of the fatal acci- 
dents included in the foregoing figures :— 


All cases. 


Contusions. 


Bite of Snake or 
Insect. 


Gunshot Wounds. 
Burns, Scalds. 


Drowning. 
Suffocation. 
Otherwise. 


Sunstroke. 
Lightning. 


Fractures, 


The average annual rate of accidents during the five years 1889 to 
1893 was 83:8 per 100,000 of the population. This, although much 
lower than in Queensland, is higher thanin the other Colonies or in any 
country whose records are available for comparison, 


L 
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SUICIDES. 
The number of suicides registered during the ten years 1884-93, and 
the various modes of self-destruction adopted by the victims, were as 
follow :— 


Shooting. Out, Stab, | Poison. | Drowning.| Hanging. oust All cases. 
Year. ae 
wMlRimMmil/RE|MI| FP | M) RM, | FP) Mm | FF. | M F. |Total. 
1ss4 117}.../12]/ 1] 9] 6| 8| 3/14] 4] 6] 1) 66) 15 81 
BSR eLO | Lo, Steen DSi Oopeda| 5 Sui 2uh Poi 81 | 14 95 
1886 |.24) 1/12.)...| 14] 6] 3] 3] 23) 3) 6 82 | 13 95 
1887 22)... | 14 1/17] 11] 14 7 | 26 4 4 1 | 97 | 24 121 
1888 7 ed esciel higl ke’ 5 | 26 | 19 7 4/16 1 6 1 |102 | 30 | 132 
1889 25.1... | 20 4/18) 10 8| 5] 15 3 3 1 | 89 | 23 112 
1890 19 1 | 16 2/16/12] 14| 5 | 2 2 4 2| 94 | 24 118 
1891 | 361) 1/]14] 2/16)10) 3{ 2)29) 4) 2 100 | 19 | 119 
1892 OP | can Le 1 | 20 Pr 8| 4} 20 1 6 2/108 | 19 127 
1893 | 38|...|20|/ 2/24] 5/19| 3) 16] 5] 3] 1 {120} 16 136 
Total ...|266 4 {161 | 18 |173 | 95 | 85 | 39 210 | 32 | 44 9 |939 |197 |1,186 


Suicide by hanging formerly claimed the largest number of male 
victims, but for the ten years ended 1893 there were 266 suicides by 
shooting, as against 210 by the former means. Death by poisoning, of 
which there were 95 cases, was most favoured by women, while 39 
females put an end to themselves by drowning. 

The following table shows the number of suicides and their proportion 
to the population for the last ten years :— 


Suicides by Males. Suicides by Females. Total Suicides. 
‘ee seeanciciak tent themaamd of Ken thalgand of 
0 8: housand oO: n thousand 0: 

No. [te the | No |” “temale No. [°" "total 
Population. Population. Population. 

1°36 15 | 0°38 81 0°92 

159 | 14 | 0°34 95 1:02 

1:54 13 | 0:30 95 0:98 

1 They (en ee | 0°53 121 1:20 

1:80 | 30 0°64 132 127 

ita} Fala 23 | 0°47 112 1:05 

1°57 24 | 0°48 118 1:07 

161 19 | 0°36 119 1:04 

169 | 19 | 0°35 127 1:07 

1°84 | 16 | 0:29 136 1:12 


In proportion to the whole population the annual number of suicides 
in this Colony bears favourable comparison with similar deaths in 
Victoria, Queensland, and Western Australia. 
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VACCINATION. 


Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales; hence the 
years during which the community was threatened with an epidemic of 
small-pox may be ascertained by the number of persons submitting 
themselves to the treatment as shown in the subjoined table, which 
does not, however, include those operated upon by private practitioners, 
but only exhibits those vaccinated by the Government medical officers :— 


Country. Total. 
Suburbs. 


630 6,569 7,199 

1885 cs 346 1,884 2,230 
EGBO Me cayc'snce cera wean 452 1,311 1,765 
1887 .... Sane 1,031 2,199 3,230 
1,091 1,095 2,186 

728 1,676 2,404 

958 1,239 2,197 

531 1,036 1,567 

1,326 2,688 4,014 

838 1,368 2,206 


The number and ages of persons vaccinated by the Government 
medical officers during 1893 will be found below :— 
10 years 

and 
upwards, 


Sydney and suburbs 203 194 239 
Country districts 307 596 380 


510 790 619 


Under From1to From 5 to 


District. 1 year. 5 years. 10 years, 


INSANITY. 


The greatest proportion of lunacy in the Australasian Colonies is 
found in Victoria, where in 1893 it was 3-44 per 1,000 persons ; and the 
lowest in Tasmania, Western Australia, and South Australia, where 
it was respectively 2°36, 2°30, and 2-55 per 1,000 persons. In New 
South Wales the proportion of the insane per 1,000 persons was 2°80 ‘ 
in England and Scotland, 2-90 ; in Queensland 2-98 ; and in New Zealand, 
3:03 ; while in Ireland it approached the Victorian proportion, being 
3:20. The proportion of the insane under treatment in hospitals of the 
total population of New South Wales is almost a constant quantity, 
having varied since the year 1884 by only 0-04 above and 0-07 below 
the average recorded, viz., 2°76 per 1,000, as will be seen from the 
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following table, which gives the number of persons in hospitals for the 
insane at the close of each year from 1884 to 1893 inclusive :— 


Proportion of 

———— No. of Insane. irae to popula- 

lation per 1,000. 
2,524 
2,643 
2,717 
2,821 
2,897 
2,973 
3,102 
3,134 
3,312 
3,425 


SASAAAIAS 
SAISAMNG 


The Hospitals for the Insane under the immediate control of the 
Government are six in number, five of which are for the treatment of 
ordinary cases, and one, at Parramatta, for the treatment of criminals. 
There are, besides these, two licensed houses, each for a single patient, 
at Picton; and one at Cook’s River, near Sydney, accommodating: 
over a hundred inmates. The number of persons mentally afflicted, 
under treatment on the 31st of December, 1893, and supervised by 
Government, was 3,425, distributed as shown in the following table :— 


Name of Hospital. Number on Register. 
| ans vs 


Males. Females. Total. 

}ladesville e 845 
Parramatta, free acess ‘ 1,027 
Do. criminal 49 
Rydalmere 272 
Callan Park ae y 837 
Newcastle ie f 2 295 
Cook’s River 98 
Licensed Houses, Picton ....... 2 2 


3,425 


Until recently there was no law in force to prevent the influx of insane 
persons, and, as a consequence, the splendid hospitals established by the 
bounty of the Government for the treatment of lunatics are filled by 
the natives of other countries, where the treatment of the mentally 
deranged is perhaps less generous or less scientific than in New South 
‘Wales. The number of persons under restraint who were natives of 
the parent Colony formed only 33°32 per cent. of the total treated, 
while the native-born element comprised 64:51 per cent. of the total 
population. Of the British-born patients, England contributes about 
12 times the number that her population in this country warrants, and 
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Ireland about 34 times the number: Juvenile lunatics are treated 
mainly in the Hospital for the Insane established at Newcastle, an 
asylum set apart for imbecile and idiotic patients: The major portion 
of the lunatics under restraint were single ; while: among the married, 
as among the widowed, females largely predominated. During the year 
1893 the deaths of persons treated for insanity numbered 246, and 
comprised 172 males and 74 females. Of this total, 30 males and 23 
females were over 65 years of age; hence the malady of lunacy: is not 
incompatible with length of days. 

During the year 1893 the average weekly cost of maintaining insane 
patients in hospitals was about 11s. 14d. per: week, of which the State 
paid 9s. 63d., the balance being contributed out of the estates of the 
patients themselves, or by their friends. 

Criminal lunatics are confined at Parramatta, and numbered at the 
end of 1893 no less than 49 persons; of whom 41 were males, and 8 
were females. During the year the admissions numbered 11 ; 3 were 
discharged as having recovered; 3 died; and 13 were transferred to 
other hospitals. The offences for which the criminal insane are placed 
under restraint are among the blackest in the calendar, and in 1893 
included 22 cases of murder, and! 13 cases of cutting and wounding, 
shooting with intent, ete. 

An estimate of the probabilities of recovery of the mentally deranged 
shows that of every thousand males who become inmates of asylums for 
the treatment of the insane, 450 will be released from their suffering 
by recovery, and 550 only by death ; and of every thousand females 
similarly treated, 500 will be released by recovery, and 500 by death, 
‘The average period of residence is’ a fraction over five years for both 
males and females, based on a comparison between the number of persons 
admitted during the ten years ending with 1893 and those resident 
at the end of that period. The net annual cost to the State of each 
patient is about £24 17s. 3d.; hence every person who is admitted to 
the Hospitals for the Insane entails a loss to the State of about 
£124 6s, 3d. 


NATURALISATION. 


The Governor of New South Wales has power to grant letters of 
denization, entitling the owner to all the rights, privileges, and 
advantages in the Colony claimed by a British-born citizen, to such 
foreigners as may come hither with.a recommendation from the Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Another Act enables an alien to 
acquire and hold real and personal estate in the country, although it 
does not permit him to fill any public office, or to enjoy either the 
municipal or the Parliamentary franchise, or to become the owner of a 
ship chartered from a British port, or to be in possession of any rights 
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and privileges excepting those expressly conferred upon him ; but, after 
a residence of five years, he may apply for letters of naturalisation, and 
these are given or withheld by the Governor according to the course 
he may consider best for the public good. If granted, the letters 
cannot take effect until the oath of allegiance has been taken, and 
then the holder becomes in every respect the possessor of all the rights 
and privileges which attach to British birth. The Chinese, how- 
ever, are placed under special legislation, and naturalisation is no longer 
permitted in their case. 

During the year 1893 the foreigners naturalised in New South 
Wales as British subjects numbered 221. The Germans, ofall European. 
races, have availed themselves most largely of the provisions of the Act, 
Swedes and Danes coming second and third in the list. In the sub- 
joined statement are given the native countries of those colonists who 
obtained certificates of naturalisation during the period 1849-1883, 
and during each year from 1884 to 1893 :— 


1849 Total, 
: s 7 eo > 5 1849 
Native Countries. to |1884./ 1885.) 1886.}1887.| 1888,} 1889. | 1890.| 1891. | 1892.| 1893, to 
1883. ‘ 
| 1893, 
| 
America (unspecified) ..... il 2 Se a5 1 io 8 1 aa oa ae 18 
», (United States)....; 97] .. 2 1 : 4 1 1 2] 104 
INEPT Diinie dixie, alvin csiaeeicis eine’ 60 8 al, 6 3! 3 6 3 10 4 10 113 
100) ("90 URS eeI BE eR ye 100) Mien SN Ne oS pe te rie 2 1 18 
MAN ha tic coleiclais ure wicioins © sie 615 | 265 | 22) 5 Lait oe 4 ae ote ae -. | 908 
TEPERISTIO VEN 6 o-oo sleinialeic, dele oie aie 154} ll 7 1g8| 19} 10} 15] -9] 21 11 22 297 
UPPRRRCMEA ater 3 oh arata: a c\e:cicrara o(%syals 163 3 10 8 9 Tle ee 6 9 4 8 236 
PMMEB TNT Na od sie Wate 0 aiein{sle are 2,593 44 47 | 45 48 32 58 34 55 54 78 |3,088 
NSPE EN chain cisins.e acca Su) che ME | Tos bee Oat Meal coef caret eins 1] 34 
Holland 48 BPE 2 3 1 2 3 2 1 1 66 
Italy .. 92 3 4/5 6 6 5 5 8] 13 147 
Norway. . 40 6| 3 4 5 9 8 3 |. 14 8} 14] 114 
Portugal Mi e@edt ites 53 a “ 3 Ziterne ae Par a 2 35 
ERIE saa. ve a0 bis oseiesdeye sic © 27 7; 11} 10 6} 10 6 5 18 9| 85] 144 
Shi oo beans ced Ban Sees 12 7 ese és nd Litiieee 1 thes AG 16 
FSIOMIBIN ayaa Via ireatasi-iaicie seis « 138 8} 17] 10} 13) 16/18} 18} 41] 18] 40) 3827 
Switzerland......:.-....0.+ 116 any t 3 1 1 3 5 8 3 1| 141 
Western Islands.....,...... 13 Pe ame 1 Pk * a fe ee 1 1 A 20 
Other Nationalities ........ 80; 2) .. ae 1 4 3 6 6] 19 6] 127° 
Totals eden os 2 4,317 | 367 | 128 | 124 | 119 | 105 | 187 | 99 | 193 | 143 | 221 |5,953 


The total number of persons naturalised in New South Wales from 
the 26th July, 1849, to the 31st December, 1893, was 5,953. 


THE CHINESE. 


The Chinese formed the most important foreign element in the popu- 
lation of the Colony at the time of the Census of 1891, contributing no less 
than 1°3 per cent. to the total number of the inhabitants of New South 
Wales, and 2-2 per cent. to the total number of its males. In 1861 
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they numbered 12,988 ; in 1871 the total had fallen to 7,220; but in 
1881 it had risen again to 10,205, and to 15,445 at the end of 1888, 
since which time the departures have been numerous and the arrivals 
few, as will be seen from the following statement :— 


Arrivals. Departures. Year. Arrivals. Departures. 


441 1983. 1,936 1,402 
597 1884.......... 2,191 1,038 
400 1885..0...... 2,929 1,726 
933 1886 3,092 1,883 
1,209 iy eeeieeregien ST 2,773 
940 1888; 2) tesa 1,562 
490 1889)...0ne 7 94) 
1,560 TE 15 637 
riteh Wiel ts Wry eee 17 581 
1892 21 755 
34 558 


The Chinese resident in New South Wales at the date of the Census 
numbered 14,156 persons ; but of these, 999, including 867 half-castes, 
were British subjects, hence the present Restriction Act, which became 
law in 1888, would necessarily operate only with regard to the 13,157 
persons who were subjects of the Emperor of China, in the sense of 
limiting their increase. The approximate number of alien Chinese at 
the close of the year 1893 may, therefore, be estimated at about 11,335, 
it being assumed that none of the 867 half-castes had left the Colony, 
nor any of the pure-blooded Chinese who were British subjects, and who, 
at the time of the Census, numbered only 132 persons. ‘The restrictive 
measure referred to prohibits vessels from conveying to the Colony more 
than one passenger to 300 tons. The debarking Chinese is compelled 
to pay a poll-tax of £100, and is prohibited from engaging in mining 
unless by express authority under the hand and seal of the Minister 
for Mines, and from becoming a naturalised citizen, the penalty for any 
breach of this Act being £500. 

The following table shows the number of Chinese immigrants who 
have paid the poll-tax since the year 1884, a restrictive though inade- 
quate law having been in force for seven years before the present Act 
came into operation :— 


Chinese immigrants Chinese immigrants 
paying the poll-tax. rear. paying the poll-tax. 


The total number of Chinese resident in the Australasian Colonies at 
the Census of 1891 was 40,502. At the Census of 1881 they numbered 
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43,706, or 3,204 in excess of those recorded at the last enumeration; 
which was as follows :— 


INOW STIL GAIT VVRRAEISS 205 on cperune sinc ancvep cmp exnseweden handsmrsacseare 13,157 
AVRIBCORTAN: Soa pinctsn es 3550piepaseseeonses sspmabeeaupeman ts ssesameeaeeaeee 8,467 
MICO YA BAMMAMI 5 cor ancsesemebines Ws canes nawebwne suidvinn «2 ce bavemenenee’ 


GNU 10 aR es oe cine das abides vcd cus ace ss mmceeanecn 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Nery: Zemiiniels, © Scat Bed pees. cachet pete cance ocbnnesucehamwes 


THE ABORIGINES. 


The history of the native races in the Colonies of the Australian, 
group is intimately associated with the progress of British settlement. 
The aboriginal tribes are, however, fast disappearing before the onward 
march of the white colonist, although it is impossible to trace their 
gradual extinction, for the Census of 1891 was the first occasion.on 
which they were enumerated, and they then comprised im the parent 
Colony some 8,280 souls, of whom 4,559 were males, and 3,721 were 
females ; and in the whole of the continent, with the exception of 
Queensland, 38,879 souls, of whom 22,910 were males, and 15,969: were 
females. ‘The aborigines in Australia at the date of the last Census 
were as summarised in the following table::— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 


New South Wales 4,559 3)721 8,280 
ACS SS EER cs A aR, 325 240 565 
South: Australia: .........cs...ccee 14,510 93279 23;789 
Western Australia ............... 3,516 2,729. 6,245 

Be eT Ce CORCERPCRChY AE tt vice 22,910 15,969 38,879 


The aborigines of Queensland are not shown in the foregoing table, 
for in that Colony they were not even estimated ; indeed the only com- 
plete enumerations of the native races were made in New South Wales 
and Victoria. The last Tasmanian native died in 1876. The Maoris 
of New Zealand are in no sense akin to the Australian tribes, being 
descended, according to their own traditions, from South Sea immi- 
grants of some twenty generations. ago. They numbered, at the last 
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Census, 41,993. The figures given for the aborigines of New South 
Wales include 3,183 half-castes, of whom 1,663 were males and 1,536 
were females; the 5,097 aborigines of pure blood comprising 2,890 
males:and 2,201 females: ‘The distribution of the aborigines of this 
Colony in geographical divisions: is exhibited in the subjoined state- 
ment :— 
District. Males: Females. Total. 
The Metropolitan Division— 
1. The Metropolitan county of Cumberland 


The Coast— 
2.. Northern Division 
3. Central Division 


The Table-land— 
5. Northern Division 
6. Central Division 
7. Southern Division 


. 


The Western Slope—- 
8. Northern Division 
9. Central Division 
10. Southern Division 


The Western Plains— 
11. Western Division 


CENTRALISATION OF POPULATION. 


One of the most notable problems in the progress of modern civilisa- 
tion. is the tendency of the population, everywhere exhibited in the chief 
countries of the world, to aggregate in great cities. This is apparent 
not only in England, France, and. other leading countries of the Old 
World,. where the development of manufactures: has brought about 
a complete change in the employment of the people, and thus necessarily 
occasioned an exodus to the towns,. but also in the United States of 
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America, the country most favourable to the agricultural labourer. 
Moreover, it is noteworthy that in all newly-settled countries immigrants 
manifest a tendency to remain in and near the great centres of 
population ; and to this rule New South Wales proves no exception, 
a fact which will be apprehended by a consideration of the following 
figures, which show the proportion per cent. of each element of the 
metropolitan population at the Census enumerations of 1861, 1871, 
1881, and 1891 :— 


Proportion of Metropolitan Population. 
Mear. Natives of Natives of Other 
New South other Austra- British-born Foreigners. 
Wales. lasian Colonies. Subjects. 
42°13 ler 52°93 3°17 
54°24 3°07 40°22 2°47 
56°87 618 33°62 3°33 
58°63 7°26 30°51 3°60 


From the foregoing statement it will be seen that the native-born 
population, as far back as 1861, when it formed 45°69 per cent. of 
that of the whole Colony, contributed a proportion to the inhabitants of 
Sydney and its suburbs of only 42-13 per cent. ; whilé the British-born 
colonists, who formed 46°18 per cent. of the population of the whole 
Colony, contributed a proportion of 52:93 per cent. to the residents of 
the metropolis. In 1891 the native-born formed 64:76 per cent. of the 
total population of the Colony, but the proportion of native-born living 
in the city and suburbs of Sydney was only 58-63 per cent., while the 
proportion of British-born, which was 30°51 per cent. in the metropolis, 
was not more than 24°81 per cent. for the whole Colony. During the 
period extending from 1881 to 1891 over 57 per cent. of the increase 
due to immigration into New South Wales has been retained in the 
metropolis. 

In the United States of America the proportion of urban to rural 
population was, in 1860, 16°63 per cent. ; in 1870, 20:93 per cent. ; 
in 1880, 22°57 per cent.; and at the last Census, viz., that of 1890, 
29-20 per cent. ; while for New South Wales, at the Census enumera- 
tions of 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891, the metropolitan population 
has been, respectively, 27°45, 27-47, 30°06, and 34°27 per cent. of 
the total population of the Colony; and for Victoria, at the same 
periods, 25°89, 28°87, 32°81, and 43:05 respectively. In the urban 
population of the United States are included all towns exceeding 8,000 
inhabitants ; nevertheless the proportion to the whole population is 
much less than is the case with regard to the metropolitan population 
either in New South Wales or in Victoria. 
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The growth of Melbourne and Sydney since the year 1861 is shown 
in the subjoined statement :— 


Year. Sydney. Melbourne. i Sydney. Melbourne 
1861 95,596 139,860 342,280 434,519 
1871 136,483 206,780 360,670 458,937 
1881 237,300 296,347 seeresereses 380,040 484,630 
1885 .. 292,550 368,788 399,270 491,942 
1886 308,270 389,512 411,710 474,810 
1887...:........ 824,830 411,400 421,030 444,832 


The progress of these cities has been extraordinary. It has no 
parallel in that of any of the cities of the Old World, and even in 
America the development of the great urban centres has been accom- 
panied by a somewhat corresponding increase in the rural population. 
A comparison between the capital cities of the Australasian Colonies 
may be made from the following table, which shows the population 
at the end of 1893, although it must be premised that Wellington, 
the capital of New Zealand, is not the most populous urban centre of 
that Colony, Auckland, the capital and seat of Government up to the 
year 1865, containing a much larger population :— 

City. 81st Denaaben 1893 
Sydney 421,030 
Melbourne .... “ne 444,832 
Adelaide .... Me 140,549 


102,835 


The growth of population within the municipal boundaries of the 
city of Sydney, which stands alone among the urban centres of Aus- 
tralasia for convenience of position and natural advantages for external 
and internal trade, forms an interesting feature in the progress of New 
South Wales, as may be seen from the following table, which gives the 
population at each Census from 1828 to 1861, and the estimated 
population at the close of each year from 1871 to 1893 :— 


Year. Persons. b Persons. Persons. : Persons. 
1828...... 10,815 77,680 98,824 121,160 
1883...... 16,232 

19,729 
29,973 
38,358 


122,910 
56,840 124,380 
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The progress of the population in the city and suburbs will be found 
in the subjoined statement, which shows the estimated population. of 
the metropolitan and country districts, and of New South Wales, on 
the 31st December of each year from 1884 to 1893 :— 


Metropolitan. New South Wales. 


Suburbs: | Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 


156,190 | 277,630 | 627,350 | 498,310 | 406,670 904,980 
122,910 | 169,640 | 292,550 | 657,020 | 523,030 | 426,540 949,570 
124,380 | 183;890'] 308,270 | 681,070] 543,260) 446,080 989,340 
121,160 | 203,670 | 324,830 | 695,500} 558,350 | 461,980 | 1,020,330 
118,020 | 224,260 | 342,280 | 708,800 | 573,190 | 477,890 | 1,051,080 


114,960 | 245,710 | 860,670 | 721,150)| 589,010 | 492,810 | 1,081,820 
111,980 | 268,060 | 380,040 | 741,820°} 609,650 | 512,210 | 1,121,860 
109,090 290,180} 399,270 | 766,030 | 630,870 | 534,430 | 1,165,300 
106,380 305,330 411,710 | 785,940 | 646,540 551,110 | 1,197,650 
105,890 315,140 421,030 802,340 | 658,990 564,380 | 1,223,370 


The increase: of population, during the twenty years which closed 
with 1893, has been 178-01 per cent. for the metropolis ; and for the 
country districts, 99-40 per cent. The population of the whole Colony 
has more than doubled itself during this period, the total for 1893 
showing an increase of 120°89 per cent. on the total for 1873. 

The incorporated area of the metropolitan district is about 142 
square miles; or 90,988 acres; while the average density of population 
at the end of 1893 was 4:6 persons: to the acre, some of the more 
immediate suburbs: being’ almost as’ densely populated as the city 
itself. The metropolitan area permanently dedicated for public 
recreation is equivalent to one-twenty-fourth of the total extent of 
the-district, and comprises 3,761 acres, of which 776 acres are within 
the city, and 2,985 acres are: within suburban boundaries. This’ is 
inclusive of the Centennial Park, containing about 780 acres. The 
area of the city and suburbs of Melbourne is 163,942 acres, or about 
256 square miles, and the population at the end of the year 1893 was 
444,832, while the average density of population was 2:7 persons to 
the acre. 

During the period intervening between the Census of 1881 and that 
of 1891, the population of the Sydney metropolitan area had more 
than doubled itself, the increase having been general, varying from 
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77 per cent. in the east central districts of Redfern, Waterloo, etc., to 
214 per cent. in the western and southern suburbs, which then con- 
stituted the electorate of Canterbury. The suburbs of Sydney comprise 
seven districts, grouped according to locality in the following statement, 
which also shows their population on 31st December, 1893, according 
to the estimates furnished by the municipal officers, the ‘suburban 
municipalities numbering 37 on the date mentioned :— 


Districts. Municipalities, | Population. Districts. | Municipalities. | Population. 


a ee 


North-western ..} Annandale 5,730 Western Ashfield .... 3 12,880 
Balmain 27,500 Burwood 6,700 
17,780 Concord 2,500 
14,330 Drummoyne ..... 2,050 
65,340 2,200 
Pyare 1,300 


West Central....| Camperdown .... 7,250 
Marrickville .... 16,500 


Erskineville 
Petersham 12,650 


Strathfield 2,250 


Newtown 


59,030 


Southern Canterbury .... 2,700 
East Central .... Hurstville 4;700 


2,500 
Darlington 6,420 


North Botany .. 16,320 


Redfern 
Northern ....| Hunter's Hill ... 2,700 


3,200 
1,700 
Eastern Paddington 2 North Sydney .. 18,350 
Randwick North Willoughby 8,600 
Waverley 2,800 
Woollahra ...... aS ee 32,350 


Total, All Suburbs| 315,140 


The greater portion of the population of the Colony dwells along the 
seaboard, the most thickly peopled districts outside the metropolitan 
area being the fertile valleys of the coastal rivers. Among these, as 
regards the number of its inhabitants, the Hunter River Valley, rich 
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in agricultural and mining industries, stands first. Next comes the 
Illawarra District, endowed by Nature with large deposits of coal, and 
broad pasture lands; and then the maize and sugar growing country 
through which course the Clarence and the Richmond Rivers. The 
settlement of population first followed the main roads of the Colony, 
but it has now been drawn along the great trunk lines of railway, 
which have almost superseded the old traffic routes of the early days. 


The progress of the Colony may be gauged to some extent by the 
growth of Municipal Government. In 1881 there were only sixty 
boroughs and municipalities outside the metropolis, but there are now 
135, the names and estimated population of which, in 1893, are given 
in the subjoined statements :— 


Country Municipalities. * Population. Country Municipalities. Population. 


Adamstown 2,500 3,700 
5,600 Gerringong ... orc 1,400 
3,900 Glen Innes ... ae 3,250 
2,800 Gosford ae 580 
1,150 Goulburn ... ve 12,300 
600 3 ae 4,850 
10,000 Granville ... case 4,000 
2,300 Grenfell ... ast 750 
2,300 er 1,800 
850 Gulgong ... enee 1,650 
1,200 Gundagai ... Jere 
1,200 Gunnedah... 
3,400 Hamilton ... 
2,000 Hay 
Braidwood ... Ley 1,550 Hill End ... 
Broken Hill 19,680 Hillston 
Broughton Vale 450 
Burrowa 700 - 
Inverell 
900 Jamberoo ... 
1,400 Jerilderie ... 
Campbelltown ase 2,500 Junee 
* Carcoar ss 500 
Carrington ... S 2,050 
1,950 
ie 1,100 
Condobolin ... sae 900 
Cooma Rad 1,800 Lismore 
1,200 Lithgow .... 
2,360 Liverpool .... 
600 Maclean 
sess 1,800 Maitland, East 
Cudal a 660 56 
Cudgegong ... was 2,500 Merewether 
Deniliquin ... Se 2,500 Mittagong 
Dubbo wees 4,300 
Dundas... oe 820 
Dungog 920 
Ermington and Rydal- Morpeth .... 
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Country Municipalities. 


Moss Vale 
Mudgee 
Mulgoa 
Murrumburrah 
Murrurundi 
Musclebrook 
Narrabri 
Narrandera .. 
Newcastle 
Nowra 
Numba 


Parramatta .. 

Penrith 

Plattsburg 

Port Macquarie 
Prospect and Sherwood 
Queanbeyan 

Quirindi 

Raymond Terrace 
Richmond 

Rookwood 


Shellharbour 
Shoalhaven, Central ... 


Population. 


1,300 
3,000 
700 
2,000 
1,200 
1,600 
2,260 
1,800 
13,460 
2,150 
590 
1,160 
33500 
1,900 
2,800 
12,000 
4,680 
4,000 
1,040 
2,120 
1,170 
1,250 
1,000 
1,320 
2,100 
1,000 
1,600 
350 


Country Municipalities. 

Silverton 

Singleton 

a South 

Smithfield and Fairfield 
St. Mary’s 

Stockton 

Tamworth 


Temora 
Tenterfield . 
Tumut 
Ulladulla 
Ulmarra 

Uralla 

Wagga Wagga... 


Wallendbeen ... 
Wallsend ...... 
Waratah .... 
Wellington ... 
Wentworth ... 
Wickham 
Wilcannia 
Windsor 
Wingham 
Wollongong.... 
MABS Cathie: 
Young 
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670 
2,000 

740 
1,350 
1,780 
2,450 
5,000 

730 
1,700 
2,550 
1,200 
1,700 
1,560 

760 
4,600 
1,000 
1,200 
3,680 
2,700 
1,560 

760 
5,900 
1,000 
2,000 

600 
3,040 
1,820 
2,500 


CHAPTER XI. 


ne 


Social Condition and Charities. 


ie may safely be said that the material prosperity of New South 
Wales compares favourably with that of any other country, however 
fortunate may be its lot. In one particular this Colony, in common 
with all the provinces of Australasia, differs greatly from other countries, 
especially those of the Old World: wealth is more widely distributed, 
and the violent contrast between rich and poor, which seems so peculiar 
a phase of Old-World civilisations, finds no parallel in these Southern 
lands. That there is poverty in the Colonies is unhappily true, but no 
one in Australasia is born to poverty, and that hereditary pauper class 
which forms so grave a menace to the freedom of many States has, 
therefore, no existence here. 

It is estimated that in the United Kingdom seven persons in every 
hundred possess property to the amount of £100, whereas in the Colonies 
the proportion is not less than 12°3 per cent. This bare statement 
shows the vast difference in the conditions of life in Australasia and in 
the richest country of Europe. No poor-rate is levied in the Colonies, 
and although it may happen that from time to time the assistance of 
the State is claimed by, and granted to, able-bodied men who are unable 
to find employment, that assistance has hitherto taken the form of wages 
paid for work specially provided by the State to meet a condition of the 
labour market which is certainly abnormal, 

The chief efforts of the authorities, as regards charity, are directed 
towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and 
temptation to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, the care of the 
imbecile or insane, and the subsidising of private charity for the care of 
the sick and injured, and the relief of the destitute. Even where the 
Government grants aid for philanthropic purposes, the management of 
the institutions supervising the expenditure is in private hands; and 
in addition to State-aided institutions there are numerous private 
charities, whose efforts for the relief of those whom penury, sickness, 
or misfortune has afflicted are beyond all praise. 
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The rescue of the young from crime is attempted in two ways—first, 
by means of industrial schools and reformatories, which take care of 
children who have been abandoned by their natural guardians, or who 
are likely, from the poverty or incapacity of their parents, to be so 
neglected as to render them liable to lapse into crime; and, secondly, 
by sequestering children who have already committed crime, or whose 
parents or guardians find themselves unable to control them. 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS. 


Although New South Wales has long been settled, its resources are 
by no means developed, and many men are at work far away from the 
home comforts of every-day life, and from home attendance in case of 
sickness or injury. Hospitals are therefore absolutely essential, under 
the conditions of life, in the country districts of the Colony, and they 
are accordingly found in every country town. At the end of 1893 there 
were ninety-six hospitals in operation in the Colony, as shown in the 
following table :— 

Hospitals, Metropolitan. Country. Total 


Subsidised 5 86 91 
Non-subsidised .......... eae 1 3 
Privately endowed ... oa oe sea! 
Government es £ 


Motels Aces: cevses 96 


In addition to the above, there were ten hospitals subsidised by the 
State which had not been opened at the end of the year. The unsubsi- 
dised institutions shown in the table are St. Vincent’s, Lewisham, and 
Auburn hospitals, which, although under the control of the Roman 
Catholic body, are not restricted to cases of sickness among the adherents 
of that denomination alone. The private institution is the Thomas 
Walker Convalescent Hospital at Concord ; and the Government insti- 
tution is the Coast Hospital at Little Bay, which is wholly maintained 
by the State. 

Three of the hospitals assisted by the Government failed to make 
returns regarding their operations in 1893, while four others furnished 
only a portion of the particulars desired. The number of beds in 92 
institutions for which such information is available was 2,621, of 
which 2,303 were intended for ordinary cases, and 318 for infectious 
cases. The average cubic space per bed varied from 2,590 feet in the 
Sydney Hospital to 486 feet in the institution at Hill End. 

On the 1st January, 1893, there were 1,440 persons in 87 hospitals in 
the Colony, and during the year 18,984 persons were admitted to these 
institutions and to five others opened in the course of the twelve months, 
making a total of 20,424 patients treated indoors. The cases in which 
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out-door relief was granted numbered 129,061, bringing up the total 
number of cases of both classes to 149,485. Of the 20,424 indoor 
patients, 13,252 were discharged as cured, 3,673 as relieved, and 536 as 
unrelieved, while the deaths numbered 1,498, leaving 1,465 patients 
remaining in the hospitals at the close of the year. This number may 
be taken as representing the average number of persons resident 
during the twelve months. The increase in the number of patients in 
hospitals at the end of each year has been fairly regular during the 
past decade, so that the proportion of the population to be found in 
such institutions, which averaged 1:2 per 1,000 in 1893, has remained 
about the same figure for each annual period. 

The death-rate per 100 persons under treatment in hospitals during the 
past ten years was 8°6, while the rate for 1893 was 7-3, or 1:3 below the 
decennial average. The death-rate of hospitals in New South Wales, com- 
pared with the rates of those in Europe, is undoubtedly very high. The 
number of fatal cases is swollen by the inclusion of the deaths of persons 
already moribund when admitted, and of persons in the last stage of 
phthisis. Deaths from accidents form a very considerable proportion of 
the total deaths registered in New South Wales, a circumstance due to 
the nature of the occupations of the people, and the dangers incidental 
to pioneering enterprise. A large majority of the accidents which occur, 
when not immediately fatal, are treated in the hospitals; and, indeed, 
these institutions, especially in country districts, are for the most part 
maintained for the treatment of surgical cases. When these circum- 
stances are taken into consideration the cause of the apparent excess 
of deaths in the hospitals of the Colony will be at once understood. 

The cost of the maintenance and treatment of indoor patients in 89 
hospitals during 1893 was £95,216. The total revenue and expenditure 
of 96 institutions were as follow :— 


-Reyenue— Expenditure— 
Government aid £65,742 Building and repairs £11,984 
Private contributions 46,428 Maintenance (including 
Other sources salaries) 93,785 
Other 


£118,404 £115,931 


The mere mention of so liberal an expenditure as £65,742 by the Gov- 
ernment for the relief of the sickirrespective of the large sums paid for the 
treatment of the insane and on account of other forms of charity, might 
without explanation lead to a misapprehension with regard to the 
amount of destitution in the community. It should, therefore, be under- 
stood that out of 8,813 persons who applied to the Government Medical 
Officer for admission to the metropolitan hospitals and the asylums for 
the infirm and destitute during 1893, only 2,610 were natives of New 
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South Wales, while 624 came from the other Australasian Colonies. The 
natives of Great Britain and Ireland, however, numbered no less than 
4,690, in addition to whom there were 828 foreigners, including Chinese, 
Indians, and other Asiatics ; 30 Canadians, 25 natives of the South 
Sea Islands, and 6 whose birthplaces were unknown. It is. rather 
remarkable that while the natives of the United Kingdom form less 
than a quarter of the population of the Colony, they nevertheless 
furnish more than one-half of those seeking hospital relief. The Medical 
Adviser to the Government states that it is not an infrequent occur- 
rence to find patients who apply for hospital relief admit that they have 
arrived direct from a neighbouring Colony, and that they have come 
solely for the purpose of obtaining this relief. Many arrive in the last 
stage of phthisis, or in a condition of chronic ill-health, and he recom- 
mends the adoption of some legislation, such as exists in other Colonies, 
to prevent the influx of persons likely to become a charge upon the 
State. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
Destitute ADULTS. 


The number of destitute adults, or persons 15 years of age or over, 
wholly or in part supported by the State as inmates of the various 
asylums of the Colony at the end of 1893, was 3,359, of whom 2,647 
were males, or 6-32 per 1,000 of the adult male population, and 712 were 
females, or 2°18 per 1,000 of the adult females resident in the Colony. 
The great majority of those in the asylums were persons of very 
advanced years who were unable to work, but the figures given include 
the inmates of the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, a large proportion of 
whom were destitute women who used the institution as a lying-in 
hospital. In the following table will be found the number of adult 
male and female inmates of all charitable institutions from which 
information was received, at the close of the year :— 


Institutions. M-ies, Females, Total. 
Government...............s00666 2,537 568 3,105 
Undenominational ............ 115 248 363 
Church of England............ 203 27 230 
Roman Catholic ............... ; 29 201 230 
MVE DVO Wiesucctveaies os ccce docs ieyse 9 2 il 
Salvation Army ............... 22 31 53 

MOta eye ictvctis ac 2,915 1,077 3,992 


The above figures show a slight increase upon those of the previous 
year, when the number was 3,905. During the year the deaths of 504 
adult males and 110 adult females took place in the various institutions. 
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DeEsTITUTE CHILDREN. 


The system of crowding destitute children in large establishments, 
against which so many grave objections may be urged, was abandoned 
by the Government of New South Wales in 1881, and a system of 
boarding-out adopted. The State Children’s Relief Board, to whose 
charge the destitute or neglected children of the Colony were entrusted, 
commenced operations on the 5th April of that year with 24 boys and 
35 girls, or a total of 59 children. During the thirteen years it has 
been in existence the Board has dealt with no less than 5,620 children, 
who have been removed for boarding out from the State institutions and 
others partly supported by contributions from the public purse. Of 
that number, 2,811 have been discharged to their parents or otherwise 
removed from the control of the Board, so that there were remaining 
under its charge on the 5th April, 1894, 2,809, of whom 1,606 were boys 
and 1,203 were girls. Of these children, 1,741, comprising 955 boys and 
786 girls, were boarded out to persons deemed to be eligible after strict 
inquiry by the Board. The rates of payment vary from 5s. to 10s. per 
week, the higher rates being paid for weak and delicate children, who 
require more than ordinary care. A. strict supervision is exercised by 
the officers of the Board in order to see that these children are not 
ill-treated or neglected, and, in addition to this, there are voluntary 
lady visitors in all parts of the Colony who keep up a constant over- 
sight upon these children of the State.. Besides the boarded-out 
children, there were 59 boys and 106 girls who had been adopted 
without payment, and who were, in the main, treated by their foster- 
parents as though they were their own kin. There were also 592 boys 
and 311 girls, or 903 children in all, who were apprenticed, but 
still under the control of the Board. It is asserted that the practical 
success of the boarding-out system is exemplified by the expansion 
shown in these figures. Upwards of 1,000 children have grown 
up and been taught useful trades and profitable occupations, many 
of whom would otherwise have drifted into the criminal or pauper 
population. 

Three institutions are maintained at the charge of the State for the 
reformation of children—the Shaftesbury Reformatory, for girls who 
are in danger of becoming habitual criminals ; the Parramatta Industrial 
School, for girls of more tender years; and the “ Sobraon” training- 
ship, for boys. The numbers of children in these institutions at the 
end of 1893 were 22, 103, and 303 respectively. No reformatory 
exclusively for criminal boys exists; but the necessity for such an 
institution has long been recognised by the Government, and there is 
little doubt that it will shortly be established. 

The number of children under 15 years of age maintained in charitable 
institutions of a public and private character at the end of 1893 is 
shown below. In the figures relating to Government asylums are 
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included the 1,741 children boarded out by the State Childrea’s Relief 
Department :— 
Institutions. Children. 


Government 2,210 


Church of England 
Roman Catholic 


SSALVALIOUMALINY se victies sécsilepusteaseteihagsocetwes ee 


Total 


The number of children supported by public and private charity at 
the end of 1892 was 2,940, so that there was an increase of 294 during 
the twelve months. The deaths of children in charitable institutions 
in 1893 numbered 156. 


Pauper Popunation. 


Taking the adults and children together, the number of persons in 
the charitable institutions of the Colony in 1893 was 7,226, and 
outdoor relief was afforded also in many cases. The number of adults 
and children wholly or in part supported by the State was 5,980, form- 
ing 4:94 per 1,000 of the total population, This proportion is small 
compared with the figures of other countries. The proportion of popu- 
lation in the United Kingdom maintained in the workhouses and other 
institutions of a similar character at the cost of the ratepayers, was as 
follows at the beginning of 1894 :— 

Per thousand 


England and Wales 


Scotland 


as against 4:94 per 1,000 in this Colony dependent upon the State for 
support—a state of things plainly illustrating the happier lot of the 
people of Australia. 


Finances OF CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The receipts and disbursements of the charitable institutions in the 
Colony during the year 1893 were as undernoted. The figures donot 
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include the money received and expended by several denominational 
institutions, the financial condition of which is not made public :— 


Receipts :— | Disbursements :— 
Government aid £116,262 Buildings, repairs, and 
Private contributions.. 23,257 maintenance (inclu- 
Other sources ding salaries) ......... £133,056 
Other expenses 21,535 


£155,741 | Motal nse £154,591 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


The treatment of the insane is dealt with in the chapter on “ Population 
and Vital Statistics.” The average number of insane persons resident 
in hospitals during 1893 was 3,312, while the total number under care 
was 4,165. These numbers include those resident in the private asylums. 
The gross expenditure on hospitals for the insane wholly supported by 
the State during last year, was £93,781 ; the collections from private 
sources amounted to £14,261, leaving a net cost to the Government of 
£79,520, equivalent to a weekly average cost of 9s. 6d. per patient, 
and an annual expenditure per head of population of Is. 3$d. The 
total expenditure by the State on all institutions connected with the 
vare of the insane, inclusive of the cost of maintenance of Government 
patients at the private asylum, Cook’s River, was £101,077, and the 
total collections amounted to £14,324, so that the actual expenditure 
during the year was £86,753. The treatment meted out to the insane 
is dictated by the greatest humanity, and the hospitals are fitted with 
all conveniences and appliances which modern science points out as 
most calculated to mitigate or remove the affliction under which these 
unfortunates labour. 


PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINES. 


A Board is in existence for the protection of the Aborigines, the 
object of which is to ameliorate the condition of the Blacks, and to 
exercise a general guardianship over them. There are also three mission 
stations for the benefit of the Aborigines. These are Cumeroogunga, on 
the river Murray; Warrangesda, on the Murrumbidgee; and Bre- 
warrina, on the Darling. The mission stations are under the control 
of a Society called the Aborigines Protection Association, who are 
responsible to the Board for their administration. The natives at 
these settlements are comfortably housed, and are encouraged to devote 
their energies to agricultural and kindred occupations. Elementary 
education is also imparted to the children. The total expenditure by 
the Board during 1893 was £15,254. 
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EXPENDITURE ON CHARITY. 


The total expenditure of the State in connection with all forms of 
relief, and in aid of hospitals and other charitable institutions, amounted 
in 1893 to £284,497 ; adding to this the amount of private subscrip- 
tions, etc., to hospitals, etc., the poor and unfortunate have benefited 
during the year to the extent of fully £400,000 . This sum, though 
not excessive in proportion to the population, may yet appear large in 
view of the general wealth of the Colony, which should preclude the 
necessity of so many seeking assistance. For the present, however, 
there is no risk that the charitable institutions will encourage the 
growth of the pauper element, and that free quarters and free food will 
be made so accessible that those who are disinclined to work will be 
tempted to live at the public expense. 


GOVERNMENT LABOUR BUREAU. 


It will be evident from the foregoing remarks that the commercial 
crisis through which this Colony, in common with the whole of Austral- 
asia, is even now passing, has considerably increased the distress 
which, arising from idleness, improvidence, misfortune, and other causes, 
is sure to prevail to some extent in every community ; and there has 
been among us of late, owing to the stoppage of public and private 
works consequent upon the depression in the money market, a large 
number of persons able and willing to work, but unable to find any 
work to do. So great an amount of distress of this kind was in exist- 
ence that the Government felt compelled to take steps to try and help 
genuine workers to the employment which they were desirous to obtain. 
For this purpose, in February, 1892, a Labour Bureau was formed, 
where those who wanted work done could obtain labour, and those 
who desired to work could hear of whatever there was to do. In 
the first year of its existence the Bureau found employment for 8,154 
persons, and in the second year for 10,357, making a total of 18,511 
altogether. In addition to these, it is estimated that 3,350 persons 
indirectly obtained work through the medium of the Bureau during the 
two years. No charge is made for registration, and the matter of 
wages is left to be settled between the parties concerned. Relief was 
given in the metropolis to those in absolute want, in the shape of 
rations, of which 30,960 were issued in the first year, and 52,525 in the 
second year, at an average cost of about 1s. 6d. each. The sum of 
£1,710 was expended on relief in the country districts during the year 
ending February, 1894. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


The history of Friendly Societies in New South Wales is long and 
honourable, and the admirable services which these societies perform in 
promoting habits of thrift and self-reliance cannot be too highly praised. 
Statistics relating to the business of Friendly Societies are unfortunately 
incomplete and not altogether reliable ; the figures therefore which are 
given hereunder must be accepted merely as approximate. The societies 
registered are of two classes; viz., those associated with others in orders, 
and those working independently. To the first category belong nine- 
teen orders, some of which are divided into districts, and again into 
lodges, branches, courts, or tents, as the case may be. It is probable 
the number of societies owning allegiance to the 19 orders named is not 
far short of 740; the independent societies number about 50, so that 
the total number of all societies registered and still in working order is 
about 790, 

Owing to the imperfection of the returns, the number of members 

_can only be stated approximately. Towards the close of 1892 the 
membership was estimated at 71,218, and the funds £499,637 ; and at 
the beginning of 1894 there were about 72,500 members, with accumu- 
lated capital of £510,000. 

The benefits promised by Friendly Societies are, in kind, much the 
same in all societies, and usually comprise medical attendance and medi- 
cine for a member and his family, sick pay—generally £1 per week for 
the first six months, reduced thereafter to 15s. or 10s.—allowance in the 
event of the death of a member's wife, and funeral money to his wife 
on the death of a member. The Act limits the amount payable on the 
death of a member to £200, and no annuity can be granted above £50, 
but there is no limit to the amount of sick pay, nor to the number of 
societies to which one person may belong, and from which he may receive 
benefits. 

In addition to the Friendly Societies, properly so called, some of the 
registered Trade Unions give benefits analogous to those of the societies 
mentioned above. ‘The benefits, however, are usually smaller in amount, 
seldom exceeding 12s. a week for sick pay, and £7 in case of death. A 
few Trade Unions also make allowance to their members when they are 
out of employment. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Employment. 
BREADWINNERS AND DEPENDENTS. 


ac population of a country is naturally divided into two broad 

divisions—breadwinners and dependents. The Census returns for 
New South Wales in 1891 showed on the side of the breadwinners 471,887 
persons, of whom 382,385 were males and 89,502 were females ; while 
the dependents numbered 649,203, comprising 223,285 males and 
425,918 females. In addition to these, there were 2,333 males and 531 
females unspecified as to occupation, but they have not been taken into 
consideration here. It is reasonable to set the persons dependent on 
women against the females classed as breadwinners who are only 
partially self-supporting, and the whole of the dependents may, without 
much error, be said to be supported by the male breadwinners. On the 
382,385 of the last-named class there were depending, therefore, 649,203 
persons, giving a proportion of 170 dependents to every 100 male 
breadwinners. 


Division oF DEPENDENTS. 


The dependents are classed in four divisions :—(a) Persons employed 
in household duties without wages, chiefly the wives and daughters of 
breadwinners, of whom there were 210,701 females and 98 males ; (0) 
persons of tender years unable to earn their own livelihood, numbering 
118,454 males and 117,136 females ; (c) relatives and others not per- 
forming household duties, who were for the most part aged persons, the 
parents or grandparents of the breadwinners, numbering 96,140 males 
and 94,123 females ; and (d) persons dependent on charity or under 
legal detention, of whom there were 8,593 males and 3,958 females. 
The larger portion of the persons dependent on charity were living in 
public institutions. The indigent people of 65 years and upwards 
numbered 2,088, viz., 1,635 males and 453 females, and the total 
number of persons of these ages in the Colony was 28,325, so that it 
may be said that out of every 100 persons who reach 65 years, at least 
seven will enter the asylums for the destitute. 


OccuPATIONS OF BREADWINNERS. 


The breadwinners are divided into six classes, according to the nature 
of their occupations. The Professional Class (Class I), embraces all 
persons, not otherwise classed, mainly engaged in the Government and 
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defence of the country, and in satisfying the intellectual, moral, and 
social wants of its inhabitants. The Domestic Class (Class IT) embraces 
all persons engaged in the supply of board and lodging, and in rendering 
personal services for which remuneration is usually paid. The Com- 
mercial Class (Class III) embraces all persons directly connected with 
the hire, sale, transfer, distribution, storage, and security of property 
and materials, and with the transport of persons or goods, or engaged 
in effecting communication. The Industrial Class (Class IV) embraces 
all persons not otherwise classed, who are principally engaged in various 
works of utility, or in specialities connected with the manufacture, 
construction, modification, or alteration of materials, so as to render 
them more available for the various uses of man, but excluding, as far 
as possible, all who are mainly or solely in the service of commercial 
interchange. Class V (Primary Producers) embraces all persons mainly 
engaged in the cultivation or acquisition of food products, and in obtaining 
other raw materials from natural sources. The Indefinite Class (Class 
VI) embraces all persons who derive incomes from services rendered, 
but the direction of which services cannot be exactly determined. 

In the following table the male and female breadwinners have been 
divided into the six classes of occupations, and also according to their 
grades as workers. Persons who were employed, but who neglected to 
state whether they were wage-earners or not, have been assumed to 
belong to the grade of wage-earners, and in the same division civil 
servants and other State employés have been included :— 


; a 2 g c=) g 
§ 5 uy z 8 tb E > Fi g 
kK L-f-| aS} 
Classes. ey £28 2s § e Bas = | Total. 

eB es & a4 > =] 3 A 

AI UR aa ec | 2 & t= 

5) a Ss] ag = i=) Oo 8 
Males .... 1,501 2,733 15 16,118 500 222 21,089 
Professional ...... Females. . 123 2,889 9 5,799 306 1,276 | 10,402 
Total .... 1,624 5,622 24 21,917 806 1,498 31,491 
Males .... 2,985 1,207 270 12,513 684 Pao 17,659 
Domestic ........ Females. . 517 4,878 723 30,795 1,294 1 38,208, 
Total .... 8,502 6,085 993 43,308 1,978 us 55,867 
Males....; 9,782 | 18,435 559 | 62,471) 3,85 1,744 | 81,291 
Commercial ...... Females. . 348 1,494 387 2,399 87 623 5,888 
Total ....| 10,080 14,929 946 54,870 3,437 2,367 86,629 
Males....| 11,277 7,441 482 93,939 9,511 358 122,650 
Industrial ........ Females. . 746 4,133 82 11,717 1,123 eeey 17,801 
Total ....| 12,023 11,574 564 | 105,656 10,634 Satna 140,451 
Males....| 27,860 | 24,666 7,617 | 70,275 4,465 25 | 184,908 
Primary Producers¢ Females. . 900 729 6,325 4,164 eee Sates 12,118 
Total ....| 28,760 25,395 13,942 74,439 4,465 25 | 147,026 
Males .... 48 | Seec ones 132 2 4,606 4,788 
Indefinite ........ Females. . Ct rio sutra 12 eee 5,617 5,635 
Total .... 54 | bidieie: 144 2 10,223 10,423 
Males....| 58,403 49,482 8,948 | 245,448 18,512 6,597 | 382,385 
Total...... Females..| 2,640 | 14,128 7,526 | 54,886 2,810 7,517 | 89,502 
Total ....| 56,043 | 63,605 | 16,469 | 300,334 | 21,322] 14,114 | 471,887 
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The employers comprise breadwinners who are assisted by paid 
workers in their occupations. The wage-earners whom they employ 
numbered 257,026, being the total stated above, less 43,308 who were 
employed in domestic pursuits, and not assisting the breadwinners. The 
proportion of wage-earners to every 100 employers was, therefore, 458, 
an average pointing to a very large number of small employers. 
Persons working on their own account are especially numerous among 
the farming classes and those following commercial pursuits. 

The persons not rightly classifiable with either of the three classes just 
mentioned largely comprise persons who derive incomes from sources 
which cannot be directly related to any occupation, and who are 
popularly styled as of “independent means” ; but there are others, such 
as persons vaguely described on the schedules as capitalists, house- 
holders, mine-owners, merchants, and the like, set down under this 
heading. 

The relatives returned as assisting do not form a very numerous 
class. They are mainly found engaged in agricultural pursuits, in 
which there were 7,617 males and 6,325 females. The fewness of the 
females is accounted for by the fact that domestic duties take up the 
whole of their time, and, even if such were not the case, the only branch 
of farming in which their services could be utilised is dairying. 

Of the unemployed, 100 males and 56 females were under the age of 
15 years ; 1,809 males and 910 females were of 15 and under 20 years ; 
3,029 males and 823 females were of 20 and under 25 years ; 8,662 
males and 818 females were of 25 and under 45 years; 4,476 males and 
221 females were of 45 and under 65 years ; 1,349 males and 36 females 
were of 65 years and upwards; while of 39 males the ages were not 
stated. The total number of unemployed males, 19,464, formed 5-1 
per cent. of the male breadwinners ; and the total number of unemployed 
females, 2,864, was 3-2 per cent. of the female breadwinners. Compared 
with most other countries, the percentage of unemployed in the Colony is 
by nomeans large, for in themost prosperous seasons the European average 
rarely falls below 5 per cent.,and even in the United States the proportion 
of unemployed, which in flourishing times is at least equal to 2°5 per cent., 
rises in periods of depression as high as 7:5 per cent. ; but the evil of 
the unemployed is not minimised by comparison with older countries, 
most of which suffer from a congestion of population not found in New 
South Wales or any of the Australasian Colonies. The money lost 
during a year by reason of want of employment of 22,328 persons may 
be set down at over £1,750,000. As would naturally be expected, 
persons untrained to any handicraft, but following different occupations 
as opportunity serves, show the largest proportion of unemployed to 
their total numbers; thus, out of 27,381 persons comprised in this 
group, 4,263, or nearly one-sixth, were unemployed. Persons following 
commercial pursuits who were unemployed numbered 3,442 out of a 
total of 86,629; building trades showed 2,587 unemployed out of 
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38,073, or 1 in 15; sailors, engineers, and others connected with 
shipping pursuits unemployed numbered 1,074 out of a total of 10,555, 
or more than one-tenth. There were 577 men-servants unemployed out of 
9,882 ; in the printing trade, 229 unemployed out of 4,359 ; 453 metal 
workers out of 9,132 ; and 1,457 textile or clothing workers unemployed 
out of 24,601. The state of the labour market during the past three 
years has been somewhat worse than it was in 1891, but an improve- 
ment will doubtless be effected when a commencement is made with the 
public works which the Government have decided to construct. 


Aga&s OF BREADWINNERS AND DEPENDENTS. 


The record of the ages of the workers is interesting chiefly as showing 
the employment of young persons. The number of children under 15 
years employed was 12,437, of. whom 8,612 were males and 3,825 females, 
the majority of each sex being in their fifteenth year. So far as can be 
estimated there were not more than 1,500 children of 13 years and 
under who were employed in the Colony. This is a natural consequence 
of the compulsory clauses of the Public Instruction Act, which require 
the attendance, unless with valid excuse, of all children from 6 to 14 
years for a term of seventy days in each half-year. 

Reference has already been made to the number of dependents com- 
pared with the breadwinners. Still more interesting is the grouping of 
the dependents and breadwinners under ages. The following figures 
refer to males only :— 


pee 
ver thousan 
Age Groups. rich Dependents. Total. : persons in 
age group. 
MUBAOK LS Oars hi. d, esd vsseaipievwesoods 8,612 209,302 217,914 ‘ 960 
15 years and under 20 48,078 5,461 53,539 102 
ZY sy sk iy. (2D 56,521 771 57,292 I 
DO 55 io, hee. ae 178,626 2,987 181,613 16 
D445 S90 ivy es 75,686 2,259 77,945 29 
65 years and upwards .. a 14,069 2,458 16,527 149 
BCH ME RUG vests aweliis ovaecsentnprien's Seip 793 47 840 56 
ROGAN sWeacaneneintacsetertecs scam 382,385 223,285 605,670 369 


The age group at which the least number of dependents is found is that 
from 20 to 25, where the proportion per thousand is only 13. The propor- 
tion increases to 16 from 25 to 45, to 29 from 45 to 65, and to 149 per 
thousand of persons over 65 years of age. This gradation agrees 
somewhat with the ascertained rate of sickness, and it is a very 
probable assumption that the dependency of males, when not caused by 
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criminality, is due to conditions of health. With females it is otherwise, 
as will be seen from the following table. Under the category of depen- 
dents are included wives and daughters performing domestic duties, and 
children of naturally dependent ages; and, as the table shows, the 
proportion of dependents decreases w ith the progressive ages. The 
explanation of this will be found in the fact that the number of widows 
and deserted wives is largest at the older ages, while the number of 
single women compelled to rely entirely on their own earnings is also 
greater :— 

i em 


Dependents 
per thousand 
Dependents. persons in 

each 
age group. 


Bread- 


ov « i 
Age Groups. winners. 


Under 15 years 3,825 209,333 213,158 982 
15 years and under 20 .... er 23,249 30,869 54,118 570 
20 DAS nae 21,015 31,997 53,012 640 

Bhs { ...-| 26,680 105,246 131,926 798 

pee af i Br a 11,487 39,912 51,399 777 
65 years and upwards ... am 3,168 8,384 11,552 726 
Not stated 78 177 255 694 


89,502 | 425,918 | 515,420 826 


The number of women following gainful pursuits was 89,502, and of 
these 85,677 were of the age of 15 years and upwards. The total number 
of women of these ages was 301,235, so that 28-4 per cent. of women 
over 15 years of age are breadwinners. If these figures be compared 
with the proportions obtaining in other countries, they will be found to 
be very small, and must certainly be looked upon as evidence of the 
superior lot of the Australian women. In most European countries 
even the married women are compelled to work for such wages as they 
can procure, in order to assist in the support of their families, but 
fortunately the necessity for such labour is not yet general in this 
Colony. 


MANUFACTORIES. 


Although New South Wales cannot be considered an important 
manufacturing country, this source of national wealth has by no means 
been neglected. During the year 1893 there were 2,093 manufactories 
or works of various descriptions in the Colony, employing altogether 
38,918 hands, of whom 36,412 were males, and 2,506 were females. 
Of these works, 1,501 possessed machinery of an aggregate capacity of 
35,203 horse-power, of which, however, only 27 ,162 horse-power was 
actually used during the year. The total value of all plant, according 
to the valuation made in 1892, was £4,425,083. The average value of 
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plant was £2,948; and the average horse-power of the machinery 
working at its full capacity was 23-4, and that actually used during the 
twelve months, 18:1. The proportion of hands to each factory in the 
metropolis was 29; in the country, 12; and in the Colony as a whole, 
nearly 19. Compared with the scale on which manufactories are 
worked in the older countries of the world, these figures will appear 
very small ; but they should evoke no surprise when the nature of the 
works, and the sparseness of the population throughout a large portion 
of the Colony, are taken into consideration. 

The average number of hands employed in manufactories and works 
throughout the Colony in 1883-4, in 1892, and in 1893, was as 
follows :— 

Males. Females. Total. 


32,350 2,384 34,734 
43,251 3,577 46,828 
36,412 2,506 38,918 


It will be seen that from 1883-4 to 1892 very fair progress was 
made, the number of hands having increased by 12,094, or 34:8 per 
cent., during the nine years; but the figures in 1893 show a decline of 
7,910 on those of the previous year. This, however, must not be taken 
to mean that nearly 8,000 permanent hands were thrown out of employ- 
ment in the course of the past twelve months by the depression in trade. 
In order that the returns of New South Wales and Victoria might be 
placed onauniform basisof comparison, a more restricted classification was 
adopted in 1893 than that previously followed, and statistics were not 
collected from several classes of establishments included in the 1892 
figures. These were as follow:—Makers of biscuits, who are also employed 
bread-baking ; tailors, who are also retail clothiers, and manufacturers 
of slop clothing employing less than ten hands, formerly included with 
large manufacturers of ready-made clothing; blacksmiths whose work 
principally consists of repairing, formerly included with other metal 
workers ; and plumbers working for themselves, formerly included with 
manufacturers of galvanised iron and of plumbing materials. Excluding 
from comparison the several trades just enumerated, the average number 
of hands employed in the Colony would be :— 


Assuming that the trades excluded from the comparison were not 
affected by the depression prevailing in 1893—an improbable supposition 
—there remains the fact that the manufacturing industries of the 
Colony gave employment to nearly 5,000 fewer permanent hands in 
1893 than in 1892. But even these figures do not quite indicate the 
exact state of affairs, for in addition to the persons usually employed 
in the works, there is a large number of hands whose employment is 
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only casual. The greatest number of these temporary hands, as they 
may be called, employed at any one time during the year, was set down 
as 6,000 in 1892, while in 1893 they probably never numbered more 
than 1,200. 


The following table affords material for a comparison of the number 
of hands employed in the various classes of manufacturing industries 
in 1883-4, 1892, and 1893. To ensure a fairly accurate comparison 
between the last two years, two sets of figures for 1892 are given for the 
three classes of industries affected by the alteration in the scope of the 
returns, namely, Food and drink, Clothing and textile fabrics, and 
Metal works, the larger figures showing the total number of persons 
employed according to the returns, and the smaller figures excluding 
the trades which were omitted in 1893 :— 


Hands employed. 
Class of Industry. a 


1302. 1803. 

Raw material, the product of pastoral pursuits ... é 1,983 3,045 

Connected with food and drink, or the prepara- (7,741 7,243 
tion thereof U 6,959 


Clothing and textile fabrics ‘tier 4,508 
Building materials ae 7,648 5,709 


Metal works, machinery, &c pe 6,686 
Ship-building, repairing, &c 1,506 1,390 
Furniture, bedding, &e. ..... G é 1,048 637 
Books, paper, printing, &c te 5 4,494 4,138 
Vehicles, harness, and saddlery 2 y 2,551 1,375 
Light and heat RY 1,895 1,976 
Miscellaneous 766 2,026 2,211 


f 46,828 38,918 
44,268 


It will be seen that the greatest falling-off during 1893 took place in 
metal works and other industries of this class. The decline is shown 
by the returns to have taken place chiefly in the engineering trade, in 
which 2,795 hands were employed in 1892, while in 1893 there were 
only 1,518. Smelting works also exhibit a large reduction, having 
only afforded employment to 1,247 persons in 1893 as compared with 
2,354 in the previous twelve months. The hands engaged in iron 
works and foundries in 1893 numbered 169 less, and those in wire- 
works 115 less than in 1892. Too much importance should not, how- 
ever, be attached to these figures individually, as the trades are in 
many cases carried on side by side in the same establishment, and what 
one year is designated by the proprietor an engineering establishment 
may, in the following year, be returned as a foundry, according to the 
importance of the work done during the twelve months. The figures 
referring to these industries should, therefore, be read together. 
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Persons engaged in the production of materials for the building trades 
also seem to have felt the depression keenly. The hands employed in 
saw-mills fell from 4,573 in 1892 to 3,266 in 1893; those engaged in 
making bricks, from 1,504 to 1,357 ; those engaged in joinery, from 
778 to 529; and those finding employment in other branches, from 
793 to 597. 

In the class devoted to ship-building and kindred trades, the re- 
duction occurred among sail-makers and makers of tarpaulins, who 
numbered only 16 in 1893 as compared with 122 a year before. An 
actual increase, however, took place in 1893 in the number of persons 
employed in ship-building yards and in docks. 

The industries connected with the manufacture and preparation of 
food and drinks, and of textile fabrics and clothing, do not seem to 
have been much affected one way or the other. In the works dealing 
with raw materials the product of pastoral pursuits, the most noteworthy 
advance has been made, the average number of hands employed haying 
increased by 1,062 in the year. The principal increase took place in 
boiling-down establishments, which gave employment to 1,453 persons 
in 1893 as against 83 in 1892; and in tanneries, where 965 hands were 
engaged in 1893 as compared with 651 in the previous year, The 
persons employed in wool-washing, however, fell from 1,142 to 574. 
during the period. These figures, it must be pointed out, do not 
include the hands employed on stations in boiling-down sheep and 
washing wool. 

Of the total number of 38,918 hands employed in the factories and 
works of the Colony in 1893, 2,489 held the position of manager or 
overseer; 1,624 were engaged as clerks; 31,985, of whom 31,623 
were adults and 362 were children, were employed in other capacities 
inside the factories, and 2,820 persons were employed outside the works. 
Child labour, it will be seen, is only employed to a small extent, but 
this is what might be expected, seeing that by the law regulating 
primary education children are required to attend school until they 
reach their fourteenth year. 

In the metropolitan district during 1893 there were 778 works, 
affording employment to 22,672 persons; and in the other districts, 
1,315 works, employing 16,246 persons. There was formerly a tendency 
for the number of hands employed within the metropolitan area to 
increase faster than in the other parts of the Colony, but this tendency 
has not of late years been maintained. ‘The facilities for the establish- 
ment of great industries in and around Sydney are considerable—a com- 
manding position as regards communication with the outside world, 
propinquity to the coal-fields, easy communication with the chief seats 
of raw production in the Colony, density of the population, and 
abundant water supply—and these have tended to centre in the 
metropolitan area all the chief industries. In the extra-metropolitan 
districts the principal establishments are smelting-works, sugar-mills, 
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and flour-mills, or industries of a domestic character, intended to meet 
a day-to-day demand, or for the treatment of perishable goods. 

There is a vast field open for the development of manufactures in New 
South Wales. Producing, as it does, the raw material of various kinds 
necessary for supplying the primary wants of civilisation, it is evident 
that the Colony must ere long find a way into some parts of this field. 
The one great cause which has hitherto operated to prevent the larger 
development of manufactures is the impossibility of drawing, from a 
population so small and so widely scattered, a fair profit on the capital 
required to carry them on. Hitherto abundant employment has been 
found for labour and capital in the primary productive industries, and, 
these industries continuing to be profitable and population to increase, 
whenever the prospect of profit presents itself, manufactures, adapted 
to the conditions as well as to the wants of the country, will naturally 
establish themselves, affording other investments for capital, and 
avenues for the employment of labour. 


PREPARATION OF RAw MarTEeErIALs. 


The following table shows the average number of persons employed 
in the preparation of raw materials, the product of pastoral pursuits, 
during the year 1893. At certain seasons of the year more hands were 
employed than those shown, especially in wool-washing :— 


Industry. Works. Hands. 

Boiling-down 1,453 
Bone manure es 9 
Tallow refineries .. eo: 44 
Tanneries ats 965 
574 


3,045 


As already explained, boiling-down and wool-washing works carried 
on in connection with stations are not included in these figures. Of the 
total hands employed, 203 acted as managers or overseers, and 63 as 
clerks. No females were employed in these industries, and only 17 
children. The production of tallow has become an important industry. 
In 1892 the quantity produced, 436,384 cwt., largely exceeded that in 
any previous year; but in 1893 the production was 840,656 cwt., of 
which 657,591 ewt. was exported, and 183,065 ewt. used locally. 


PREPARATION OF Foop Propvwcts. 


The establishments connected with the preparation of food and 
drinks form one of the largest class of works in New South Wales. 
Many places which would have come under this heading have been 
excluded from the table given below, as, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining a complete list of all the very small places at which food pro- 
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ducts are prepared, it has been thought advisable to adhere to an 
arbitrary distinction, and leave out of the tabulation, except for special 
industries, all places in which less than ‘5 hands were employed :— 


Industry. Works. Hands. Industry. Works. Hands. 

559 699 

54 Ice and refrigerating ... 608 

459 Jam and fruit canning... 221 

Breweries .., Meat-preserving 460 
Butter y 1 9 
Butterine ... Sugar-mills = 1,392 
Cheese Sugar refineries............ 672 
Condiments, coffee, and Vinegar ait 32 
spice 0 5 Yeast seh 3 
Confectionery i 1 
Cornflour — 
Creame ‘es 7,243 


Of the 7,243 hands, 554 were managers and overseers, 452 were 
clerks, 5,323, of whom 58 were children, were employed inside the fac- 
tories in other capacities, and 914 were employed outside the factories. 
Included in these figures are 6 female overseers or managers, 2 clerks, 
6 children, and 295 adult workers; in all, 309 females. The females 
were chiefly employed in biscuit factories and confectionery works, and 
in making condiments. 

Breweries.—The quantity of ale, beer, etc., brewed in the Colony 
during 1893 was 9,752,200 gallons, as compared with 9,980,775 gallons 
in 1892, and an approximate quantity of 11,000,000 gallons in 1885-6. 
Since 1886, when an excise of 3d. per gallon was imposed on the local 
manufacture, the brewing industry has been stationary. It is open to 
question, however, whether the falling-off in production is due to this 
cause, as there is evidence that the depression which marked the trade 
of the different Colonies during the year immediately preceding 1886 
brought about a lessened demand for all forms of alcoholic liquors. 
The invoice value of ale and beer imported, and on which duty was 
paid, during 1893, was £221,365, not a very large amount, considering 
that £144,574 of it was for beer in bottle, which the Colonial breweries 
are only now attempting to produce on any extensive scale. 

Sugar-mills and Refineries.—The growth of sugar-cane and the manu- 
facture of sugar therefrom in the northern districts of the Colony is 
now becoming an important industry, the output having increased from 
270,000 ewt. of sugar and 560,000 gallons of molasses in 1882, to 
478,605 cwt. of sugar and 1,079,940 gallons of molasses in 1893. The 
number of sugar-mills now in New South Wales is 28, of which all but 
3 are worked by steam ; and the horse-power of the machinery in the 
steam mills is 3,244, and in the other, 16. The number of mills in 
1885-6 was 102, but the fall in the value of sugar caused many of the 
smaller establishments to be closed, and the tendency to concentrate the 
manufacture of the article in large central establishments is increasing. 
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There were only two establishments in the Colony for refining raw 
sugar in 1893. The quantity melted during the year was 805,058 ewt., 
of which 140,750 ewt. was imported, chiefly from Queensland; and 
664,308 cwt. was produced in the Colony. The number of hands given 
in the table includes only those in constant employment ; in addition, 
there are many men employed, for longer or shorter periods, in dis- 
charging ships, storing sugar, and other work incidental to the trade. 

Flour Milis.—The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing 
grain is ample for treating the flour consumed in the Colony. In 1898, 
as shown by the table, there were 87 mills in operation, with an aggregate 
horse-power of 2,531, the value of the plant being £351,240. Two of 
the mills employ water-power, and 19 horse-gear. The quantity of 
wheat of local growth treated was 6,356,260 bushels, and imported, 
459,740 bushels, making a total of 6,816,000 bushels, from, which 
142,000 tons of flour were made. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES. 


The third class of industries is connected with the manufacture of 
clothing ard textile fabrics. The different descriptions of works are 
given below. Milliners and dressmakers are not included in the 
figures giving the average number of hands employed :— 


Industry. h Hands. 
Boots and shoes 8,090 
Clothing 1,011 
Furriers ........ Soe eaneaereves ces 32 
Hats and caps.......s0ss0seee 14 
Oilskin clothing 72 
Underclothing (women’s and 
CHILALONIS) isscabusnsecssoesetes 
Woollen cloth 
Shirtmaking 


48 
203 
388 


Sl warr wre 


4,508 


Of the 4,508 hands employed, 2,914 were males and 1,594 were 
females. The males comprised 138 managers and overseers, 69 clerks, 
48 children, 2,587 adults employed inside the factories, and 72 outside ; 
while the females included 10 managers and overseers, 46 children, 
1,354 adults working inside the establishments, and 184 outside. Only 
37 factories used machinery, the value of the plant being £68,209. 

Woollens.—As a wool-growing country, New South Wales is ap- 
parently specially adapted for the manufacture of woollen goods, and 
accordingly that industry was one of the earliest organised in the Colony. 
The endeavour to promote the local manufacture of woollen goods has, 
however, so far met with little success. Several factories have struggled 
along for some time, but have made no headway, the largest estab- 
lishments finding it needful to add to their business the making of slop 
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clothing, and by these means they are enabled to carry on at a profit. 
The machinery in none of the mills is of the best kind, and altogether 
the industry is disappointing. In 1893 the quantity of woollen cloth 
and tweed manufactured was 440,500 yards, and the horse-power of 
plant employed, 141. 

Boots.—The employment afforded in the manufacture of boots has 
hardly kept pace with the growth of population. There has been a 
slight increase in the number of hands employed, viz., 3,090 in 1893 as 
against 2,125 in 1883-4, but the number of establishments has decreased 
from 61 to 54 during the same period. There appears to be a tendency 
for large factories to supersede small works, and drive the latter out 
of competition in this particular branch of manufacture. The average 
number of hands employed has risen from 34:8 in 1883-4 to 57:2 in 
1893. The number of pairs of boots manufactured in the latter year 
was 2,545,061. This quantity is somewhat less than in one or two 
previous years, but comparison simply by pairs manufactured is not 
altogether satisfactory, seeing that the quality of the article may have 
varied. 


Metat Works. 


The number of metal and machinery works in operation during 
1893, and the average number of hands employed therein, were as 
follow :— 


Industry. Works. Hands. 
Agricultural implements......... 12 90 
Blacksmithing .............::000++ 11 53 
Boilermaking.............+ b0bs 1 62 
Brass founding . SagacceaN BS 6 35 
Coppersmithing. Sacheecs ee 3 31 
Engineering ..............- ou 46 1,518 
Fireproof safe  ........+.ssserreeees 1 12 
Iron works and foundries ...... 40 649 
SO Renes tower dsscerabavsccccesecsees = 1 8 
Metal (ornamental) ............... 1 5 
Galvanised iron 20 175 
Railway carriage 35 2,485 
Railway springs i 3 
Smelting. .2.0.i...c0500s+-e0sceessas- 15 1,247 
Tinsmithing 14 101 
Wire-working .............2s00eees 1 154 
Zine (ornamental)...... 3 48 
Other works (metal) 2 10 

UROLGLeetaeses«ccteces comene 213 6,686 


With the exception of one female, employed as a clerk in a smelting- 
work, all the hands were males, and were engaged in the following 
capacities :—266 as managers or overseers, 176 as clerks, 6,132, of 
whom 48 were children, as other workers inside the factories, and 
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111 outside. The number of establishments in which machinery was 
employed was 154, the value of the plant being £744,138. The iron 
trade should, in time, form one of the great staple industries of the 
Colony. Every natural advantage possessed by the great iron and 
machinery-producing countries of the world—such as England and 
Belgium—is also here. Not only are iron and coal deposited .in 
abundance, and in positions easily accessible and readily worked, but 
the local iron ore is exceedingly rich. Scarcely any progress, however, 
has been made in iron-smelting, and nearly the whole stock of pig and 
wrought iron required for the local manufactories is imported. The 
other descriptions of metal works, both for smelting and manufacturing, 
are in a more forward state, 


Burtpina MarTeriAts. 


Industries directly or indirectly connected with the supply or 
preparation of building materials afford employment to a large number 
of persons, chiefly in saw-mills. The following table shows the average 
number of hands employed during 1893 :— 

Industry. Works. Hands. 
Asphalt 


Joinery 

Marble, slate, and stone 
Modelling and pattern-making 
Monumental masonry 

Paint 

Pottery 

Saw-mills .... 

Stone-crushing 

Wood-turning and ca 


Be 
KAwpwenweromarr 


oO 
ws 
to 


The workers employed in these industries were all males, 541 being 
engaged as managers and overseers, 229 as clerks, 3,932 in other 
capacities inside the works, of whom 33 were set down as children, 
and 1,007 outside the works. In 435 establishments machinery was 
employed, the value of which was £507,961, and the horse-power 
capacity 8,067. 

Saw-mills.—The number of persons employed in the various timber 
districts, in saw-mills, etc., has slightly decreased during the past ten 
years. In 1893 the establishments numbered 283, employing a total 
number of 3,266 persons, as compared with 370 establishments and 
3,318 hands in 1883-4. The power of plant was 4,452 horse-power, 
and its value £330,170; while the quantity of timber sawn was 
estimated at 196,114,000 superficial feet one inch in thickness. 
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Brickworks.—The industry of brickmaking has also declined in 
importance, and now employs less than half the hands of ten years ago. 
This is due to the almost entire suspension of large public works, and to 
the lessened activity of private builders, In 1883-4 the number of 
workers employed was 3,002, and the number of works 448; while: 
in 1893 the hands only totalled 1,357, and the works 162. The plant 
used during the latter year possessed a horse-power of 1,166, and the 
number of bricks made was 105,442,000. 


Licut anp Hrat. 


The hands employed in establishments connected with light and 
heating show some increase during every year, having gradually advanced 
during the past five years from 1,299 to 1,976. The condition of 
employment in the various industries grouped in this class during 1893 
was as follows :— 

Industry. Works. Hands. 
53 


40 
1,638 
245 


1,976 


The hands employed were all adult males, of whom 70 acted as 
managers or overseers, 113 were engaged as clerks, and 1,449 were 
employed inside and 344 outside the works in other capacities. The 
majority of the hands, as will be seen, found employment in gasworks. 
The quantity of gas made was 1,805,812,000 cubic feet; and the plant 
employed in the 40 works aggregated 406 horse-power, and was valued 
at £812,065. The rate charged to consumers varies in different 
localities between 3s. per 1,000 feet in Bathurst, and 17s. 6d. in 
Deniliquin ; while the prices for street-lighting vary from £4 15s. per 
lamp per annum in Sydney to £10 in Hay. The price charged to 
private consumers in Sydney and suburbs is at present 4s. 9d. per 1,000 
feet. 


Printing TRADES. 


The trades connected with printing and bookbinding are perhaps 
more keenly affected by general prosperity or depression than any other 
industries. The effect of stagnation in trade matters has been made 
apparent during the past four years, the number of hands employed 
having steadily declined during that period from 4,688 to 4,138. In 
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the following table will be found the average number of hands employed 
in each branch during 1893 :— 


Industry. Works. Hands. 
Electrotyping and stereotyping 7 
Paper-box 71 
Paper-mill 62 
Printing and bookbinding 3,995 
Printing materials 3 


4,138 


Of the total number of hands employed, 371 were females, 12 of 
whom were employed as managers or overseers in printing and book- 
binding, 34 as clerks, and 245 inside (inclusive of 34 children), and 10 
outside the establishments. In the manufacture of paper-boxes, 58 
females were also employed, and in paper-mills, 12. The 3,767 males 
comprised 293 managers and overseers, 280 clerks, 3,170, including 
58 children, otherwise employed inside the works, and 24 outside the 
establishments. Machinery of the value of £441,109 was used in 
107 establishments, the full working capacity being 888 horse-power. 


VEHICLES AND SADDLERY. 


Employment in the trades connected with vehicles and saddlery is 
chiefly found in effecting repairs. The large establishments belonging 
to either class shown below are few. The figures refer to 1893 :— 


Industry. Works, Hands. 
Coaches and waggons 1,121 


Saddlery, saddle-trees, whips, &c,... 254 
1,375 


Of the 152 establishments, 16 used machinery, the full capacity of 
which was 147 horse-power, and the value £89,509. The workers in 
the latter class, saddlery, etc., included one female, and 130 managers 
and overseers and 24 clerks were comprised among the males. 


Snip AND Boat BuiLpina. 


Works connected with the building or refitting of ships employed 
1,390 hands during the year 1893, by far the largest portion of whom 
were engaged in or about the port of Sydney. Nearly all the docks, 
too, are in Sydney, where is situated the Sutherland Dock, one of the 
largest single graving docks yet constructed, if not the largest one. A 
brief description of the facilities existing in the Colony for the accom- 
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modation of vessels will be found in the chapter dealing with 
“ Shipping” :— 
Industry. Works. 
Boat-building 
Docks 
Sails and tarpaulins 
Ship-building and repairing 


The persons employed in ship-building include the hands working in 
two docks, whom it was impossible to distinguish from the other 
employés. Of the 1,390 hands, who were all males, 43 occupied the 
position of manager or overseer, and 48 were clerks. Fourteen works 
possessed machinery with a united capacity of 1,637 horse-power. The 
value of the plant was £243,202. 


FURNITURE. 


The decline in the number of hands employed in the furniture and 
allied trades has been persistent since 1888, when the figures reached 
1,477. Included with the 637 persons now employed are 142 Chinese. 
Formerly their number was much larger, but the Chinese Restriction 
Act has effectually prevented the recruiting of hands for the shops 
employing Chinese, and put a premium on their labour, and so enabled 
them, where they remained in the employment of the furniture fac- 


tories, to obtain higher wages. Of late years there has been a marked 
tendency for the Chinese workmen to abandon their old employment, 
and to combine in threes and fours and establish co-operative shops. 
The following table gives the number of establishments, and of the 
average hands employed, in 1893 :— 
Industry. Works. Hands. 
Bedding, flock, and upholstery 177 


Furniture 447 
Picture frames 4 
Window blinds 9 


637 
Nineteen females were employed in bedding, flock, and upholstery 
manufactories, and 8 in furniture shops. The 610 males included 47 
managers and overseers, and 17 clerks. In 18 factories machinery 
with an aggregate capacity of 196 horse-power was in use, and the 
value of the plant was £15,269. 


MisceLLANEous INDUSTRIES. 


Besides the industries already dealt with, there are numerous others 
not readily falling under any of the categories into which the manu- 
factories have been grouped. These have been placed together in the 
following table, though there is little relation between any two there 
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included. None of the industries, tobacco-manufacturing, perhaps, 
excepted, finds employment for any large number of hands, but many 
of them promise to develop into important interests, as there is ample 
field for them in the Colony. Of the hands given below, 203 were 
females, 138 of whom were employed in tobacco factories :— 

Industry. Works. Hands. 


Asbestos 
Baskets 


Boxes and packing-cases .. 
Brooms 

Chaff-cutting .... 
Chemicals 

Cooperage 

Domestic implements 
Dye works 

Electrical engineering 
Eucalypti 

Explosives .... 

Glass bottles . 

Glass 

Glass (ornamental) 
Hydraulic power 
Fancy leather 
Manure (fish) .,.. 


Patent appliances ... 
Photo-engraving 
Portmanteaus and bags 
Rope and fishing-lines 
Soap and candles 
Sewing-machines 
Tobacco 


on 
PRONE Nee Ree Plone 


_ 


570 


_ 
I 
or 


2,211 


Soap Works.—Tallow being one of the staple products of the country, 
the manufacture of soap and candles, as might be expected, is firmly 
established, and capable of fully supplying the local requirements. The 
quantity of toilet and fancy soap made is, however, as yet but small, and 
in quality it is scarcely equal to that imported at lower prices. Common 
soap of local make is cheaper than the imported article, and being also 
quite as good, it commands the local market. The number of factories 
showed a notable increase during 1893, being 51 in that year, as com- 
pared with 21 in 1892 ; while the number of hands increased from 257 
to 411. The quantity of soap manufactured in 1892 was 110,360 cwt., 
and in 1893, 180,576 cwt, ; while the weight of candles produced was 
3,304,130 and 3,510,155 Ib. respectively. Plant aggregating 450 
horse-power was in use in the works in 1893 

Tobacco Factories.—In addition to the tobacco factories shown in the 
table, there are 13 cigar and cigarette factories in the Colony, employing 
on an average 20 males and 4 females. The use of tobacco manufactured 


a 
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locally has to a very large extent superseded that of imported tobacco, 
The amount of cigars and cigarettes made in the Colony is, on the other 
hand, very small when compared with the total quantity of these com- 
modities consumed, although the quantity of cigarettes locally manu- 
factured in 1893 was largely in excess of previous years. The weight 
of each description of tobacco used in the Colony during 1893 amounted 


to :— 
Imported Made in 
manufactured. the Colony. 
lb. lb. lb. 
Tobacco 935,231 1,776,560 2,711,791 
Cigars 197,523 480 198,063 
Cigarettes 59,627 105,024 164,651 


Total. 


A large amount of imported leaf is used in the manufacture of 
tobacco in the Colony, the proportion during 1893 being 597,482 lb. of 
imported leaf, chiefly American, to 1,284,582 lb. of New South Wales 
leaf. These figures do not include the weight of stalks and stems, 
which are taken out in process of manufacture. The value of plant in 
the factories was £50,850, the horse-power of machinery being 124. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The Government of the Colony is a very considerable factor in the 
labour market, as it employs no less than 36,215 persons, including 
the police and defence forces, and those temporarily engaged, but of 
these not more than one-half can be called civil servants in the sense 
in which the term is ordinarily used. The following table gives the 
distribution amongst the Departments. The figures given include a 
large number of persons who are only partially employed during the 
year, and are in receipt of very small salaries :— 

Colonial Secretary 

Railways and Tramways 

Public Instruction 

Public Works 

Postmaster-General (Post and Telegraphs) 


Colonial Treasurer 
Justice 


Mines and Agriculture 
Other Departments 


STEAM POWER. 


The power used in the Colony for manufacturing, transporting, and 
other purposes is equivalent to 153,862 horse-power, or 127 horse-power 
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for every 1,000 persons, a rate comparing not unfavourably with other 
countries. Of the total power employed, by far the greater portion is 
derived from steam. The services for which the power is used are shown 
in the following table, from which it will be seen that land and water 
transport absorb 89,540 horse-power, or 58 per cent. of the total horse- 
power consumed. The information with regard to manufactories is 
fairly exact, but that for the other industries is only approximate :— 


Horse-power, 


Transport, land 67,140 
Transport, water 22,400 
Manufactories, &c. 27,162 
Agricultural, pastoral, and dairy farming 17,760 
Minin 9,200 
Miscellaneous en ee? 10,200 


153,862 


New South Wales has few running streams so placed as to be avail- 
able for driving machinery for manufacturing purposes. The 
larger portion of the power used is, therefore, derived from steam. 
In some few cases, chiefly in the metropolis, gas is employed. The 
other power used forms a very small residue, and comprises machinery 
worked by horses and cattle. In the table given below the number of 
establishments in which machinery is used is shown, and the power 
capable of being produced by the boilers and machinery, as well as that. 
actually used during 1893 :— 


Horse-power of machinery in use. 


Class of Industry. Full capacity. Actually used. 


Number of 
Establishments 
using machinery. 


Steam. | Gas. | Other. Steam. | Gas. | Other. 


Raw material, the product of 

pastoral pursuits 2,105 | ... 1,714 
Connected with food and 

drink, or the prepara- 

tion thereof 12,398 10,074 
Clothing and textile fabrics 267 5 196 
Building materials 7,673 6,216 
Metal works, machinery, &c. 5,252 3,873 
Docks, ship-building, &c. ... 1,576 914 
Furniture, bedding, &c 175 tee 148 
Books, paper, printing, &c. 482 
Vehicles, harness, and sad- 

dlery 146 
Light and heat... 1,890 
Miscellaneous 1,859 


33,823 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


It will have been obvious from the previous pages that the industries 
of the Colony are simply in process of development ; nevertheless, 
judged by the production—that is to say, the value of articles produced, 
less the value of materials used in the various processes—the import- 
ance of manufacturing is only second to that of the great pastoral 
industry. The value of the great industries during 1893 was as 


follows :— 


£ 
HERB COPALM  vancccsssnecausee Wet ceeee Meee icr sees casera ses 14,270,000 
PSSST ELE SSeS BOSE GE 00 OLE EERIE OSCOCP ICCC EO ELOSTORE 3,862,000 
Dairying, poultry farming, bee-keeping ............ 3,387,000 
MIN OFAl PrOdUCtiON «sc. -<.0srncicnmnuyencvesesstueutecsuees 5,225,000 
Morentry and HANGiiOs a ...5.. 200. pa-ranane-cnisen seen ces 1,285,000 
IManiinotuvingc., cesses con ceuscesteeeres\enceesetoor xen 7,038,000 


Hide) 4 LOR 9 ater eed ee emma sh £35,067,000 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Internal Communication. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


HE first main roads constructed in the Colony were those connecting 
Sydney with the outlying settlements of Parramatta, Liverpool, 
Windsor, and Penrith, all situated in the narrow belt of country 
between the Blue Mountains and the sea. Many attempts were made 
to cross the mountain range, the first as early as 1796 by Bass, but it 
was not until 1813, twenty-five years after the foundation of the 
Colony, that Blaxland, Wentworth, and Lawson succeeded in finding 
a passage across the mountains. Soon after their return Governor 
Macquarie gave orders for the construction of a highway, and early in 
1815 it was completed as far as Bathurst. 

The discovery of the Bathurst Plains and the completion of the 
mountain road gave so great an impetus to settlement that the Govern- 
ment found itself unable to keep pace in the construction of roads with 
the demands of the settlers, and contented itself with maintaining 
those already constructed, and extending them in the direction of the 
principal centres of settlement. No attention was paid to other lines of 
route, and it was only after the gold discoveries, which brought in their 
train the opening of many new roads, and a large increase in traffic, 
with a consequent deterioration of the public highway, that a Roads 
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Department was created in 1857, and the modern system of road-making 
commenced in the Colony. It was not, however, until 1864 that the 
whole of the roads, both main and subordinate, received attention at 
the hands of the State. 


The principal main roads of the Colony are :— 


Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Maryland, 
New England. 


Western Road—length, 338 miles, from Sydney to Warren through 
Bathurst, Orange, and many other important townships ; 
thence prolonged to the Darling, at Bourke, by a line 175 miles 
in leng*. 


Southern Koad—length, 385 miles, from Sydney to Albury. This 
road was, before the construction of the railway, the great 
highway between Sydney and Melbourne. 


South Coast Road—length, 250 miles. This road, after leaving 
Campbelltown, ascends the coast range, along the top of which 
it runs as far as Coal Cliff. It then traverses the Hlawarra 
district, parallel to the coast, and passes through the rich lands 
watered by the Shoalhaven, Clyde, and Moruya, as far as 
Eden at the southern limit of the Colony. 


None of these roads has now the importance it formerly possessed. 
The railways of the Colony for the most part follow the direction of the 
main roads, and attract to themselves nearly all the through traftic. 
The tendency now is to make the roads act as.feeders to the railway, by 
converging the traffic from outlying districts towards convenient stations 
along the line. 


The expenditure by the Government upon the different roads varies 
considerably according to their importance. All roads maintained by 
the Government fall under seven classes. On first-class roads the 
Government expends yearly an amount equal to £50 per mile ; on second- 
class roads, £40 per mile ; third-class, £30 per mile; fourth-class, £20 
per mile; fifth-class, £15 per mile; sixth-class, £10 per mile; and 
seventh-class roads, £5 per mile. 


The network of roads spread over the face of the Colony is divided, 
for purposes of maintenance, into six supervising engineers districts, which 
are sub-divided into sixty-five road districts, each in charge of a resident 
engineer. The length of roads in charge of resident engineers at the 
close of 1893 was 32,422 miles, and in addition to this there were 1,933 
miles under road trusts, and 794 miles of subsidised roads within muni- 
cipalities, making a total of 35,149 miles under the control of the Depart- 
ment. The length of roads which have been metalled, ballasted, or 
gravelled is not less than 6,260 miles. There are also 4,148 miles of 
roadway not indeed metalled, but which have been formed and drained, 
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and on which all necessary culverts have been constructed; 11,167 miles 
of road which have been cleared and partly drained; and 11,968 miles of 
road which wind their way through the forests of the interior, chiefly 
along the lines marked out by the cart-wheels of the foremost settlers, 
and form, in dry weather, adequate means of communication for the 
settlers, although it must be acknowledged that in seasons of rain these 
roads are frequently impassable. Besides the roads already mentioned, 
there are 1,606 miles of mountain passes. Many of these passes pre- 
sented the most formidable difficulties, and their construction reflects 
great credit upon the engineering skill of the officer, now deceased, who 
for so many years designed and supervised the construction and main- 
tenance of the roads and bridges of the Colony. 


Many of the earliest bridges erected in the Colony were of stone, and 
are still existing. Those erected in the period following the extension 
of settlement to the interior were chiefly of timber, and have since been. 
replaced after a life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the large 
bridges of recent erection are of iron or steel, and some of them have 
been erected under engineering conditions almost ynique, owing to the 
peculiarity of the river-flow in some parts of the country. There are 
altogether 3,703 bridges of over 15. feet span, comprising 8,031 spans, 
covering a length of 265,337 feet ; while there are also 27,010 culverts 
up to 15 feet span, 416,628 feet in length ; and 11,052 causeways, with 
a total length of 257,301 feet. Where the traffic has not warranted 
the construction of bridges, or where local circumstances have rendered 
them inadvisable, punts or ferries have been used instead. There are 
97 punts, 7 of which are propelled by steam, and 90 by hand gear 
along wire ropes. ‘ In addition to these, there are under the control of 
the department 300 boats, viz., 4 steam launches, 8 horse-boats, 83 
flood-boats, and 108 other boats. On an average, 1,547 men were 
employed each month during 1893, in addition to 2,998 men engaged 
by contractors, making a total of 4,545 men. 


The use of roads as the main arteries along which traftic from the 
metropolis to the interior flows has been superseded by the railways ; 
but the roads are not only the sole means of communication throughout 
a large part of the interior still, but they serve as most valuable 
feeders to the railway system of the country. No revenue is directly 
derived from roads, but their indirect advantages to the country have 
been very great, and after the lands and the railways they form the 
largest item of national property. It is estimated that £15,758,568 
has been expended on roads and bridges since 1857, and their present 
value to the State, allowing for depreciation, cannot be less than 
£13,000,000. Their indirect value cannot be calculated ; but as an 
instance of the change brought about by the system of road construction, 
it may be mentioned that after the organisation of the Roads De- 
partment on its present basis the cost of carriage of goods by road and 
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the time of transit were reduced by more than one-half, as will appear 
from the following statement :— 


Carriage by Road, 1857. | Carriage by Road, 1864. 
Main Roads. 


Days of 


Days of 
transit. 


transit. 


| 
Cost per ton. 


Cost per ton. 


Miles. 
Sydney to Goulburn 134 

a Bathurst 145 
Newcastle to Murrurundi ... 119 


The present rates for carriage by road are practically the same as in 
1864, although they vary according to the distance and the nature of 
the country traversed. The following scale may be taken as typical of 
the ordinary charges for outward loading—that is, from the interior to 
the railways. Inward goods average about 1d. per mile less than those 


outwards :— 
Beats 
Up to 40 miles 1 6 per ton per mile. 
Fi Dae Siler ca BLtAO 5 
», 200 aio «2 (OR10 f 


” 


» 300, ” 


A slight consideration of the foregoing statement will be sufficient to 
show how greatly the business of the country has been facilitated by 
the construction of the railways. If 100 miles be assumed as the 
average distance which goods are carried, the prevailing rate by teams 
would be 12d. per ton per mile. On the railways, as far back as 1872, 
the carriage was only 3-6d., and to-day it averages not more than 1-6d. 
Tt would be overstating the case against road-carriage, however, if the 
last figures were compared with the average price charged by teams. A 
comparison in every respect perfectly fair can be made between the cost 
of carrying general merchandise by rail, which is only 2‘6d. per ton per 
mile, and that of goods by teams, which, as stated above, is 12d. per ton 
per mile. The saving, therefore, by rail carriage is 78 per cent., and if it 
were possible to imagine the whole of the railway traftic to be carried by 
teams, the cost would have been £7,450,000 during the year 1893, 
instead of £1,614,000 actually charged by the Railway Commissioners. 
In the portion of this chapter devoted to goods traffic on the railways, 
particulars are given of the general cheapening of this form of carriage 
during the past twenty years. 

The total expenditure on account of roads of all classes during 1893 
was £716,563. This sum, however, includes the administrative expenses 
of the Department, and the expenditure on punt approaches and similar 
works incidental to the road traffic of the country. In the following 
statement is given the expenditure on the construction and mainte- 
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nance of roads and bridges for thirty-seven years, with details for the 
past thirteen years. Taking the table as a whole, it is plain that this 
form of expenditure has grown at a rate very much faster than that of 
the general population :— 
Expenditure by Roads Expenditure by 
Year. Department. Trustees. Total. 
f £ 

1857 to 1880 5,480,923 782,907 6,213,880 

13815 5. -- 484,567 23,186 507,753 

577,212 24,722 601,934 

613,847 24,938 638,785 

750,584 27,722 778,806 

800,962 24,404 $25,366 

628, 379 28,414 656,793 

721,994 45,433 767,427 

663,929 31,503 695,432 

632,398 31,361 663,759 

770,809 34,500 805,309 

965,688 31,990 997,678 

859,028 30,605 889,633 

686,233 30,330 716,563 


14,586,553 1,172,015 15,758,568 
Besides the roads maintained by the Government, there existed in 
February, 1894, 7,363 miles of roads and streets belonging to and main- 
tained by the municipalities of the Colony. Of these roads, 2,271 
miles were regularly formed and metalled, and 1,524 formed, while 


1,612 were cleared, and 1,956 miles not cleared. The value of these 
roads is estimated at £4,776,100; but this estimate’ must be looked 
upon as an approximation only, since the information obtained from the 
various municipalities is not complete. 


RAILWAYS. 

The first attempts to introduce the blessing of railway communication 
into New South Wales were made as early as 1846, but it was not until 
1848 that a company was formed which had for its object the construc- 
tion of- a railway line from Sydney to Parramatta and Liverpool, with 
possible future extensions to Goulburn and Bathurst. The company, 
however, made very slow progress with its work, which was ultimately 
taken over by the Government and carried on with greater vigour ; and 
on the 26th September, 1855, the line from Sydney to Parramatta was 
declared open for public traffic. During the twenty years which fol- 
lowed, the progress of railway construction was slow, and at the end 
of 1875 not more than 435 miles were open. From 1876 to 1889 
greater activity prevailed, and at the end of the latter year 2,183 miles 
were in operation. Only a few miles were opened between 1889 and 
1892, but some branch lines have been completed since then, so that 
the total mileage open for tratlic in the middle of 1894 was 2,501. 

The forty years which have elapsed since the opening of the railway 
from Sydney to Parramatta may conveniently be divided into eight 
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quinquennial periods. The length of line opened during, and the total 
in operation at the end of each period, were as follow :— 


‘ Miles opened Total miles in 
Period. during operation at end 
_ he period. of period. 
1855-59 57 57 
1860-64 ... rs 88 
USED sate ease ve 174 
1870-74 ........ 83 
1875-79 .. : 331 
1880-84 .. ; 898 
1885-89 .. r 552 
1890-94 : aie 318 
Of the 2,501 miles open in June, 1894, there were 2,348 miles of 
single line, 1494 miles of double line, and 8} miles of line with four 
tracks. Some of the main trunk lines were originally built with very 
steep gradients, and although much has been done during the past few 
years to reduce some of the heaviest of these, a great deal still remains to 
be accomplished in this respect, as the following table, which exhibits the 
number of miles on different gradients in December, 1894, will show :— 


] 
Southern Western Northern 


System. System. System. Total. 


Gradients, 


miles chs. miles chs. miles chs. miles 
9 1 63 ay 6 

63 724 86 (0 26 187 
63 26 56 23 ¢ 190 
41 42 50 38 131 
37 «45 38 65 of 103 
58 28 46 25 141 
30 32 73 81 
44 f 52 76 ¢ 138 
104 5 26 53 ¢ j | 275 
57 46 21 t 143 
586 23 259 79 255 93 | 1,102 


1,093 544 768 36 


RalLway SysTEMs. 

The railways of the Colony are divided into the following subordinate 
systems :—The Western Line, from Sydney to Bourke, has branches 
from Blacktown to Richmond, Wallerawang to Mudgee, Orange to 
Forbes, and Nyngan to Cobar. The Southern Line, which branches 
off from the Western at Granville, extends as far as Albury, where it 
joins the Victorian line from Melbourne to Wodonga. The branch lines 
included in the Southern system are numerous, and embrace those from 
Campbelltown to Camden, Goulburn to Cooma, Cootamundra to Gun- 
dagai, Cootamundra to Temora, Junee to Hay, with a b ranch from 
Narrandera to Jerilderie; and Culcairn to Corowa. A line from 
Murrumburrah to Blayney effects communication between the Southern 
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and Western systems. The Northern system originally started from 
Newcastle, whence it extends to Jennings (Wallangarra), on the 
Queensland boundary, and there meets the Queensland line from 
Brisbane. The only branch line of the Northern system is the line 
from Werris Creek to Narrabri. A line from Waratah to Homebush 
connects the Northern system with the Southern and Western Lines, 
and a branch of this line extends from Hornsby to Milson’s Point, 
on the waters of Port Jackson. The South Coast Line branches off 
from the other lines at a short distance from Sydney, and extends 
as far as Bomaderry, on the Shoalhaven River. Of the projected North 
Coast Line, the only section that has been constructed, so far, extends 
from Lismore to Mullumbimby. The only Government lines not yet 
completed in the middle of June, 1894, were a short suburban line from 
Marrickville to Burwood Road, eventually to be extended to Liverpool, 
and a further section of the North Coast line from Mullumbimby to 
Murwillumbah, 


Extension or Ratnway Faciuitizs. 


The progress of the accommodation afforded by the State Railways of 
the Colony can be fairly gauged by comparing the number of persons at 
different periods with each mile of line open for traffic, and the number of 
train miles per inhabitant. In 1860 there were 4,979 persons to each 
mile of line, but by the end of the year 1880 the work of construction 
was so much in excess of the increase of population that the pro- 
portion per mile had fallen to 881 persons, so that the facilities afforded 
by the railways were more than four times as great as in the year first 
named ; while in 1894 the population per mile of line was reduced to 
494, The increase in the number of train miles per inhabitant has been 
very rapid, rising from 0°5 miles in 1860 to 1:8 in 1870, 4:5 miles in 
1880, and 75 in 1891. The 1892, 1893, and 1894 figures are slightly 
lower than those of 1891. The following statement illustrates the 
extension of railway facilities since 1860 :— 

Number of train 
miles run per head 

of popu ation. 

1860 ‘ 174,249 0 
186 su N8B 483,446 
1870. Sinwa 901,139 
1875. stots 10 1,472,204 
1880. ahaa 3,239,462 
1885, Dak E 6,638,399 
18386. Wits ay 6,479,265 
1887... re f 6,472,107 
188s... ry, 7 6,689,313 
1889... - 7,641,769 
1890... fs 8,008,826 
189... ry E 8,410,421 
1892... af ; 8,356,096 
1893... Hs xe 7,505,310 
7,169,785 


Population to each Number of train 


Year. ‘ yy ; 
mile of line. niles run. 
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Caprrat Cost or RaiLways. 


The capital expended on all lines at the close of June, 1894, amounted 
to £35,855,271. The amounts expended on lines open to the end of 
every fifth year until 1885, and to the close of every working year since 
that date, will be found in the following table :— 


Capital expended on 
lines open. 


Capital expended on 


Year. ; 
lines open. 


Year. 


515,347 26,532, 122 
1,422,672 27,722,748 
2,746,373 29,839, 167 
5,566,092 30,555,123 
7,245,379 31,768, 617 

11,778,819 92. ". 88,312,608 
21,831,276 if $4,657,571 
24,071,454 35,855,271 


Of the total amount of £35,855,271 spent on the construction and 
equipment of Government railways to June, 1894, £30,669,493, or 
£12,262 per mile, represents the cost of construction, and £5,185,778, 
or £2,073 per mile, the cost of equipment, viz., £4,262,013 for rolling 
stock, £282,156 for machinery, £631,864 for workshops, and £9,745 
for furniture. The total amount expended per mile open was there- 
fore £14,335. Apart from three short lines which were originally 
cheaply constructed as tram-lines, some of the lines passing through 
pastoral country were constructed at less than half the average cost 
per mile shown for all lines. Some of the cheapest lines were those 
from Junee to Hay and Jerilderie, from Werris Creek to Narrabri, 
and from Nyngan to Cobar, the last-named line having been constructed 
at an average cost of not more than £3,404 per mile. As might be 
expected, the lines in the immediate vicinity of Sydney and Newcastle 
were the most expensive, on account of the high value of property 
which had to be resumed. Some of the country lines, notably the 
South Coast line, and the line from Wallerawang to Mudgee, cost also 
much more than the average price per mile, on account of the great 
engineering difficulties which they presented. 


Gross EARNINGS AND WorKING EXPENSES. 


The gross amount of revenue derived from all sourcés during the year 
ended 30th June, 1894, was £2,813,541, a decrease of £113,515 as 
compared with the preceding year. The cost of working the railways 
reached £1,591,842, or £146,674 less than in 1893, and the net earnings 
were £1,221,699, or £33,159 in excess of the results obtained in 
1893. The net earnings were 43-4 per cent. of the total earnings, 
as against 33:3 per cent. when the Commissioners took office. The 
following table gives the gross earnings and total working expenses, 
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s 
with the proportion per cent. of the expenditure to the receipts. It 
should be borne in mind that since the year 1887 the railway accounts 
are made up to the 30th June in each year :-— 


Per- Per- 
centage of centage of 
Gross Working Working | Gross Working Working 
Earnings. Expenses. | Expenses 7 Earnings. Expenses, Expenses 
to Gross to Gross 
Earnings. Earnings. 


| 


£ £  |per cent.) £ per cent. 
1855 9,249 5,959 | 64:4 || 1887 | 2,208,294 : 66°0 
1860 62,269 50,427 | 81:0 1888 | 2,295,124 530,55 66°7 
1865 166,032 | 108,926 | G65°6 || 1889 | 2,538,477 j 64°4 
1870 307,142 | 206,003 | 67:1 1890 | 2,633,086 35,835 | 63°3 
1875 614,648 | 296,174 | 48-2 || 1891 | 2,974,421 61°6 
1880 | 1,161,017 | 647,719 | 55:8 || 1892 | 3,107,296 125 61°6 
1885 | 2,174,368 | 1,458,153 | 67:1 1893 | 2,927,056 59°4. 
1886 | 2,160,070 | 1,492,992 | 69:1 1894 | 2,813,541 y 56°6 


In the foregoing table will be found ample evidence of the economical 
working of the State railways under their present management, and this 
notwithstanding that the expenses per train mile have increased. The 
explanation of this increase in the expense per train mile will be found 
in: the fact that although the business has increased the management 
have contrived to reduce the mileage run, and have, at the same time, 
effected a thorough overhaul of the property in their hands. The dis- 
tribution of expenses is shown below :— 


Head of Expenditure. 875. 1880. 


; d. 
Maintenance of way 85 | 11°40 
Locomotive power : u 16°33 
Repairs—Carriages, wag- 
gons, &c Red F 2°47 
Traftic charges is 15°83 
Compensation, 
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During the year which closed with June, 1894, the wages paid by 
the Railway Department amounted to £987,925, as against £1,092,682 
in the previous year. Of this sum the Maintenance Branch took 
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£299,767, the Locomotive Branch £451,637, and the Traffic Branch 
£236,521. Salaries absorbed £195,418. Additions and improve- 
ments to stations, buildings, siding accommodation, etc., and rolling 
stock during the year cost £158,193 ; and fuel, oil, stores and sundries, 
£245,120, Compensation for personal injury was paid to the amount 
of £2,238, and for damage to and loss of goods, £2,948. 


Earnings from Passenger and from Goods Traffic.—The following 
table gives the percentage of earnings from the two sources of railway 
revenue. It will be observed that in the year 1860 the earnings from 
passenger traflic largely exceeded those from goods, but after that year 
the proportion declined, reaching the minimum in 1875. This falling- 
off was almost entirely due to the considerable extension of the main 
lines through pastoral country, thinly populated, but well stocked with 
sheep and cattle, and consequently furnishing the railway with large 
quantities of produce for carriage to the seaboard. Since 1880, 
however, the percentage of receipts from passengers has advanced, and 
now contributes about 37°2 per cent. to the total revenue, a proportion 
which compares not unfavourably with that obtained on the English 
lines from the same source—44 per cent. :— 
fui o dot et Sea ERS 2 Soa al ic ee Ss es a 


Percentage of Percentage of 


Passenger Earn- | Goods Earnings Passenger Earn- | Goods Earnings 


ings to Total. to Total. ings to Total. | to Total. 


59°9 
59°6 
59°8 
396 60°4. 
38°3 617 
38°1 619 
37°2 62°8 


730 
56°0 
38°4 
33°5 
33°6 
38°2 
39°3 
38°5 


to 
a 
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InTEREST RETURNED ON CAPITAL, 


The net revenue for the year which expired on the 30th June, 1894, 
was £1,221,699, while the total amount of capital expended on lines in 
operation to the same period was £35,855,271. The net return on the 
capital expended equalled 3-46 per cent., which, with the exception of 
that realised in 1891, 1892, and 1893, is the most satisfactory return 
obtained since 1884, and only 0°37 per cent. below the average interest 
payable on all outstanding loans of the Public Debt. The following 
table shows the net earnings and interest on capital expended on 
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railways, including both construction and equipment, for the year 1855 
and subsequent periods :— 


Interest on 
Capital. 

£ per cent. £ per cent. 
1855 ... 3,290 0°63 1887... 750,534 2°96 
1860 ... 11,842 “8: 1888... 764,573 2°85 
1865 ... 57,106 x 1889... 903,875 3°14 
1870... 101,139 ‘ 1890 ... ..967;251 3°17 
1875... 318,474 me! 1891 ... 1,148,050 3°59 
1880... 513,298 “Bd 1892... 1,193,044 3°58 
1885... 716,215 Be 1893 ... 1,188,540 3°48 
1886... 667,078 Z: 1894... 1,221,699 3°46 


Interest on 


Year. Net Earnings. Capital. 


Year. Net Earnings. 


Net Earnines Per Mie. 


Two important facts, demonstrating the financial position of the 
railways, and the character of the management, are the earnings per 
train mile and per average mileopen. Although the returns now being 
realised cannot be compared with those of 1875, when the earnings per 
train mile fell little short of 52d., and per mile open £775, the present 
earnings are in every way encouraging. Under the control of the 
Commissioners the net return per train mile has increased from 27°4d. to 
40-9d., or 49°3 per cent., while per mile of line open for traffic the 
advance has been from £374 to £503, or 346 per cent. The following 
table gives details in periods back to 1860 :— 


Net Earnings per— Net Earnings per— 


Train Mi Average Mile Train Mile Average Mile 
Run. Open. Run. Open. 


d. 
15°9 
28°3 
26°9 
519 
58°0 
25°9 
24°7 
27°8 


PAssENGER TRAFFIC, 


The number of journeys made by each person in the Colony now 
averages 15:7 per annum, as against 7:5 in 1880 and 1-6 in 1870. The 
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increase has been exceedingly rapid as well as fairly uniform, as will 
be seen from the following table, which shows the total number of 
passengers carried and the receipts from passenger traffic :— 


Number Per | Number Per 
of Passenger A Receipts. | Year. | of Passenger ate Receipts. 
journeys. Inhabitant. | journeys. Inhabitant. 
| 


Sr. || £ 

9,093 || 1887 | 14,451,303] 14-4 850,499 
45,428 || 1888 | 15,174,115). 14:9 918,975 
92,984 || 1889 | 16,086,223} 15:3 | 1,025,601 
117,854 | 1890 | 17,071,945 | 15-8 | 1,059,791 
205,941 || 1891 | 19,037,760 17:0 | 1,177,037 
390,149 || 1892 | 19,918,916] 17:1 | 1,189,231 
830,904 || 1893 | 19,932,703} 16-9 | 1,115,042 
$49,253 || 1894 | 19,265,732 157 1,047,029 


1855 98,846 
1860 551,044 | 
1865 751,587 | 
1870 776,707 
1875 | 1,288,225 
1880 | 5,440,138 
1885 | 13,506,346 
1886 | 14,881,604 


ONDE RRO 
RACWAGAR 


7 


These figures include journeys of season-ticket holders. Excluding 
this trafic, the number of journeys in 1893-4 was about 12,800, 000, 
or 10°5 per inhabitant. 

The average receipts from passenger traftic per head of population 
have very rapidly advanced, and for 1893-4 stood at 17s. 1:4d., as 
against 10s. 8:5d. in 1880, and 4s. 9-7d. in 1870. ‘This is not due, as 
might be supposed, to the increased distance travelled by passengers, so 
much as to the fact that the railway mileage has increased at a greater 
rate than the population, enabling the public to indulge in a larger 
measure of railway travelling, in accordance with the well-established 
rule that the more facilities for travelling are extended the greater will 
the traffic be. In this connection it may be interesting to note that the 
fares charged on the suburban lines, over which the majority of 
passengers “travel, are very much less for both classes of travellers than 
the English rates, although the cost of working is very much higher. 
The receipts from passenger traffic per head of the population will be 
found in the following figures :— 


Year. Amount per head. fear. Amount per head. 


s. 8.0.02 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 .... 


1 
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Goops TRAFFIC. 


The weight of goods carried per head of population in New South 
Wales compares favourably with that of many countries where railways 
have long been established. The total tonnage, the average per 
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inhabitant, and the receipts from goods traffic, for 1855 and subsequent 
periods, were :— 


Tonnage Per Tonnage 
Year. of Inhabi- Earnings. Year. of 
Goods. tant. Goods. 


Earnings. 


t+ 


£ | 
1855 140]... 156 || 1887| 3,339,253 
1860 55,394. 16,841 || 1888] 3,399,772 
1865 416,707 73,048 || 1889| 3,485,839 
1870 766,523 189,288 | 1890) 3,788,950 
1875 | 1,171,354 408,707 | 1891| 3,802,849 
1880 | 1,712,971 770,868 | 1892} 4,296,713 
1885 | 3,273,004 1,343,464 || 1893| 3,773,843 
1886 |  3,218°582 1,310,817 || 1894| 3,493,919 
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In connection with these figures, it is satisfactory to note that 
although all the main trunk-lines have been completed for several years, 
the volume of goods is still increasing more rapidly than the popula- 
tion, although the past two years show a slight retrogression. 

Tt is, unfortunately, impossible to subdivide the tonnage of goods 
given for the working year which ended 30th June, 1894, into any- 
thing approaching a general classification, but this can be done for the 
twelve months which closed with December, 1893. In the statement 
given below, which relates to the year in question, will be found 
particulars of the tonnage under eight broad classes, the total and 
average distance goods of each class were carried, the total revenue 
from each class, and the average revenue. per ton per mile. This last 
figure, however, does not include the terminal charges, which would 
probably increase the revenue per ton per mile by about 0°20d., or 
from 1:62d. to 1-82d. :— 


Earnings, 
exclusive of 
terminal 
charges. 


Earnings 
per ton 
per mile. 


Total 
Description of Traffic. tons 
carried. 


Average 
miles 
per ton. 


Total miles 
carried. 


Tons. Miles. Miles. £ 
Coal and shale 2,031,627 | 35,955,372 17°69 108,055 
Firewood 195,535 5,239, 257. 26°79 19,249 
Grain and flour .... 246,214 | 36,446,242 | 148:02 95,421 
Hay, straw, and chaff... 78,112 | 12,560,105 | 160°S0 23,987 
Miscellaneous & A class} 309,067 | 18,438,937 59°66 64,988 
Wool 121,791 | 33,452,570 | 274°67 346,277 
Live stock 157,273 | 37,197,711 | 236°51 311,387 
General merchandiseand 
other traffic not classi- 
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405,550 | 59,790,236 | 14743 644,796 2°58 


Average. Average. 
3,545,169 | 239,080,430 | 67°44 | 1,614,160 1°62 
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Complaints have occasionally been made that the rates for freights 
on the New South Wales railways are excessive, but the Railway Com- 
missioners point out that 80 per cent. of the total tonnage of goods is 
carried at rates varying from 045d. to 0°38d. per mile, and that the 
rates for the eight classes of goods shown in the above table have been 
reduced gradually since 1879, when they were 1:25d. for coal and shale, 
126d. for firewood, 1:27d. for grain and flour, 2-20d. for hay, straw, 
and chaff, 2-81d. for wool, 2-90d. for live stock, and 2°66d. for general 
merchandise, inclusive of terminal charges, and that an annual loss of 
about £324,000 in connection with unprofitable lines opened since 
1879 has to be provided for out of the general revenue of the railways. 
They think that these facts, together with the sparseness of population, 
and the small volume of traffic, are a suflicient reply to the complaints 
made, 


The statement which is given below shows the receipts for carrying 
goods 1 mile along the lines of the Colony. The information reaches 
back to 1872, when the charge was 3-6d., while after an interval of 
twenty years it had fallen to 1-8d, exclusive of terminal charges. Part 
of the decrease, however, is more apparent than real, inasmuch as. it 
represents a more extensive development of the mineral trade than of 
the carriage of general merchandise ; but when due allowance has been 
made on this score it will be found that the benefit to the general 
producer and consumer has been very substantial :— 


The figures just given should not be too strongly relied upon in com- 
paring one year with another, but they may safely be taken as indicating 
generally the lessened cost of carriage to persons forwarding goods by 
rail. The reduction has been most noticeable in regard to agricultural 
produce and live stock. 
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The revenue from goods traffic per inhabitant rose rapidly from the 
opening of the lines until the year 1833, when it stood at 30s. 4d., at 
which figure it remained in 1884 also. The unfavourable seasons expe- 
rienced during the subsequent years greatly affected the traffic, which 
in 1888 had fallen to 27s. per inhabitant. From that year there was 
a steady increase until in 1892 the amount stood at 32s. 11d.—the 
highest figures yet attained. In 1893, however, the amount decreased 
to 28s. 8d., and in 1894 to 30s. 10d. These are very satisfactory 
results to be achieved notwithstanding a general reduction in the 
freights :— 

Amount. Year, Amount. 
Be ECs 
11°'8 1888 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Rotiine Srock. 


The rolling stock of the New South Wales Railways, on the 30th 
June, 1894, consisted of 522 engines, 1,047 coaching stock, and 10,553 
goods vehicles, making a total of 12,122 stock, and showing an increase 
of 7 locomotives and 2 goods vehicles, and a decrease of 6 coaching 
stock, on the stock of the previous year. The number of engine miles 
run was 9,586,029, while the train miles numbered only 7,169,785. 


STarr. 


There were, altogether, 9,135 persons employed on the railways 
of the Colony, of which number 1,272 comprised the salaried staff, 
and 7,863 were on wages. For the previous year the total number 
was 9,694, of whom 1,385 were on salary and 8,309 on wages. 


Private Rartway Lives. 


Besides the Government lines enumerated, there were in 1893 four 
private lines in existence. ‘The first, from Moama to Deniliquin, forms 
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an extension of the Victorian line from Melbourne to Echuca. The 
second, from the South Australian Border to Broken Hill, is an exten- 
sion of the South Australian line from Adelaide to Cockburn. The 
other lines join the Warwick Farm and Rosehill racecourses to the main 
lines of railway at Liverpool and Clyde respectively. An extension of 
the Rosehill line as far as Dural was in course of construction in June, 
1894. The following table shows the operations of the four private 
railway lines during the year 1893 :— 


Line. 


Date 
Name. of 
Opening. 


Length 
Gauge. 

Total Capital 
Expended. 
Reserve Fund. 

Debentures 
Outstanding 
Goods Carried. 


jm. ch.) ft. in. E t £ Pay Tons, 


Deniliquin and , 
Moama 4 July, 1876/45 5 é 32,672 | 13,708 | 40,000 $ | rae 


Silverton .. -..-e| 11 Jan., 1888/35 £ 3 6 | 317,270 | 10,200 | 67,500 3 402,724 
Clyde to Rosehill ..| 27 Jan., 1888) & 4) 59,216 Bere s seals 1,350 
Warwick Farm ....] 18 June, 188¢ 0 60 8} 5,700 Earais oan ee 


The Deniliquin and Moama Company possess 4 locomotives, 6 
Sia carriages, and 62 goods carriages and vans. The Silv anton 
Company has 15 locomotives, 16 passenger carriages, and 600 goods 
vehicles. On both the R ‘osehill and the Warwick Farm lines Govern 


ment rolling-stock is used. 


Rartway ACCIDENTS. 


The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be grouped 
under three head assengers, servants of the railways, and trespassers ; 
and the accidents themselves may be classified into those arising from 
causes beyond the control of the persons injured, and those due to mis- 
conduct or want of caution. Adopting these classifications, the accidents 
during the year ended 30th June, 1894, were :— 


Railway 


Employés. | Trespassers, &e. Total. 


Passengers. 


Accidents arising. 


| 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. Injured. | Killed. | Injured, | Killed. | Injured. 
| { 


From causes beyond 
their control 

Through misconduct’ 
or want of caution 
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In the following statement particulars regarding accidents are given 
for ten years :— 


Railway 


Employés. Trespassers, &c. Total. 


Passengers. 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 


11 20 7 23 36 
20 25 14 | q 41 73 
12 18 15 | 5 | 30 63 
16 17 12 88 112 
16 27 12 J peetiall 74. 
22 103 27 | 55 176 
32 114 21 4| 60 170 
26 163 7 ); 50 228 
10 87 11 5 28 139 
7 93 13 | 28 144 


1884 

1885 .... 
1886 ..... 
Usey Sas 
1888-89 .... 
1889-90 .... 
1890-91 .... 
1891-92 .... 
1892-93 .... 
1893-94, 


H 
BINTAWOWNAH 


Total ...-s| 172} 667 | 139 94 | 384 | 1,215 
J 


TRAMWAY AND VEHICULAR TRAFFIC. 


Srate TRAMWAYS. 


The metropolitan tramways may fairly be regarded as street railways, 
and they are worked by locomotives of a special construction. In June, 
1894, there were 40} miles of steam tramways in operation in the 
metropolis, which had cost £954,035, viz., £643,051, or £19,592 per mile, 
for construction, and £310,984 for equipment, bringing the total cost 
per mile up to £23,666. A tramwty}2 miles in length, connects Enfield 
with Ashfield. This, although situated in the metropolitan area, is worked 
independently of the metropolitan system. The cost of construction was 
£12,479, and of rolling-stock £3,386, and the total cost per mile was 
therefore £8,033. A cable-tram has been in operation for a number of 
years at North Sydney. It is a little over 2 miles in length, and cost 
£94,358 for construction, £7,811 for rolling-stock, and £16,078 for 
machinery. The cost of construction was therefore £44,144, and the 
total cost, £55,320, permile. A continuation of this tramway, extending 
over another 2 miles, is worked on the electric system with overhead 
wires. The total cost of this electric tramway was £24,792, viz., 
£17,688, or £8,179 per mile, for construction, and £7,104 for machinery 
and rolling.stock, bringing the total cost per mile up to £11,464. 

Besides the metropolitan tramways, there were in June, 1894, twelve 
miles of steam tramways in operation in the Newcastle district. Their 
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cost of construction was £105,113, or £8,750 per mile, while rolling- 
stock and machinery cost £30,934, so that the total cost per mile was 
£11,325. The total length of all tramways under the control of the 
department was, therefore, 583 miles, and the total cost of construction 
and equipment £1,248,986, or £21,314 per mile. 

A cable-tram connecting the heart of Sydney with the suburb of 
Woollahra, has been opened since the last report of the Railway Com- 
missioners was issued, and figures relating to it are not yet available. 
Trials have also lately been made on the metropolitan lines with electric 
cars worked on the accumulator system. 

The net return on tramway capital has varied greatly from year to 
year. The favourable resulis of the first three years encouraged the 
belief that the metropolitan tramways would prove a source of increase 
to the general revenue of the Colony. These anticipations have now 
been realised, and for some five years the net earnings have consider- 
ably exceeded the rate of interest paid on the money borrowed for the 
construction of these works. The following table gives some interest- 
ing particulars respecting the metropolitan tramways, exclusive of the 
North Shore cable and electric tramways. In the year 1879 the tram- 
ways were open for only three and a half months, and part of that time 
were worked by horse power. The accounts since 1887, like those relat- 
ing to the railways, have been made up to the 30th June in each year :-—~ 


Car Total 
Mileage. | Earnings, | 


Length of Line. 
Interest on 


5 ZS per cent. 
1879 j 18,270 3 2,278 9" is 2,138 
1880 84.074 § y “18 | 88°38: 5,586 
1881 94 266,906 ¢ 7 5 2 10,442 
1882 2 670,649 202 : | £8,066 | 412,561 
1883 6 1,076,086 f ¢ 178,83 © 39°89 544,105 
1884 ] »242, 46 2 9 5,167 | 42° 41°56 35 7 643,111 
1885 4 00 2 oO 40°90 15,845 708,109 
1886 $ 222, 94% 2 2 | 44°42 | 39°59 24,620 
1887 Pf +220,026 201,4 2°12 | 39°63 12,657 
1888 5 2 *5 39°32 16,833 
1889 ; 1,338,386 3 0-49 | 86°95 19,741 
1890 } 1,474,646 ,517 | 30 | 36°46 41,991 
1891 Br 1,553,048 21,505 7 34°23 48,860 jE 
1892 1,613,443 9,32 9,146 * 34°09 50,176 932,907 
1893 1,681,2 30°67 66,217 947,775 
1894 37,846 250,809 206,554 | 34°6 28°53 44,265 954,085 


The fares paid on the tramways average about 1d. per mile, the lines 
being divided into sections of ,,ut 1 or 2 miles. ‘The number of persons 
using the tram-cars has not been ascertained with any exactness, as the 
tickets collected give only a partial indication of the number travelling. 
It is believed that the fares paid by passengers average 3d. a journey, 
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so that the number of journeys in the year ended June, 1894, reached the 
enormous total of 21,200,000, or about 50 for every person living in the 
metropolitan area. 

In the following table are given the revenue and expenditure on, and 
the capital invested in, all State tramways since their inception in 1879. 
The Camden-Campbelltown tramway was placed among the railways 
in 1888, and the Kogarah-Sans Souci line was similarly dealt with 
in 1889 :— 


Capital Expended. Net 

Expendi- | p, Sieh 
Total ture for meee 

Earnings. Bike | Working 
walsh Expenses. 


Total = - 
Length ] | Ai eee 
of On Lines | On Exten- | | Pacatradl 
Lines. | open for sions not | ¢ 
‘Traffic, opened, 


Miles, & £ E & 

1879 1s 22,061 cistoeetbid 22,061 4,416 
1880 43 60,218 | 61,901 8,968 18, 980 
1881 114 181, 659 83 220,318 
1882 294 39 458,145 127,124 
1833 324 E 104,686 ess 125 190,209 
3 35 83, 106,320 89,496 5 
3h 748, 508 390,728 22 s 19,246 
364 854,260 é : i! 334° 143 26,503 
1887 51 917,995 NE 5 | 22 229,772 | 211, 18,050 
1888 43h 98 3,757 4,6 3 241,838 24,209 
1889 88h ox 33 P 23% 43,568 i 21,723 
1890 395 933 § 1 "020,808 2 3 2 32 p ¢ 44,889 
1891 42) 212 1, 040, 078 2¢ OE 292,85 28 € 53,171 
1892 48 E 23,9. ae 5 : 399 ¢ 2 ‘ 56,499 
1893 49 fs 47 ¢ ¢ r 2f 2 295,36 61,559 
1804 58} | 1,248,988 9,923 23 278185 | 278 229288 | 48/911 


During the year ending with June, 1894, the total amount of wages 
paid by the Tramway Department amounted to £161,635, as against 
£157,652 in the previous year. Of this sum, £27,166 was paid to the 
Maintenance Branch, £97,577 to: the Lagbinotine Branch, and the 
Traffic Branch absorbed £36,892 

The number of men employed was 1,216, as against 1,248 in the 
previous year. The salaried staff was 38, and 1,178 were on wages. 
‘Taking railways and tramways together, the number of persons employed 
was 10,351, of whom 1,310 were on the salaried staff, and 9,041 were 
on wages. To the latter the sum of £1,149,560 was paid as wages 
during the year, being at the rate of £127 3s. per man employed. 

Any statement as to the number of persons injured on the tramways 
of the city compared with the total number of persons carried must be 
taken as approximate, as the latter is not definitely known. <A. record 
of the accidents which occurred during the year which ended on the 
30th June last shows them to have '){an 16 in number, of which 
were fatal, and 9 were cases of injury. .There were 2 fatal accidents 
and 2 cases of non-fatal accident to passengers. One servant of the 
Department was killed, and 2 were injured. Nine accidents in connection 
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with trams occurred to persons who were neither passengers nor em- 
ployés, 4 of which were fatal, and 5 non-fatal. Four of the casualties 
arose from persons entering or leaving a tram in motion; and 6 
accidents occurred to children during the year, as against only 1 in the 
previous year, and 11 in the year 1891-92. As the number of pas- 
sengers carried on the tramways is probably close on 22,000,000, and 
as the tramways for a great part of their course traverse crowded 
streets, the number of accidents cannot be considered large by any 
means. 


Private TRAMWAYS. 


The only private tramways in existence in the Colony are a line con- 
necting Broken Hill with Tarrawingie, 40 miles in length, and three 
short lines, connecting respectively Rockdale with Lady Robinson’s 
Beach, Parramatta with the Duck River, and Fassifern with Toronto 
on Lake Macquarie. A private line from the terminus of the North 
Sydney cable-tram to Gordon is in course of construction. 


VEHICLES. 


Besides the tramways the citizens of Sydney are well provided with 
other means of travelling within the city and suburban limits, as there 
are numerous omnibus and cab proprietaries. At the head of these 
stands the Sydney ‘Tramway and Omnibus Company. No tramways 
are maintained by this company, as its name would imply, but lines of 
omnibuses have been established by it in all the principal routes of 
traftic from the city to the suburbs. The plant of this Company consists 
of 1,020 horses, of which 919 are in work, the remainder, 101, being 
held in reserve. The vehicles consist of 127 omnibuses running, 18 
carriages, and 4 breaks. The Company has 149 drivers constantly at 
work, and as many as 173 other employés, including clerks, mechanics, 
grooms, stablemen, etc. There are also public vehicles belonging to 
private individuals, or small associations, plying between the city and 
some of the more distant suburbs, making a total of 290 omnibuses 
in all, 

The number of cabs and waggonettes registered and licensed by the 
Transit Commissioners, who control the metropolitan traffic with the 
exception of the tramway system, amounts to 1,531, in addition to 
which there are 649 vans and other vehicles, exclusive of 465 vehicles 
licensed by the Collector of Customs for the conveyance of bonded 
goods. The public interest is secured against exaggerated demands 
on the part of licensed cabmen, and other drivers of public vehicles, by 
a system of fares fixed on a scale liberal to the licensee, whilst not too 
high for the public to fairly pay. The drivers are placed under the 
direct control of the Transit Commissioners, who have power to obtain 
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redress from the owners of the vehicles should any just complaints be 
made against them. The following shows the number of vehicles of 
each class licensed during the year 1893, and the number of registered 
drivers :— 


Description of Vehicle. No. of License No. of License 
Vehicles. Fees. Drivers, &. Fees. 


£ 
1,434 
93 
1,794 


609 
3,930 


* Includes 15 conductors. 


POST AND TELEGRAPHS. 


In the matter of postal and telegraphic communication the Colony of 
New South Wales is liberally provided for. Not only is the intercolonial 
telegraphic system fairly perfect, but the Colony is in direct communi- 
cation with Europe and the outer world by means of the cables connect- 
ing with the various Asiatic continental telegraph lines. A submarine 
cable also connects the Colony with New Zealand, and has its Aus- 
tralian terminus within sight of the spot where Captain Cook landed 
on the shores of Botany Bay, and within a stone’s throw of the 
monument erected to the memory of La Pérouse—the unfortunate and 
gallant emulator of the great English navigator—and the tomb of 
Pére Le Receveur, the botanist attached to his staff. 


THe Post OFFice. 


From the time of the discovery of gold in the year 1851 the history 
of the post-office has been one of progress and improvement. The 
Postmaster-General was originally a non-political officer, as the Registrar- 
General and the Auditor-General are at present. In the year 1855— 
the first for which an annual report was laid before Parliament—there 
were in the Colony altogether 155 post-offices. The head office was in 
George-street, on the same site as the present edifice, but the structure 
was small and inconvenient, notwithstanding its doric columns and 
pediment in front. There were no electric telegraphs in the Colony at 
that time, and the arrivals of vessels at the Heads were signalled to the 
Observatory by means of flags and semaphores. It was in September, 
1855, that the first railway was opened in New South Wales, and prior: 
to that time the Southern and Western mails used to leave the General 
Post Office in old-fashioned mail-coaches every evening. During that. 


E 
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year the total number of miles travelled by the postal contractors, by 
coach and on horseback, was 1,023,255. The number of letters passing 
through the Post Office was 2,114,179, of which 617,041 are described 
as “foreign,” or, in other words, were addressed to places beyond the 
Colony. The number of newspapers was 2,100,989, of which 1,281,613 
were inland, and 819,376 were “foreign.” Book parcels and packets 
were not reckoned separately, but were counted as letters. Ten petitions 
to the Governor or the Council were conveyed free during the year. 
The revenue of the Department for 1855 was £24,902, and the 
expenditure was £60,221 ; while the staff numbered 223 persons in all, 
of whom 56 were attached to the office in Sydney. The annual report 
states, with something akin to pride, that the communication with 
Victoria was not less than three times a week. 

In 1893 there were 1,423 post-offices in the Colony, besides 404 
receiving offices, and the staff in connection with the Postal and Tele- 
graph Department numbered 4,845 persons, exclusive of 770 mail con- 
tractors. The postal lines for that year extended over 32,792 miles, on 
which the mails were conveyed 2,588 miles by rail and tram, 824 miles 
by steamer, 18,380 miles by coach, and 11,000 miles on horseback. The 
number of miles actually travelled by the mails was 8,784,600, being an 
increase of 215,900 over the mileage of the previous year. 

But while the number of miles travelled by the mails in 1893 was over 
eight times the number of miles travelled in 1855, the number of letters 
carried during the same period had increased nearly thirty-seven times, 
and the number of newspapers over twenty-one times. In 1893 the 
number of letters carried was 77,540,500, of which 72,237,700 were posted 
within the Colony, or 60 for every individual of the population. 
The number of newspapers was 44,927,900, of which the number posted 
in the Colony during that year was 41,401,500, or 34 per head. Packets 
and book parcels numbered 12,060,600, of which 11,361,100 were posted 
within the Colony, or about 10 per head ; while in 1858, the first year 
in which they were enumerated separately, there were only 68,564 
packets and parcels. Postal cards were first introduced in 1876, when 
the number sent was 128,786; but in 1893 no less than 850,420 were 
posted within the Colony. 

Equally marvellous progress has been made in regard to the means 
of postal communication with the United Kingdom and the continents 
of Europe and America. Instead of the unsatisfactory ocean mail 
service of 1857, which brought nominally monthly mails with news 
58 days old, there are now on anaverage nine or ten mails received and 
despatched every month. Of the seven steamship companies whose 
steamers carry mails, the Peninsular and Oriental and the Orient 
Company carry about 90 per cent. of the total mail matter, and the 
average time occupied in the conveyance of mails between London and 
Sydney by steamers belonging to these two companies is about 34 days, 
although mails have several times been delivered in 29 days. 
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The following return shows the operations of the Post Office in five- 
year periods from 1855 to 1885, and annually from that date to the 
end of 1893 :— 
ta enn aces NS LG 


Number of— Extent of Postal Lines. Cost of 
convey- 
Miles ance of 
actually mails, Income. 
travelled. | foreign 
and 
inland. 


ay, 


Tramway, 
expenditure. 


Offices. 
dsteamer. 
Approximate 


Railw 


Post-offices. 
Receiving 
Persons em- 


Miles.} Miles. | Miles. | Miles. £ £ 

* * * * | 1,023,255 | 45,412 | 24,902 
603 | 1,7574] 6,413 | 8,231 | 1,461,518 | 44,303 | 45,613 
1403] 2,528 | 9,323 | 11,992 | 2,521,212 | 49,840 | 70,985 
339 | 3,865 | 10,038 | 14,242 | 3,062,458 | 48.649 | 84,441 
435 ] 5,407 | 11,829 | 17,671 | 3,787,757 | 138,912 | 107,761 
119 891 | 8,717 | 12,819 | 22,427 | 5,246,373 | 174,238 | 194/084 
202 1,797 | 11,736 | 13,150 | 26,683 | 6,621,996 | 226,105 | 316,172 
217 | 2,307|1,948 | 12,540 | 12,606 | 27,094 | 6,891,200 | 233/723} 380,591 
263 3/2,074 | 18,305 | 12,135 | 27,514 | 7,015,600 | 264)886 | 342,094 
288 2,219 | 14,411 | 11,530 | 28,160 | 7,144,500 | 248,403 | 368,956 
305 2,263 | 14,914 | 11,541 | 28,718 | 7,299,400 | 212,725 | 395,584 | 393,609 
325 2,273 | 15,774 | 11,547 | 29,594 | 7,463,000 | 231,467 | 427,330 | 435,305 
B44 8,085 | 16,370 | 11,802 | 31,257 | 8,285,000 | 207,357 | 4437878 | 424378 
377 8,217 | 17,467 | 11,616 | 32,300 | 8,563,700 | 210,426 | 447,945 | 447,726 
404 |t4,845) 3,412 | 18,380 | 11,000 | 82,792 | 8,784,600 | 209,792 | +755,918 |+883,066 


roe 
G2 Goon 
ASH 


* Not recorded, t+ All departments under control of Postmaster-General. 


The average cost per mile of the inland mail conveyance for 1893 
was about 43d., as against 4}¢d. in 1892. 

The following return will give an idea of the magnitude of the work 
done by the Post Office of New South Wales :— 


| 
Number of Letters. Number of Newspapers. Packets and Book Parcels. 


Postal 


Year. ‘, 
Beyond Inland Beyond Toles Beyond Toland Cards, 


the Colony. | and town. | the Colony. the Colony. 

a a ee 
1855 617,041 1,497,138 819,376 1,281,613 t t 
1860 868,746 3,362,015 910,478 2,758,305 
1865 1,106,045 | 5,222,308 | 1,028,954 | 3,680,904 
1870 1,103,200 5,980,300 1,206,600 2,608,100 
1875 1,719,100 | 11,998,800 1,885,900 4,876,700 Fashice 
1880 2,776,000 | 18,956,500 11,409,800 538,360 
1885 5,328,200 | 34,023,000 987 21,579,500 iE 341,000 
1886 5,582,700 | 37,267,200 2 *25,256,100 348,700 
1887 5,624,000 | 89,221,900 7 *29,437,200 4,549,900 442,100 
1888 6,202,800 | 42,783,200 28,500,400 5,560,300 520,920 
1889 6,346,700 | 47,624,600 80,931,800 6,564,400 630,100 
1890 8,109,600 | 54,908,400 33,647,300 6,725,300 677,400 
1891 9,145,600 | 59,033,000 35,283,900 8,166,400 808,700 
1892 11,549,600 | 65,025,800 35,991,200 9,105,300 827,360 
1893 10,616,500 | 66,924,000 35,872,300 3,287,100 8,773,500 850,420 


* These figures are supplied by the newspaper proprietors, and it is believed that the numbers 
given for these years are somewhat in excess of the truth. 
t Included with letters. 


The progress exhibited by the table just given is astonishing. In 
1855 the total number of letters and newspapers, inland and foreign, 
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was only a shade over 2 millions each, whereas in 1893 the number of 
letters had grown to 77} millions, and the newspapers to nearly 45 
millions, without reckoning over 12 million packets and book parcels, 
which, in the year first mentioned, were included with the letters. 


Parcels Post. 


An Inland and Intercolonial Parcels Post was provided for by 
the amending Postal Act of 1893, and operations were commenced on 
the Ist October of that year. The number of parcels passing through 
the Post Office during the last quarter of 1893 was 63,702, viz., inland, 
38,025; from and to other Australasian Colonies, 6,240; and from 
and to places beyond Australasia, 19,437. 


Registered Letters. 


The following figures show the number of registered letters passing 
through the Post Office in each of the last ten years :— 
321,447 646,151 
354,912 
388,573 
419,388 
555,207 812,036 
The falling-off in the number of registered letters in 1893 was largely 
due to the operation of an Act which empowers the Postmaster-General 
to prohibit the delivery of mail matter to promoters of lotteries, sweeps, 
ete. 
Money Orders. 


The money order system has been in force since 1863. At the close 
of 1893 there were 603 money-order offices in existence. The total 
number of orders issued in the Colony during 1893 was 530,546, and 
their value, £1,615,885 ; while the number of orders paid in New 
South Wales was 523,747, and their value, £1,556,238. The commission 
received amounted to £19,038. 


Postal Notes. 


A system of postal notes was inaugurated on Ist October, 1893. 
The total number of notes issued and paid in New South Wales during 
the last quarter of the year was 54,896, and their value, £23,139 ; the 
number of notes issued in New South Wales and paid in other Colonies 
was 5,709, and their value, £2,339 ; and the number of notes issued in 
other Colonies and paid in New South Wales, 3,707, and their value, 
£1,487. The amount of revenue collected as poundage on notes issued 
in the Colony was £549. 

Further information in regard to the money order branch, and par- 
ticulars relating to the Post Office Savings Bank, will be found in the 
chapter on “ Accumulation.” 
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TELEGRAPHS. 


The electric telegraph was first opened to the public of New South 
Wales on 26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney to Liverpool, 
22 miles in length, was instituted. From this small beginning the 
system has increased until in 1893 there were 724 stations in the 
Colony, and 12,097 miles of line open, carrying 27,326 miles of wire in 
actual use. At the close of 1893 there were 224 miles of line (posts), 
and 1 mile of additional wire under construction. The following table 
gives a view of the business of the Electric Telegraph Department from 


1865 to 1893 :— 


Telegrams transmitted. S 
No. of i Revenue ayincea Cost of 
Stations. received. Wire construction. 


Number. Amount. 


£ £ £ 
138,785 31,362 29,769 | 2,989 | 145,446 
173,812 32,038 28,550 | 5,247] 195,545 
719,745 | 69,193 48,657 8,012 | 258,391 
1,319,537 | 123,172 84,110 13,188 | 462,226 
2,625,992 | 191,192 155,074 | 19,864 | 641,669 
2,661,126 | 184,053 158,128 20,797 | 666,028 
2,876,504 | 187,858 164,511 21,444 | 684,600 
3,410,407 | 213,869 185,965 22,219 | 704,912 
3,483,562 | 213,776 186,862 22,606 | 713,668 
3,592,519 | 222,307 193,707 23,598 | 743,698 
3,259,218 | 222,363 *198,531 24,780 | 767,872 
2,578,197 | 203,417 185,014 26,444 | 801,918 
2,375,358 | 200,137 157,482 27,326 | 820,822 


* Includes £18,667 revenue from telephones. 


The number of telegrams received and despatched during 1893, inland 
telegrams being counted once only, amounted to 2,763,546, or nearly 24 
for every individual of the population. This is exclusive of 90,145 
telegrams which passed over New South Wales lines from and to places 
outside the Colony. 


Telephones. 


The number of telephone connections in the Colony at the end of 1893 
was 2,957, inclusive of 9 telephone bureaus for public use. Of these 
connections, 2,611 were in Sydney and suburbs, and 346 in the country. 
The length of wire, distinct from telegraph wires, which are also largely 
used for the transmission of telephone messages, was 540 miles, and 
the rental received by the department during the year, £16,320, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Food Supply and Cost of Living. 


FOOD SUPPLY. 


HE soil of New South Wales is capable of producing in abundance 
most of the things necessary for the sustenance of human life, 
though the production of some of these necessaries has been almost: 
entirely neglected, while others are obtained in quantities insufficient 
for the wants of the community. Considering the comparatively high 
rate of wages which prevails, food of all kinds is fairly cheap; and 
articles of diet which in other countries are almost within the category 
of luxuries are in New South Wales largely consumed even by the 
poorest classes. 


EXPENDITURE ON Foop AND BEVERAGES. 


The cost of providing the food and the beverages other than intoxi- 
cants consumed in the Colony during the year 1893 may be set down at 
£17,086,200. This sum represents the price to the consumer, and covers 
all charges except that of cooking and preparing the food for the table. 
The expenditure on wines, spirits, and beer amounted to £4,011,800, so. 
that the total expenditure on all foods and beverages was £21,098,000, 
equal to £17 8s, 7d. annually per inhabitant, or 1]-5d. daily. Exclud- 
ing intoxicants, the yearly expenditure per inhabitant was £14 2s. 4d., 
and the average per day, 9°3d. 

The main articles of consumption in the Colony are meat and bread, 
the retail value of which equals about 42 per cent. of the total expendi- 
tureon food. The following is the approximate retail cost of the chief 
articles which enter into daily consumption :— 

£ 
2,649,290 
4,559,700 
Vegetables and fruits............ 2,769,200 
Milk, butter, cheese, ete. ...... vicendeawveuds sh cegwan 2,443,400 
Other farm produce ....seccseeeseseeeeeees meweacielyes 1,085,600 
Sugar a vedi ons 1,243,960 
Tea, coffee, etc 776,700 
Other foods and non-alcoholic beverages ass 1,558,500 


Total expenditure on food 17,086,200 
Wines, beers, and spirituous liquors .........seesse eee 4,011,800 


Total expenditure on foods and beverages ... £21,098,000 
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QUANTITIES OF Foop ConsuMED. 


The amount of each of the principal articles of consumption annually 
required by each member of the community is estimated to be as 
follows :— 


TOUPN, cxuhe sonsvestovsevienwosveresisrvervevebarsentvecvsvounvccdeuey (2d 0 OUD 
Oatmeal... .ssenvewstovers exvvores cases 42,, 
Rice vveseanee 118 ,, 
tb. 
Meat < Mutton ...... 1048 ,, CERES 29151 ,, 
Pork, &e. . DS a5 J 

SRBOUAUOOS Yi eesseieeveveutes.vectwubenere ieeatie bssedeeuiececdsves . 2065,, 
BEBE: sesecseel svursrverdsevamvencvstcsovecasensuvateusessge seeoeens 93°5 ,, 
URUILLOR: - i succveauetovbvaruen seven teks oominicuts dovsemuckvuuticty nesses 16°7 ,, 
Qheadaiivs...cieosdoriiicewert wits ceenteuuereciwh wiuean epee ove sesiy . 5:2 ,, 
78 ,, 

11°5 oz 

daly 


For the year 1894 the total demand of the Colony for the above 
classes of food was approximately :— 


MELOED svenaeveesvetavrrinss 166,900 tons. Sugar 51,600 tons. 
ETO sre svnivovenve'sven'es 2,300 ,, BAGO ccovesitestenevesvoe 9,200 ,, 
ILO Syancvsbgesoovennevee wees 6,500 ,, OBER pecwcwehs vos cease 2,900 ,, 
Beef 97,600 ,, Dear stitewstscnee niwasee 9,644,200 Ib. 
Meat < Mutton ......... 57,800 ,, CSG As OWNS 888,700 ,, 
Pork and bacon 5,200 ,, Cocoa and chocolate.. 548,700 ,, 
POWLLOOS cevscsusssbovewene, “LLGOOU 5, 


PropuctTIoN AND ImporTATION oF Foop. 


Few of these classes of food are produced in sufficient quantities in the 
Colony to meet the local demand. Thus, of 8,037,000 bushels of wheat 
required in 1893, exclusive of seed wheat, not more than 5,546,000 
bushels were produced in the Colony. Oatmeal is manufactured here, 
but is also largely imported. Rice is not produced in New South 
Wales. In the matter of meat supply the Colony would be altogether 


independent of external assistance if it were not for the preference 
The number of stock slaughtered for food during 1893 


shown to beef. 
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was 333,000 cattle, 3,229,000 sheep, and 135,000 swine. The returns 
collected show that 7,760,400 Ib. of bacon and ham were made in the 
Colony during the year. The imports of these articles were, in conse- 
quence, not large, amounting only to 484,800 lb. The demand for 
potatoes amounted to 113,700 tons, of which 80,300 tons were locally 
produced, and 33,400 tons imported. No less than 53,800 tons of sugar 
were consumed during the year. Of this amount 33,200 tons were 
manufactured from locally-grown cane, and 20,600 tons were imported, 
chiefly from Queensland. In the matter of butter and cheese the 
Colony is now quite independent of outside supplies, and in 1893 there 
were 3,161,800 lb. of butter and 123,200 Ib. of cheese made in the 
Colony available for export. Such imports of butter as took place were 
mainly from South Australia to the Broken Hill district, and the 
cheese imported (94,700 lb.) was of such kinds as are not produced in 
the Colony. Tea and coffee are not produced in New South Wales, 
although the coffee berry thrives in the North Coast district, and 
the soil and climate of part of the Colony are suitable for the cultivation 
of tea. The quantity of tea consumed in New South Wales, as well as 
in the other Australasian Colonies, is remarkably large. Coffee is not a 
favourite beverage, its consumption being only one-eleventh of that 
of tea. 


Excessive ConsuMPTION oF Foop. 


The daily energy produced by the quantity of food consumed by 
every inhabitant of New South Wales amounts to no less than 5,396 
foot tons, an energy greater than that shown for any other country for 
which figures are available, and still greater in comparison if the small 
number of women and children engaged in labourious occupations, and 
the shorter hours of labour prevailing in New South Wales, be taken 
into consideration. Professor Voit, of Munich, states that a man 
engaged in moderately hard muscular work requires daily 118 grams of 
protein, and quantities of carbohydrates and fats sufficient to yield, 
together with the protein, 3,050 calories of energy, a calorie being the 
amount of heat required to raise the temperature of 4 1b. of water one 
degree Fahrenheit. Applying the ascertained values of the various 
foods consumed in New South Wales, it is found that they are equiva- 
lent to 115 grams of protein and 3,494 calories, a quantity far in excess 
of the actual requirements, if the fact be taken into consideration that 
of the population only 40 per cent. are adult males, while 33 per cent. 
are women, and 27 per cent. children. 


CoNSUMPTION OF TOBACCO. 


The average annual consumption of tobacco in New South Wales 
amounts to 3°38 lb., a quantity larger than that consumed in the other 
Australasian Colonies, with the exception of Western Australia, and 
only surpassed in foreign countries by Holland and the United States. 
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CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 


The consumption of intoxicants has shown a continued decrease since 
1883, the total amount of proof-spirit—a measure more easily understood, 
if less scientific, than absolute alcohol—having been in each year as 


follows :—— 
Year. Gallons. . Gallons. 


1883.... “ia 1889 2°73 
1884... Sere i 1890.... he 2°68 
1885... Yeas R 1891.... seen 2°83 
1886.. fxs : 1892.... weal 2°67 
1887.. ee, qi 1893 2°67 


The state of things depicted in the foregoing table is due to a com- 
bination of causes. Four of these are most notable: the more stringent 
provisions of the Licensing Act, the decrease in the proportion of 
rougher labourers to the general community, the depression of trade, 
and the spread of teetotal principles. It would be futile to attempt 
to determine how these causes have operated individually in decreasing 
the consumption of intoxicants ; but the fact of such a decrease cannot 
be gainsaid, for the direct evidence given above is corroborated by the 
general decline in the number of arrests for drunkenness. 

Spirits.—The following table shows the consumption of spirits for 
the last six years. Of the spirits consumed in 1893, 974,034 gallons 
were imported, and only 25,950 gallons distilled in the Colony :— 


Quantity Consumed. 
———EE 


Per Inhabitants 
Gallons, Gallons, 
1,164,975 1:10 
1,159,350 1:07 
1,201,946 1:09 
1,268,368 Tt 
1,184,042 1:00 
999,984 0°83 


een 
Total. 


Beer,—The quantity of beer consumed in the Colony from 1888 to 
1893 is given below. While the quantity of colonial beer consumed in 
1888 was only 79°4 per cent. of the total, in 1893 it was 86-3 per cent., 
a fact due, not to its increased production, but to a diminution in the 
imports :— , 

Quantity Consumed. 


Year. Colonial. Imported. Total. Per Inhabitant. » 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 

9,300,000 2,413,000 11,713,000 11°01 

9,515,000 2,514,000 12,029,000 10°89 

9,504,000 2,207,000 11,711,000 10°63 

10,594,000 2,464,000 13,058,000 11°42 

10,688,000 2,201,000 12,889,000 10°91 

9,642,000 1,536,000 11,178,000 9:23 
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Wines.—The wine entering into consumption in New South Wales 
is chiefly the produce of its own vineyards. The quantity consumed is, 
however, much less than might be expected in a country so eminently 
adapted to vine culture. The consumption per inhabitant is only about 
two-thirds of that of Victoria, The quantity of Australian and foreign 
wines consumed during each of the past six years is shown below :— 

Quantity Consumed. 


Year. Australian. Foreign. Total. Per Inhabitant, 
Gallons, Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
625,359 180,502 805,861 0°76 
747,435 170,526 917,961 0°83 
640,205 161,945 802,150 0°73 
788,038 173,541 961,579 0°84 
885, 250 135,894 1,021,144 0°86 
921,579 97,551 1,019,130 0°84 


Hependiture on Intowicants.—The amount expended upon wines, 
spirits, and fermented liquors consumed in the Colony during the 
year 1893 was about £4,011,800. Of thissum £2,661,200 was the cost 
of liquors to the retailer, of which: £1,036,600 represents duty, excise, 
and license fees, and £1,624,600 the invoice price of the goods. The cost 
of working the trade and the profits of the merchants and retailers 
therefore came to £1,350,600. The expenditure on liquors per in- 
habitant amounted to £3 6s, 3d. during the year. The total amount 
expended annually since 1888 on intoxicants, together with the amount 
per inhabitant, is shown in the following table :— 


‘otal Cost o Cost p: 
Year. ee Tababitant, 
£ me eke | 
4,680,000 410 5 
4,765,000 49 4 
4,774,000 46.8 
4,905,400 459 
4,713,900 3:19 10 
4,011,800 3 6 3 


Strength of Intowicants.—It is popularly supposed that Australian 
wines and beers are not heavily charged with spirit as compared with the 
imported articles. This belief is erroneous. Several descriptions of 
Australian wines have a natural strength of 30 per cent. of proof spirit, 
while from analyses recently made it would appear that the strength 
of these wines offered for sale varies from 24 to 37 per cent. of spirit. 
On the same authority it was stated that imported beers ranged from 
13°88 to 15:42 per cent. in the case of English, and from 9-58 to 11:76 
per cent. of proof spirit in Lager, while the local manufacture varied 
according to the make from 11:21 to 15:12, the average being 13-75 
per cent. It is understood, however, that since the imposition of 
excise duties on colonial beer in 1887, the strength of the article has 
been somewhat reduced, and does not now average more than 13 per 
cent. of proof spirit. 
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COST OF LIVING. 


An estimate of the yearly expenditure of the population of New 
South Wales in 1893 brings out a total of £53,793,600. The expendi- 
ture distributed under the principal heads was as follows :— 


£ 
Food and non-alcoholic beverages 17,086,200 
Fermented and spirituous liquors .. 4,011,800 
Tobacco .. 1,434,300 
Clothing and drapery . .. 8,391,600 
Furniture eee 805,900 
Rent or value of buildings used as dwellings ... .. 5,717,700 
Locomotion .. 1,705,600 
Fuel and light «+ 1,797,300 
Personal attendance, service, and lodging .... ... 8,818,000 
Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing 1,427,800 
Religion, charities, education (not including State expenditure) 716,400 
Art and amusement .... 1,595,900 
Books, newspapers, &c ote 765,400 
State services, postage, telegrams, succession dues ver 743,100 
Household expenses not included elsewhere ... 2,814,600 
Miscellaneous expenses 1,482,000 


£53,793,600 


The expenditure for the year amounted to £44 8s, 9d. per head, 
or at the rate of 2s. 54d. per day. The daily expenditure may be thus 
distributed :— 


Proportion 
of Expenditure. 


318 


Pence per day. 


Rent 
Direct taxes 
Sundries (including intoxicants) 


The annual expenditure per inhabitant in New South Wales is larger 
than in any European or American country. In the United Kingdom 
it amounts to £29 14s. 9d., and is equivalent to 127 days’ earnings, 
while in this Colony 96 days’ earnings are sufficient to pay for all the 
food and beverage consumed, the year being reckoned as 300 working 
days. In other words, while in New South Wales the cost of food and 
drink is only 31:8 per cent. of earnings, it amounts to 42:2 per cent. in 
the United Kingdom. 


Reta Prices or CoMMODITIES. 

The area of New South Wales is so extensive, and the population, 
except on the sea-board, so scattered, that the determination with any 
exactness of the average prices of the various commodities consumed 
is a matter of no little difficulty. No attempt has, therefore, been made 
to ascertain the average for the Colony, and in the following pages the 
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prices refer to the metropolitan markets alone. In the following 
table the average retail prices of the principal articles of diet are shown 
for every fifth year from 12860 to 1890, and for every year since 1890 :— 


. MQ. 

2 gee | se as 4S 3 Se |e,s| ss 

Age BAB) As | 6a | ne & eg |a 6) Ra 

d. Ges asides | Boxer erdt:"|'es-d., ae uds [Ba On sence 

64 4-1 Y 6) 1-10) be) 2° 31-7, 6 2 LON Te 
7k BoB Be Oo ee 2 ON Sh 0! td 7 iOeags 
34 3411310 6 4:/2°015 013 4) 0 104 
3 33/1 3/0 9] 44/1 9/5 6/4 3/0 9% 
3 33 |}010)0 7 SN Va aN Ta es Sil ie al 
HS 44/1 9/1 0 Se eon ho 1671 o bl) Ome 
3h 4 11 0)0 8| 3k;1 6/6 0)310)1 04 

3 See O79 347) 2:07) 6: 600) 2119000 

34 £9 eager 07-8 Sede HB Nhe Os to an RORGD) 

3x fo “| 1 TR OS | aes 6) Fehrs | raerOn onal 

Br 3 Ge |e 3 ict 3 Fr 853) Saez 
A) Fi 8m og a 3a 8 nea | ge | ga& 
s. d. d. a. liad. a. jierd. dd. |. (daglit od. ead. 
IES} 5 Giese 213 647 7 | Lisa? 13 | 5° 0 
Sia "6 3 4 ctw 14;2 0 4 0.8|2 6/6 6 
ra ist Gia 3 4 ee 1 1 4 4 OR Wie £3) |e 
Oil: 6 3 On plese 14)3 0 3) OS Rare 100173. 9 
-|1 4 3 3 ihe of | 2 0 3 0 542 0;4 0 
ald, 10 3 3) elena oz | 2 0 3/0 643 0/6 0 
rr. 6 4 3 2 0 1 2 9 34/0 5|4 0/6 0 
Sele 6 3 24;2 0 Ue Od.) 34/0 5/4 0/6 0 
Bn 6: ‘3 24/110] 02/2 9] 3 |0 4414 0/6 0 
We 0Gi|) 98 2/110] of/2 9! 3 |0 4314 0/6 0 


In the quotations of prices in the foregoing tables the figures given 
are those charged in the shops throughout the metropolitan district. It 
is quite possible that produce of all kinds may have been bought at 
cheaper rates than those stated; but the figures will be found to 
represent the fair average rates, having regard to the class of goods 
consumed. It is of importance to take into consideration the quality 
of the produce consumed, for very considerable changes, in the direction 
of improvement, have taken place in this respect. ‘The retail prices are 
those actually paid from day to day, irrespective of the nominal whole- 
sale rates of the commodities in the Sydney markets, 

A consideration of retail prices would not be complete without a state- 
ment of the price-level in different years. This can be given for foods ; 
but at present the data are hardly sufficient to establish an exact series 
of price-levels, taking into consideration all the elements of ordinary 
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expenditure. The information in regard to foods is given below, the 
assumption being made that the quantities entering into consumption 
were the same formerly as at the present day. This assumption, how- 
ever, is in some respects erroneous; but there appears to be no other 
means within reach to effect a juster comparison. Sugar, tea, coffee, 
butter, cheese, and potatoes, are now more largely used than (say) prior 
to 1870; but bread, or other forms in which flour is used, and meat, 
are not consumed so largely. However, when full allowance is made on 
this score, the following table will still be found to approximate closely to 
the truth. The price-level is calculated on the prices ruling for wheat, 
oatmeal, rice, beef, mutton, bacon, butter, sugar, tea, and potatoes :— 
Price level of principal 


Period. articles of consumption. 

we et ee = 5 REE 

1887-93 prices Prices prior to 

= 1,000. 1821=1,000. 
Prior to 1821 1,606 1,000 
1821 ,, 1837 1,446 900 
1838 ,, 1842 1,462 910 
1843 ,, 1852 919 572 
1853 ,, 1858 1,676 1,044 
1859 ,, 1862 1,461 910 
1863 ,, 1876 1,133 705 
1877 ,, 1886 1,087 677 
1887 ,, 189% 1,000 623 


The figures given above do not, of course, represent the whole case, as 
the earnings of labour should also be made a factor in the comparison. 
This question, however, involves a consideration of many things for 
which there is no place in a volume of this kind. The matter is dealt 
with at length in the “Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 
1893,” and in previous editions of the same work. 


House Rens. 


The rents paid for dwellings form a large deduction from the earnings 
of the manual labour class in any community. Inquiries have been set 
on foot in order to establish, as far as possible, the relation between 
wages and rents ; but these inquiries have not yet advanced sufficiently 
to enable an opinion to be expressed in other than general terms. — In 
the city of Sydney dwellings occupied by the labouring classes yield 
rents as follows :—Three rooms, 9s. 6d. per week, or at the rate of 3s, 2d. 
per room; four rooms, 11s. per week, or 2s. 9d. per room; and five 
rooms, 13s. 4d. per week, or 2s. 8d. per room. Dwellings of more than 
five rooms are not often occupied by labouring-class families, unless there 
are grown-up sons and daughters who contribute to the family earnings. 
In the suburbs of Sydney houses of the kind referred to bring somewhat 
lower rents, the ratio varying between 2s. 4d. and 2s. 8d. per room, 
while in the provincial towns, except in exceptional cases, rents are 
still lower, varying from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per room. 
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Speaking generally, the deduction from a labourer’s income for rent 
amounts to 25 per cent., which, from whatever point it is viewed, must 
be regarded as excessive. Two circumstances have conjoined to make 
the rents in the metropolis high—perhaps higher when all things are 
considered than obtains in. any of the other metropolitan cities of 
Australasia—the price of land, and the rate of interest expected by 
property holders. As regards the former there can hardly be any 
question that land in and about Sydney has been maintained at a 
fictitious value for many years, and recent events have shown that much 
more reasonable prices for unimproved lands will obtain in the future. 
The interest expected by property-holders has been until recently from 
7 to 10 per cent., free from outgoings. Since the year 1891 a decided 
fall has taken place, and a much lower return from house property is 
now readily accepted. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The average wholesale prices of the principal kinds of milling pro- 
duce, feed grains, root crops, and fodder, for each of the last ten years, 
are given in the following statements. The averages for the different 
years are calculated from monthly averages, irrespective of the quan- 
tities sold in each month. It would be well if this qualification were 
borne in mind, as the apparent average obtained by dividing the sum of 
the prices of each month by twelve may, and in some instances does, 
differ from the true average obtained by taking into account the total 
sold at each price. The prices given are those quoted by the middle- 
men, and not those obtained by the producers :— 


Milling Produce. Feed Grains. 

ear, Wheat, Flour. | Bran, | Pollard. | Barley. Oats, Maize. 

» 
Pp 

ens |. RICO rena” emma sf eeatel. hi geomet Gaeeet 
s. d. S$) ad d. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
3 10 9 5 0 124 13 3.3 210 4 9 
3 64 9 2 6 123 124 3.2 2 52 3 8 
4 3 1015 0 134 14 Jw?4 > ap 3 6 
3 10 Po TA6 8? 8} 3° 2 ee 3 8 
4 2 10 0 0 104 92 3.0 Data f 3.0 
4 7 11 12. 6 ll 12 * 3 1 3 4 
3 64 9 7 6 74 8 2 11 2 0 3 7h 
4 5 Ti 0.36 93 94 Pagar b 1 103 2 7% 
4 6 iT 0 @ 114 114 3° 2 Ve Sil 
3 6s} 816 2 8} 82 | 3 04] 2 8 3 94 


* No quotations. 
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Root Crops. Fodder. 


Hay. Chaff. 


Potatoes. | Onions, Straw. Oaten. 
Oaten or Lucerne. 


Wheaten. Prime. | Medium. 


Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. 
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* No quotations, 


Poultry. Bee Produce. 


Butter. | Cheese.} Bacon. 
Ducks. | Geese. |Turkeys! Honey. | Wax. 


Per Per Per - 
Per Ib. | Per Ib. | Per Ib. pair. | pair. | pair. Per lb. | Per lb. 
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33 


The prices of the items set forth in the tables here given are deter- 
mined by the local, or at all events the Anstralasian, demand, wheat, 
of course, being an exception, its price being fixed by that ruling in 
the markets of the world. The prices of pastoral and other raw pro- 
duce, which forms so large a proportion of the exports of the Colony, are 
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not sensibly affected by local consumption. The following figures show 
the average wholesale current prices of pastoral produce, etc., for the 
year 1893 :— 
Commodity. Price. 
8s. 4d. 
8s. 4d. 
34d. 


Merino, washed 94d. to 114d. 
# scoured 13d. to 174d. 
A greasy, good average to superior ......... 7d. to 10d. 
Crossbred, greasy, good superior “ei. 74d. to 9d. 
Skirtings, scoured ere 10d. to 124d. 
an greasy 5d. to 74d. 
Sheepskins— 
Full wool 43d. 
Medium a 32d. 
23d. 


2d. 


Cattle, heavy 28d. 

>» medium . a lid. 

», Others es 14d. 
28d. to 60d. 


Leather skins — 
Calves 3d. to 24d. 
Kangaroo, extra large .. e Z 40s. 
other 2s, to 30s. 


Fur skins— 
Opossum Is. to 20s. 
Platypus ae S¢ 9d. to 27s, 

6d. to 2s. 6d. 


Horse, mane kK 7d. to 13d. 
9) ) tail 9d. to 134d, 
Ox, clean tail .. 8d. to 102d. 
s, Stumps ia 2d. to 6d. 
Shank bones 80s. 
47s. 6d. 
per 100 2s. to 37s. 6d. 


per ton 40s. to 70s. 


£20 to £21 5s, 
£19 15s. to £21. 
£18 15s. to £20 5s. 
Wattle bark— 


Good £5 10s. 
£2 10s, to £4 15s. 


33d. to 5d. 
24d, to 34a 
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Price LeEveEts. 


The total value of the exports of the Colony is greatly affected hy 
the prices obtained for certain leading lines of raw produce, of which 
wool, silver, and coal are the most important. In the following table 
the price-level of domestic exports is given for twenty-four years, 
beginning with 1870. In order to ascertain the price-level, all the 
principal articles of domestic produce have been taken, and the prices 
of 1893 have been applied to the quantities of each of the other years, 
and the result compared with the actual total of such year, the level of 
the year being ascertained by dividing the actual value into the value 
which would have been obtained had the prices of 1893 prevailed. 
The average for 1893 is assumed to be 1,000, the price-level or index 
numbers of the other years being as shown in the following table. 
In order to further facilitate comparison of different years, the average 
of the five years 1870-4 has been assumed to be 1,000, and the prices of 
other years have been adjusted to that basis. In compiling the price- 
level of exports, only articles of insignificant value have been omitted 
from consideration, and in no year has the value of articles included 
formed less than 85 per cent. of the total exports, while in some years 
the proportion rises as high as 95 per cent., the average of all years 
being above 90 per cent. It is considered that this system enables a 
truer estimate of the relative prices to be obtained than that of 
selecting the prices of certain articles without giving due weight to the 
quantities of such articles exported :— 


Exports. 


1870-4 prices, 1893 prices, 


1870-4 prices, 1893 prices, 
= 1,000, = 1,000. 


| 
Price-level. ene ca Price-level. 
| 
| = 1,000. = 1,000. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


1,075 | 1.822 || 1883 : 1,568 
980 | 1660 || 1884 1.556 
1,038 1,758 |) 1885 1,366 
1,028 1,743 | 1886 1.313 
1,027 | 1,739 || 1887 | 1,350 
972 1,646 || 1888 2 | 1,310 
891 | 1,509 1889 1,330: 


887 | 1,503 
921 | 1,561 
903 1,530 
897 1,520 


1890 1,284 
- 1891 1,167 
1892 5 1,105: 
1893 1,000 


1870 879 1,489 | 1882 1,556 


The years comprised in the foregoing table divide themselves into 
four periods. From 1870 to 1876 the average level at 1870-4 prices 
was 1,000; in 1877 prices fell, and for the next eight years averaged 


Q 
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about 908; in 1885 prices again experienced a heavy fall, averaging 
for six years 782; and since 1890 there has been a further heavy fall, so 
that the index number for 1893 was 590, being actually the lowest 
touched during over forty years. 

The chief articles of domestic export are wool, coal, shale, live-stock, 
tin, silver, silver-lead and ore, copper, skins, tallow, and leather. Other 
articles have also been exported to considerable value in times past, but 
their importance has disappeared, or is lost in comparison with that of 
the products just named. 

Wool and coal have contributed to much of the wealth of the Colony, 
and the fluctuation in their prices has had a very marked effect on the 
condition of trade. The price-level of these commodities has been com- 
puted for the period which is covered by the general table just given. 
Tt will be seen that the fluctuations in the value of both wool and coal 
have been more marked than those in the value of the general exports, 
but the same tendency to fall is clearly enough discernible :— 


Wool and Coal. 


Wool. | Coal. 
Year. Price-level. |) Price-level. 
. At 1893 —— |! 4 0 ss At 1893 — 
Actual value. prices, 1893 Price Actual value. prices. 1893 Price 
= 1,000. = 1,000, 
£ £ £ £ 
1870 2,741,141 »751,528 1,565 267,681 182,842 1,464 
OR 


1 
1871 4,748,160 | 2,257,803 2,103 265,690 161,710 1,643 
1872 3,342,900 | 1,854,077 1,803 307,861 205,241 1,500 
1873 4,248,259 | 2,271,794 1,870 526,089 322,556 1,631 
1874 5,010,125 | 2,722,894 1,840 632,247 | 361,284 1,750 
1875 5,651,643 | 3,129,370 1,806 671,483 | 522,149 1,286 
1876 5,565,173 | 3,207,593 1,735 625,211 397,970 1,571 
1877 5,256,038 | 3,179,696 1,653 648,977 349,476 1,857 
1878 5,723,316 | 3,650,074 1,568 708,406 | 440,825 1,607 
1879 6,491,198 | 3,879,975 1,673 694,707 507,456 1,369 
1880 8,040,625 | 4,749,335 1,693 425,299 313,411 1,357 
1881 7,149,787 | 4,240,680 1,686 417,530 | 343,929 1,214 
1882 7,433,091 | 4,469,688 1,663 647,033 | 411,861 1,571 
1883 9,598,761 | 5,679,740 1,690 $29,662 | 562,102 1,476 
1884 8,953,100 | 5,288,305 1,693 931,045 766,923 1,214 


1885 7,246,642 | 5,078,235 1,427 966,663 | 933,072 1,036 
1886 7,028,596 | 5,308,607 1,324 947,002 | 750,398 1,262 
1887 8,911,155 | 6,547,506 1,361 960,539 | 858,391 1,119 


1888 9,089,776 | 6,976,037 1,303 || 1,064,472 | 1,051,850 1,012 
1889 10,620,636 | 7,736,250 1,373 || 1,279,271 942,720 1,357 
1890 8,991,396 | 6,997,195 1,285 987,173 | 987,173 1,000 
1891 11,036,018 | 9,706,260 1,137 || 1,306,306 | 1,193,269 1,095 
1892 10,211,456 | 9,150,050 1,116 || 1,028,395 | 939,174 1,095 
1893 9,675,061 | 9,675,061 1,000 814,929 | 814,929 1,000 


ee o_o. 
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A similar table showing the actual value of silver exported during 
each year since 1884, together with the value at 1893 prices, and the 
index number of each year, is given below :— 


Silver. 
* ‘a ice-level— 
Year. Actual yalue. c ecole 1508 hoes SOL 
£ 5 
SSA Ah delscccmassdssc nesses 142,954 102,771 1,391 
1885 mere 266,813 199,561 1,337 
1886 492,029 383,798 1,282 
1887 574,410 467,380 1,229 
1888 1,142,405 966,502 1,182 
1889 1,971,198 1,671,924 1,179 
1890 .. 2,762,554 2,060,070 1,341 
1891 .. 3,619,589 2,900,312 1,248 
1892 .. 2,477,836 2,260,799 1,096 
1893 3,031,720 3,031,720 1,000 


From the table on page 241, it will be seen that the purchasing power 
of money has steadily increased since 1870-4, so that 20s. in 1893 
would purchase the same articles of domestic export which in 1884 
would have cost 31s., and in 1875, 35s. From this it must not be 
inferred that the Colony is altogether a loser by the fall in the prices of 
its exports, because the power of those exports to purchase imports 
must also be taken into consideration. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to consider also the price-level of imports. This is given for the 
same years and in the same manner as the price level for the exports 
shown in the table on page 241. 


Imports. 
Price-level. Price-level. 
Year. Ta ae ee ae maT Year. 
1870-4 prices 1893 prices 1870-4 prices 1893 prices 
= 1,000. = 1,000. | Saesuuee ape 

1870 966 1°365 1882 855 1,207 
1871 970 1,370 1883 859 1,227 
1872 1,014 1,430 1884 862 1,217 
1873 1,030 1,455 1885 790 1,097 
1874 1,020 1,441 1886 776 1,096 
1875 962 1,360 1887 783 1,106 
1876 944 1,333 1888 779 1,106 
1877 908 1,283 1889 812 1,146 
1878 900 1,272 1890 804 1,136 
1879 862 1,218 1891 767 1,084 
1880 868 1,226 1892 736 1,040 
1881 859 1,214 1893 708 1,000 
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It may be said generally that the fall in prices was somewhat in favour 
of the exports up to the year 1889. Since then the exports have fallen 
away on the average values at a much more rapid rate than the imports. 
A clearer view of the operation of the fall in prices will be obtained 
from the table which is given below, showing the price-levels of 
imports of merchandise for home consumption, and exports of domestic 
produce, for periods of five years, with the relative fall per cent. :— 


Imports and Exports. 


Imports. Exports. 
Period. Average of Decline in Average of Decline in 
five years, prices in five five years, prices in five 

1870-4, years, 1870-4, years, 

| prices = 1,000. per cent. prices = 1,000. | per cent. 
1870-74 BEOOQ Ajo cts 22000 - i ‘hie Someta 
1875-79 .... 915 85 940 60 
1880-84 .... 861 5°9 913 2°99 
1885-89 788 85 787 13'8 
1890-93 754 4°3 672 14°6 


Tt will be seen that, assuming the index number of the five years 
1870-4 to be 1,000, the fall in the succeeding five years was 8'5 per cent. 
for the imports as compared with 6-0 per cent. for the exports. The 
average value of the imports for the five years ending with 1884 was 
5-9 per cent. less than in the preceding quinquennial period, whereas 
the difference in the value of the exports was 2°9 per cent.; nevertheless, 
the index number for 1885-9 for both imports and exports was practi- 
cally the same figure, 787. As already mentioned, the fall for the 
period which has since elapsed has been much more heavy in regard 
to the exports than for the imports. 

New South Wales, in common with the other Australasian Colonies, 
is chiefly affected by the fall in prices because it is a debtor country. 
Certain calculations which have been made show that the annual charge 
payable by the State on its indebtedness to British and foreign creditors 
is £1,985,000, while the earnings of investments made in the Colony 
by private perscns, or drawn by absentees, amount to £3,097,000 per 
annum. As the whole of the interest on Government and municipal 
loans has to be paid by exports irrespective of the fall in prices, and as 
a large portion also of the interest payable to private investors is in the 
same category, the fall is a matter of very serious importance to these 
Colonies, viewed as debtor States. Fortunately the increase of produc- 
tion in New South Wales as compared with the population has been so 
great as to counteract the fall in prices; but it is hardly possible to 
believe that the probable increase of production will compensate the 
Colony for a continued fall at the alarming rate at which the decline 
has taken place during the past four years. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Instruction and Religion. 


EDUCATION. 


HE Public Instruction Act at present in force in New South Wales 
provides for the establishment and maintenance of Public Schools 
to afford primary instruction to all children, without sectarian or class 
distinction ; Superior Public Schools, in which additional lessons in 
the higher branches may be given ; Evening Public Schools, with the 
object of instructing persons who may not have received the advantages of 
primary education ; and High Schools for boys and girls, in which the 
course of instruction shall be of such a character as to complete the 
Public School curriculum, or to prepare students for the University. 
The Act also permits of the establishment of Provisional Schools, and 
the appointment of itinerant teachers in remote and thinly-populated 
districts. In all State Schools the teaching is strictly non-sectarian, 
but secular instruction is held to include general religious teaching, as 
distinguished from dogmatical or polemical theology. One hour each 
day, however, may be set apart for religious instruction, to be given in 
a separate class-room by a clergyman or religious teacher of any per- 
suasion to the children of the same persuasion whose parents do not 
object to their receiving religious instruction. To some extent this 
provision has been taken advantage of by several of the denominations. 
The returns for 1893 show that during the year clergymen or repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England paid 12,950 visits, and the clergy 
or representatives of the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales 
2,232 visits to State Schools, for the purpose of imparting religious 
instruction. 

Parents are required by the Act to send their children between the 
ages of 6 and 14 years to school, either public or private, for at least 
seventy days in each half-year, unless just cause of exemption can. be 
shown; and penalties are provided for breaches of this provision. 
Although education is compulsory, however, it is not altogether free, for 
parents are required to pay a weekly fee of 3d. per child attending State 
schools, but not exceeding 1s. in all for the children of one family. 
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Power is given to the Minister of Public Instruction, or the local board 
appointed under the Act, to remit the fees when it is shown that the 
parents are unable to pay. Except in evening schools, the fees are not 
the property of the teacher, but are paid into the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. Children attending school are allowed to travel free by rail. 


Great as has been the material progress of the Colony, the intellectual 
advancement has been much more rapid. At the Census of 1881, out of 
751,468 persons enumerated, there were 195,029, or very nearly 26 per 
cent., unable to read; while at the Census of 1891, out of a population 
of 1,123,954 persons exclusive of aborigines, only 244,848, or 21°8 per 
cent., were returned as unable to read. Included in the number just 
given there were 163,529 children of 4 years and under, so that there 
were only 81,319 persons of 5 years of age and over, or 7 per cent. of 
the population, who were unable to read—a very small proportion 
when it is remembered that this number includes Chinese, Polynesians, 
and others. Another gauge of educational progress will be found in the 
records of the marriage registers signed by marks. The earliest official 
record of marriages was for the year 1857, when out of 5,804 persons 
married, 1,646, or 28:4 per cent., were unable to sign the register. In 
1893 the number who signed with marks was only 335, or 2:2 per cent. 
of the 15,498 persons married. Of these 335 persons, also, a large 
number were not born in New South Wales, but arrived in the Colony 
too late in life to avail themselves of its educational system. 


In 1898 the public and private schools in the Colony, excluding the 
University, numbered 3,303, and 7,323 teachers were engaged therein. 
The gross enrolment of scholars was 256,153, and the average attendance, 
163,717, or, including children in reformatories, industrial schools, and 
charitable institutions, 164,853. The proportion of children of school 
age attending school shows a steady improvement from year to year, 
the gross enrolment in 1893 being actually in excess of the number of 
children between 6 and 14 years of age, owing to the number under 
and above the compulsory school age receiving education. 


Owing to the sparseness of the population in nearly all the country 
districts of the Colony, the compulsory clauses of the Instruction Act 
cannot be strictly enforced. Nevertheless, the number of children 
growing up in absolute ignorance is by no means great, and though the 
proportion of such children cannot be even approximately determined, 
there is sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion that it is steadily 
decreasing. At the Census periods of 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891, the 
proportions of every 10,000 children of 5 years of age and under 10 who 
could read and write, could read only, and who were unable to read, 


were as follow :— 
1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
2,258 3,461 4,383 5,377 
3,151 2,744 1,969 1,368 
4,591 3,795 3,648 3,255 
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Taking the children of 10 and under 15 years, the comparison is still 
more satisfactory :— 


1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Read and write 6,665 7,661 8,794 9,705 
Read only rae 1,824 1,291 614 143 
Unable to read 1,048 592 152 


The steady decrease in the proportion of illiterate children from 1861 
to 1871, and from 1871 to 1881, is plainly visible from the above tables, 
and the Census of 1891 shows that this satisfactory decrease has since 
continued. 


SraTe SCHOOLS. 


The number of schools under the direct control of the Department of 
Public Instruction in 1893 was 2,520, forming 2,744 departments thus 


classified :— 
Departments, 
High Schools 5 
Superior Public Schools... rs 241 
Primary Public Schools... 
Provisional Schools 
Half-time Schools 
House-to-House Schools 
Evening Schools 


The schools provided accommodation for 229,004 pupils, being an 
inerease of accommodation for 10,262 pupils more than the number 
provided for in 1892. The corrected gross enrolment of children was 
210,277 ; the mean quarterly enrolment was 186,327 ; and the average 
attendance, 128,322. The average quarterly enrolment of children per 
school was 74, and the average attendance of pupils per school, 51. 
The average attendance of children during the last two quarters of the 
year was considerably lower than that for the corresponding periods of 
1892, owing to the epidemics of diphtheria and measles which visited 
the Colony. 

The teachers employed during the year numbered 4,527, of whom 
2,304 males and 2,223 werefemales. The staff comprised the following 


grades :— 
Males. Females. Total. 
Principal teachers 1,635 
Mistresses of Departments AS 
Assistants 199 
Students in Training Schools... 54 
Pupil-teachers 399 
Work mistresses Sac 
High School teachers 17 


2,304 
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The average number of pupils per teacher, on the basis of the mean 
quarterly enrolment, was 41, and the average attendance of children 
per teacher, 28. 

The curriculum of the public schools on the Colony provides merely 
for imparting to children a sound course of primary education, and the 
elements of those sciences which form the basis of higher courses of 
education, scientific or technical. The State provides separately the 
necessary facilities for acquiring technical knowledge under a system of 
training recently introduced. The Kindergarten system has been 
introduced fully into 5 of the schools, and partially into 37 others, 
and between 10,000 and 11,000 children are receiving this kind of 
instruction. 

The supply of teachers is obtained from three sources—the two 
training colleges, ex-pupil teachers who do not enter a training college, 
and young persons, not less than 18 years of age, who have mostly been 
educated in the Public Schools of the Colony, and who undergo a short 
course of training under qualified teachers. Few teachers trained 
outside the Colony find employment under the Department. At the 
Fort-street Training School for males 54 students attended the course 
of training during the year. Of these, 3 were seniors in their third 
year, 23 seniors in their second year, and 28 juniors admitted at the 
beginning of 1893. It is proposed to erect a residential college for the 
training of male students within the University, and plans for the 
necessary buildings have been prepared and approved of. There will 
be accommodation for 50 students, with lecture and class-rooms, 
dining-hall, dormitories, etc., and a residence for the Principal. The 
cost is estimated at £37,500. At the Hurlstone Training School for 
female students there were 54 training in 1893, of whom 23 were senior 
or second-year students, and 31 were juniors admitted during the year. 
The pupilteachers in the Department are carefully selected, and are 
taken on probation for three months before they are permanently 
employed. lf they are then approved, they have to serve a term of 
four years, when, if successful in passing the necessary examinations, 
they may be taken into one of the Training Schools. 

The number of teachers in the service of the Department during 
1893 was, as already shown, 4,527, being 109 less than the number at 
the end of 1892. The cause of the reduction was the policy of retrench- 
ment carried out in the Department during the year in consequence of 
the unsatisfactory state of the public finances. The teachers obtain 
promotion only after passing a series of examinations, which are so 
framed as to efficiently test their progress in general capacity. There 
are ten classes of male teachers in charge of schools or departments, 
their emoluments ranging from £103 to £380 per annum, including 
residence ; unclassified teachers in charge of provisional schools receive 
from £68 to £91; assistant teachers are paid at rates varying from 
£142 to £237 ; and pupil-teachers from £40 to £68 per annum. Female 
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teachers in charge of schools or departments are paid from £160 to 
£285 per annum, including value of residence; assistant teachers’ 
salaries vary from £108 to £160 ; and pupil-teachers receive from £23 
to £46 per annum. Work mistresses’ salaries range from £86 to £114 
per annum. 


The local supervision of the public schools of the Colony is placed in 
the hands of School Boards appointed in the various districts of the 
Colony under the provisions of the Public Instruction Act. These 
Boards are supposed to exercise a general oversight in regard to the 
Public Schools in their districts, but they cannot interfere with the 
internal discipline or management of the schools, which remains under 
the direct control of the Minister of Public Instruction and the 
inspectors and other officers of his Department. 


The cost per child in average attendance at the public schools in 
1893 was £5 11s. 5hd., of which 17s, 7d. was expended on school 
premises, £4 5s. 84d. on the maintenance of schools, and 8s. 2d. on 
administration, including the amount paid as retiring allowances. In 
consequence of the retrenchment in the Department, the cost was less 
than in 1892, when it reached £5 15s. 10d. The expenditure per child 
in average attendance has for a number of years been very considerably 
less than it was for the first few years after 1880, when the present 
Act became law, as school-houses had to be built, teachers to be trained, 
and the whole machinery for providing schools and teachers to be 
started in many parts of the country where there were none but 
denominational schools, and frequently no educational estabiishments at 
all. Itmay be expected that the cost will not at any time greatly exceed 
the present figures, as the school-houses have been erected with due 
regard to the increase in the number of scholars which must be expected 
ina young and growing Colony. Most of the school-buildings, too, are 
of a character that would do credit to the most advanced countries in 
the world, the greatest care having been taken to have them replete 
with all the improvements which the experience of centuries has sug- 
gested in older communities. 


The total amount expended by the State in 1893 was £715,219, or 
11s. 10d. per head of population, as against £768,395, or 13s. per head, 
in 1892. Of the sum expended during the year, £112,855 was for 
school premises, and £602,364 for the maintenance of schools, including 
administration. The school-fees received during the year amounted to 
£73,268, leaving a net sum of £641,951 expended by the State in 1893, 
as compared with £690,870 in the previous twelve months. It will be 
seen that the amount directly contributed by parents towards the 
education of their children is but a small proportion of the total cost, 
forming, for each child in average attendance, 11s. 5d. in 1893 and 11s. 
8d. in 1892 out of an average cost of £5 11s. 6d. and £5 15s. 11d. 
respectively. 
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The average number of free scholars in 1893 was 12,138, comprising 
6,249 boys and 5,889 girls, equal to a percentage of 9:4 of the average 
attendance. It is explained by the Minister, in his annual report, that 
leniency in regard to fees was exercised during the year on account of 
the distress existing throughout the Colony. 

At the close of 1893 there were in operation 629 savings banks in 
connection with the public schools, as compared with 619 at the close 
of 1892, and the deposits for the year amounted to £9,912. For 
current use the sum of £8,418 was withdrawn, and £2,725 was trans- 
ferred to the accounts of children with the Government Savings Bank. 
The sum remaining to the credit of the depositors in the school banks at 
the end of the year was £6,079. The object aimed at in establishing 
these banks is to inculeate practically the principles of economy while 
yet the minds of the children are susceptible of deep impressions. 


DENOMINATIONAL AND PrivatTE SCHOOLS, 


The number of private schools in the Colony, the number of teachers 
engaged therein, and the number of scholars enrolled, during 1893, 
were :— 

Schools, Teachers, Scholars. 
Undenominational 1,182 10,780 
Roman Catholic 5 1,359 31,299 
Church of England 178 2,838 
Wesieyan Methodist 2 235 
Presbyterian é 195 
Primitive Methodist 18 
Lutheran ’ 36 


45,401 


Not a few of the schools returned as undenominational are religious 
schools, though no definite form of religious opinions is inculcated 
therein. Of distinctly religious schools, those of the Roman Catholic 
Church comprise the great majority, forming over 81 per cent. of pro- 
fessedly denominational schools, and containing 90:4 per cent. of the 
scholars educated thereat. The 31,299 scholars comprised 14,439 males 
and 16,860 females, and the average attendance during the year was 
23,749, viz., 10,911 males, and 12,838 females. The Church of England 
is the only other religious body maintaining schools of importance. Of 
the 2,838 pupils enrolled in schools of this denomination in 1893, 1,504 
were males and 1,334 were females. The average attendance was 
2,136—1,204 males and 932 females. 
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HicHer Epvucation. 
High and Superior Public Schools. 


Tt has already been mentioned that the State has made provision for 
higher education by the establishment of High Schools in the metro- 
polis and the other principal centres of population, The curriculum of 
these schools is of such a character as to enable students to complete 
the course of instruction the basis of which they acquired in the public 
schools, and, if they so wish, to prepare themselves for the University 
examinations. Admission to these schools is by examination only. 
There were, at the close of 1893, two High Schools for boys, and three 
for girls. ‘The gross enrolment for the year was 815, comprising 406 
boys and 409 girls. The average attendance was 568, as against 615 
for the year 1892. During the year, 77 pupils from these schools 
passed the junior examination, 17 the senior, and 36 the matriculation 
examination at the University. 

Superior Public Schools, in which the subjects taught embrace, in 
addition to the ordinary course prescribed for public schools, such other 
subjects as will enable the students to compete in the senior and junior 
public examinations, are also established. There were 95 of these 
schools in existence at the end of 1893, with an enrolment of 63,950 
pupils. 

A system of scholarships and bursaries for boys and girls at State 
schools is in operation. Twenty of each—ten for each sex—are available 
for education at State High or Superior Schools; and six bursaries for 
boys and four for girls are tenable at the University. The former are 
awarded half-yearly, and the latter at the March matriculation exami- 
nations, to the most proficient pupils, in eases where the parents are 
unable to defray the expense of the pupil’s education. For the State 
scholarships and bursaries 97 candidates were successful ; 6 males and 4 
females obtained University bursaries; 25 males and 34 females, 
scholorships for High and Superior Schools, and 13 males and 15 females, 
bursaries for High and Superior Schools. 

Tn addition to the various classes of public schools already mentioned, 
there exist several institutions 'of an educational character, which 
receive an annual subsidy from the Government. The most important 
of these is the Sydney Grammar School, which is one of the principal 
schools in the Colony. In 1893 the average quarterly enrolment was 
397, and the daily attendance, 372. Towards maintaining the school 
the Government contributed in 1893 the sum of £2,300, the school 
fees and other revenue amounting to £6,147. 


The University. 


The University of Sydney, founded in 1850, is empowered by Royal 
Charter to grant degrees in arts, law, and medicine, of equal rank to 
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those granted by any University of the United Kingdom. Since its 
foundation it has conferred 1,126 degrees of various kinds, including 
ad eundem degrees, the highest number bestowed in any one year being 
120 in 1893. The degrees conferred include M.A., 242; B.A., 641; 
LL.D., 23; LUL.B., 34; M.D.,.33; M.B., 71; Ch.M., 47; B.Sc, 15; 
M.E., 1; and B.E., 19. During 1893 the degrees conferred were— 
M.A, 3; BA, 84; LLB, 6; M.B.12; Ch.M.,8; B.Sc, 5; and 
B.E., 2. The number of matriculated students was 539, and unmatri- 
culated students 47, making a total of 586 students attending lectures 
during the year. Of this number, 108 were women, 101 being in the 
Faculty of Arts, 5 in the Faculty of Medicine, and 2 in the Faculty of 
Science. In addition to the 586 students mentioned, there were 514 
attending extension lectures. 

The teaching-staff consists of 14 Professors, 24 Lecturers, and 6 
Demonstrators. The subjects over which Professors preside are Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, chemistry, physics, geology and physical geography, 
physiology, anatomy, engineering, modern literature, logic, and mental 
philosophy, biology, law, and history. The Lecturers deal with classics, 
modern literature, mathematics, surveying, mining, principles and 
practice of medicine, principles and practice of surgery, midwifery, and 
diseases of women, materia medica and therapeutics, pathology, medical 
jurisprudence and public health, clinical medicine, clinical surgery, 
psychological medicine, ophthalmic medicine and surgery, law of real 
property and equity, law of procedure, including evidence, law of wrongs, 
civil and criminal, and law of obligations. There are also Tutors in 
medicine and surgery, and a Tutor to the female students. The 
Demonstrators are appointed in chemistry, physiology, anatomy, physics, 
biology, and geology and physical geography. 

The University is liberally endowed by Government and private 
benefactions. The total income during 1893 was £38,528, of which 
£18,695 was granted by the Government, £7,912 was received as 
lecture and other fees, after paying Professors, and £11,921 came from 
other sources. The expenditure for the year was £39,769. 

The School of Medicine provides the most complete accommodation 
for students desiring to follow the profession of medicine and surgery, 
and the Prince Alfred Hospital, erected on the University grant, affords 
them the means of study. At the beginning of the year 1893 there 
were 101 undergraduates, of whom 5 were women students, in the 
Medical School—a very fair number, considering that this school was 
not established until 1883, and then commenced with only four students. 
Four colleges are affiliated to the University. Of these, three are 
denominational, viz., the St. Paul’s Church of England College, the 
St. John’s Roman Catholic College, and the Presbyterian College of 
St. Andrew, while the other, the Woman’s College, is of a non-sectarian 
character, and was founded for the purpose of affording residential 
accommodation and domestic supervision to women students attending 
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lectures at the University, with tutorial assistance in their preparation 
for the examinations. The buildings for a School of Mines are at present 
in course of erection. 

A system of public examinations, similar in general character and 
purpose to the middle class examinations of Oxford and Cambridge, was 
instituted in 1867, and has gradually spread till, in 1893, there were no 
less than seventy-nine loca] centres other than Sydney, five of which were 
in the Colony of Queensland. At the examinations held in September 
of that year there were 2,029 candidates, 176 of whom presented them- 
selves for the Senior, and 1,853 for the Junior Examination ; and 127 
Senior and 920 Junior candidates passed successfully. The University 
also initiated examinations of candidates for articled clerkships in 1877, 
in compliance with a rule of the Supreme Court, and during 1893 there 
were 32 successful candidates. An examination of candidates for appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service was instituted at an earlier date; 190 candidates 
presented themselves at these examinations during 1893, and 45 were 
successful. 


Denominational High Schools and Colleges. 


All the principal religious bodies provide high schools and colleges 
where students may be educated according to the precepts of their 
various beliefs, and prepared to compete for University honours, or the 
various professions which they intend to adopt. Evidence of the pro- 
gress of superior denominational education in the Colony may be seen 
in the magnificent college buildings which surround the city, among 
which may be cited Newington College, the colleges of the Marist 
Brothers and the Jesuit Fathers at Hunter’s Hill and Riverview, the 
old-established King’s School at Parramatta, the North Sydney Church 
of England Grammar School, the Presbyterian Ladies’ College at 
Croydon, and a host of other first-class establishments, erected under 
the patronage of the various religious bodies. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Every facility for the acquisition of technical knowledge is provided 
by the State at the Technical College in Sydney, the branch schools, 
and the various technical classes throughout the Colony. Technical 
workshops have been fitted up at the College, and the teaching is illus- 
trated by all the various tools and apparatus needed for the proper 
understanding of the different processes of each class of work, The 
College is open to both male and female students. At the begin- 
ning of 1893 there were 201 classes in operation throughout the Colony, 
but retrenchment in the Department caused the closing of 14 at the 
end of the first term. Of the 187 classes carried on during the whole 
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year, 87 were in Sydney and suburbs, 83 in various country towns, and 
17 were in connection with public schools. The teaching-staff consisted 
of 11 lecturers in charge of departments, 5 resident masters in charge 
of branch schools, 33 teachers, 14 assistant teachers, and 23 teachers 
paid by fees only, making a total of 86 as compared with 128 in 1892. 
The enrolment of pupils in all classes was 7,096, of whom 3,016 were 
at the College in Sydney, 552 in suburban classes, 2,881 in classes in 
country towns, and 647 in classes connected with public schools. The 
number of individual students during the year was 5,662, being a 
decrease of 2,667 from the number in 1892. The weekly average 
attendance was 3,962. At the annual examinations 2,157 students pre- 
sented themselves, of whom 1,575 passed—an average of 73 per cent., 
or 4:8 per cent. higher than the results of the previous year. The 
total expenditure on technical education in 1893 was £28,526, of which 
£25,100 was granted by Parliament, and £3,426 was derived as fees 
from students. Of the total sum, £6,605 was expended on techno- 
logical museums, and £18,009 of the balance was spent on technical 
schools. Salaries (administrative) absorbed £2,150; £9,506 was paid 
to lecturers and teachers, and £1,665 to the mechanical staff; apparatus 
and fittings cost £1,020 ; while £723 went for rent of buildings. 


REFORMATORIES. 


In addition to the purely educational establishments, the State main- 
tains three reformatories or disciplinary institutions—two for girls— 
the Industrial School at Parramatta, and the Shaftesbury Reformatory 
near South Head; and one for boys—the nautical school-ship “‘Sobraon.” 
At the Parramatta institution the total enrolment of girls during 1893 
was 134, the new admissions up to 3lst December being 46, of whom 
20 were under and 26 were over 14 years of age. Thirty-one inmates 
were discharged during the same period, leaving 103 girls in the school 
at the close of the year. The cost of maintaining the school in 1893 
was £2,172. The Shaftesbury Reformatory has been in existence over 
twelve years. It was originally designed for the reception of young 
women under sentence—a wise provision, for by these means were avoided 
the alternatives of sending the offenders to the institution at Parramatta, 
where their influence and example might have a baneful effect on more 
youthful minds, or of consigning them to gaol; but it has now been placed 
under the management of the Department of Charitable Institutions. 
The want of a similar institution for criminal youths is much felt. It 
would, indeed, prove a boon in many cases, not only to the individuals 
themselves, but to society at large, and often be the turning-point to a 
career just started on a downward course. The number of inmates at 
Shaftesbury at the close of 1893 was 22, being 3 less than the number 
_ for the previous year. On the “Sobraon” 451 boys were dealt with 
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during the twelve months ended 30th April, 1894, of whom 262 were 
on board at the beginning of the year, and 189 were admitted since. 
The boys discharged during the year numbered 139, so that 328 remained 
on the ship at the end of April. The daily average number on board was 
285. During the twenty-seven years in which a school-ship has been in 
existence, 3,009 boys have been admitted on board, of whom 2,670 have 
left, and 11 have died in the institution or in hospital. Favourable 
reports were received during the year respecting 93 per cent. of the 
apprentices from the nautical school-ship who still remained under its 
supervision, and were liable to be brought back in case of misconduct. 
The management of the institution is excellent, and its cost to the State 
during the year was £8,249. The results obtained in the three above- 
mentioned establishments have hitherto been of a very successful 
character, many children having been reclaimed from a depraved life 
or rescued from unhappy surroundings, and turned out useful members 
of society. 


MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES. 
THe AusTRALIAN Museum. 


The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of the kind in 
Australia, occupies a conspicuous site in the centre of Sydney, facing 
one of the principal parks. The collections contain carefully-selected 
specimens of the principal objects of natural history to be found in 
kindred establishments, and also a most complete collection of zoological 
specimens of distinctly Australian character. The museum is open to 
the public every day except Monday. On Sunday the visitors are very 
numerous. The number of visitors during 1893 was 112,327, the 
daily average being 581 on Sundays, and 310 on week-days. The 
expenses in connection with the institution amounted to £9,037, of 
which £696 was expended on account of purchase, collection, and 
carriage of specimens, and purchase of books. 


TECHNOLOGICAL MUSEUMS. 


The Technological Museum, formerly situated in the outer Domain, 
now occupies apartments in a fine new building at Ultimo, which has 
been erected specially for the museum. This museum was instituted at 
the close of 1879 on the initiative of the trustees of the Australian 
Museum ; but the whole collection of some 9,000 specimens was lost in 
1882 by fire. Strenuous efforts were at once made to replace it, and 
in December, 1883, the museum was again opened to the public, and 
it now contains interesting and valuable series of specimens illustrating 
the various stages of many manufactures, and an excellent collection of 
animal and vegetable products. During 1893 the institution was visited 
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by 100,480 persons as compared with 144,253 in 1892, the decrease 
being due to the fact that the museum was closed from the 4th 
May to the 3rd August inclusive in consequence of the removal of 
the specimens from the old to the new building. There are local 
Technological Museums at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, and 
Newcastle, which were visited by 60,833 persons during the year, an 
increase of 20,501 over the attendance of the previous twelve months. 
A number of specimens have also been sent to Albury to form the 
nucleus of a museum there. The sum of £6,605 was expended on the 


various institutions of this nature during 1893. ‘ 


Tue Free Pusric Lisrary. 


The Free Public Library, which was established on the 1st of October, 
1869, has, in addition to the reference and lending departments open to 
the public, a system in operation by which boxes of selected works are 
made up and despatched to country libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes, 
all expenses in connection therewith being defrayed by the State. At 
the end of 1893, the Library contained 101,348 volumes of all classes 
of literature, 73,611 of which were in the reference department, 22,600 
in the lending branch, and 5,137 in temporary possession of country 
libraries. The popularity of the institution is clearly proved from year 
to year by the increasing number of persons availing themselves of the 
privileges which it affords. In 1893 the number of visitors was 
216,089, of whom 65,085 were visitors to the lending branch, as 
compared with a total of 197,255 in 1892. Although the lending 
branch contains but 22,600 volumes, the total number issued during the 
year was not less than 75,869, and the number of persons availing 
themselves of the privilege of borrowing was 5,310, so that on an 

. average each book was taken a little over three times, and each person 
to whom a permit was granted borrowed nearly fifteen volumes during 
the year. As usual, a large portion of the works read was fiction, each 
of 2,576 volumes of such literature in the branch being issued, on an 
average, eight times during the year. The number of volumes of each 
class taken out was as follows :— 


Natural Philosophy, Science, and Arts 

History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology 

Biography and Correspondence 

CEGOR TAHA, ERM V CIE, iGo: cs cacqnadasashgenmeanneuhdianpacKeons ners 
Jurisprudence 

Mental and Moral Philosophy .... 

Poetry and Drama 

Miscellaneous literature 

Prose fiction 20,306 


75,869 
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The Free Public Library forms a separate department, under the 
control of the Minister of Public Instruction, and its cost to the State 
during 1893 was :— 

£ 


BUYGINg | TOPAIES, WC. icc. s+ sdecbsnscoawedaqvoescumest< 


OtHEeR LIBRARIES. 


Besides the Free Public Library of Sydney, there are smaller libraries 
established in the principal population centres throughout the Colony. 
These libraries may be broadly classed under two heads—Schools of 
Arts, receiving an annual subvention in proportion to the amount of 
monetary support accorded by the public; and Free Libraries, established 
in connection with municipalities. The former class is by far the more 
numerous of the two. Under the provisions of the Municipalities Act 
of 1867 any municipality may establish and maintain a Free Library, 
and where such is done the council of the municipality is entitled to 
the sum of £200 for the purchase of books if the library is available for 
the use of a population of 1,000, or to £100 where the population to 
whom the library would be accessible reaches 300 persons. The number 
of volumes in the various public libraries, excluding the Free Library, 
is estimated at about 240,000. 


Tue Nationat ArT GALLERY. 


The National Art Gallery was first established in 1871 in connection 
with the New South Wales Academy of Art. Tt was reopened as the 
National Art Gallery in 1880, and is now situated in the Outer Domain, 
in a convenient and well-lighted building, which is at present unfinished 
as regards the exterior, although steps are contemplated to complete the 
design. It contains an excellent collection of paintings and statuary, 
comprising some of the most famous works of the best modern artists 
of the old world, and includes some very valuable gifts from private 
persons. Like the other national institutions of New South Wales 
the gallery is open on Sundays as well as week-days, and on the former 
and on public holidays the attendance is especially numerous. During 
1893 it was visited by 303,130 persons, the average attendance on 
Sundays being 2,216, and on week-days, 609. Up to the end of 1893 


R 
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the total expenditure on this institution was £95,883, of which the sum 
of £78,999 was expended on works of art. The disbursements for 
1893 were :— 


£ 
BOP! WWOLKGIOfcATG!", .....ccssiss-dssceqevensvorsie<nunerts 4,028 
POP MAIUOMANCS oii cccicscccrseserceevsecsevececseence 758 
OPNSRIRLIOR) can sv udcidecedeviesdeveriddecesedeetercngewers 1,216 
i) ARES eee RHE OEP SC REDO EO £6,002 


RELIGION. 


In the eyes of the State all religions are equal in New South Wales, 
but during the early days of the Colony this was not the case. New 
South Wales was originally essentially a Crown Colony, and the 
Church establishment as it existed in England was naturally trans- 
planted to these shores. Ecclesiastical monopoly nevertheless only con- 
tinued for a short time, and the countenance and support of the State 
were eventually extended, during the Governorship of Sir Richard 
Bourke, to the principal religious bodies which then existed—the Church 
of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan Methodist. 
To the clergy of each of these denominations the Government granted 
what has usually been denominated State aid, which continued long 
after the old political system had passed away and been replaced by 
responsible Government. In 1862, however, an Act was passed limiting 
future payments to the clergy then actually in receipt of State aid. In 
the year following the passing of this Act the claims on the Government 
amounted to £32,372, and were thus distributed :— 


Church of England......... £17,967 Presbyterians ..........0066+ £2,873 
Roman Catholic Church... 8,748 Wesleyan Methodists .... 2,784 


Year by year the sum payable has been lessening, owing chiefly to 
the deaths of clergymen in receipt of State aid, until in 1893 the 
payment by the State was only £7,411, distributed as follows :— 


Church of England......... £3,934 Presbyterians ............... £644 
Roman Catholic Church... 2,083 Wesleyan Methodists ... 750 


The number of persons entitled to State aid during 1893 was 49— 
26 Church of England, 13 Roman Catholics, 5 Presbyterians, and 5 
Wesleyan Methodists. 

At the Census of 1891 the number of adherents to each of the denomi- 
nations, with the clergy registered for the celebration of marriages was 
as follows; the table also shows the average number of adherents to 
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each denomination compared with the number of clergymen in active 
service :— 


Proportion 
Denomination. Clergy. Adherents. of adherents to 


Church of England 502,980 
Other Episcopalians at 1 
Roman Catholic 

Greek Church 

Catholic (not defined) 
Presbyterian Church of New South Wales... 
Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia... 
‘Other Presbyterians 

Wesleyan Methodists... 
Primitive Methodists... 

Other Methodists.................6 
Baptist Union of N. S. Wales . 
Other Baptists!.......0.cccceesses. 
Congregational. 

Lutheran 

Bible Christians .... 

Church of Christ .... 

Christian Brethren . 

Unitarian 

Salvation Army 

Other Christian Sects........ 
Protestants (not defined) .. 
Hebrews 

Buddhists ..... 

Mahometan 

Agnostic, Infidel, &c.. 
Freethinkers 

Other Sects 

No denomination.. 

No religion 

Object to state religion 

Not stated, or ill-defined 


= [=r] 
ASaan 


Total 1,123,954 


In the figures just given the aboriginal population, to the number of 
8,020, have been excluded, and in calculating the average number of 
adherents to each clergyman the Christian Brethren have been included 
with “Other Christian Sects.” The heading just mentioned comprises, 
among others, 23 Nonconformists, 153 Christian Israelites, 16 Moravians, 
370 New Church, 345 Catholic Apostoli¢ Church, 132 Calvinists, 247 
Quakers, 548 Christadelphians, and 307 Latter-day Saints, besides 302 
persons who call themselves Unsectarian Christians. Taking the whole 
population (less aborigines), there are 1,031 persons on an average to 
each clergyman. : 

The number of persons attending Divine Service on Sundays averaged 
366,678 for the year 1893. .This number represents the attendance of 
adults only. If school children were included the number would be 
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about 485,000. When the sparseness of the population in some parts of 
the country is considered, the church attendance will appear very large, 
and though apparently less than found in the Colony of Victoria, it is 
proportionately much greater than in England. The number of adult 
attendants at Divine Service in 1890 was returned as 300,890 ; for 1885 
it was 263,379 ; and for 1881 it was 213,044 ; so that there has been a 
gradual increase, fairly keeping pace with the population. The relative 
numbers of each denomination in attendance have remained very much 
the same for several years past. In 1881 the Church of England had 
the largest attendance, but from 1884 the Church of Rome has taken the 
lead. . 

The figures showing the attendance at Divine Service on Sundays for 
each of the principal denominations are given hereunder. Sunday-school 
children are not included. The authorities of the Salvation Army 
return the number of attendants at their services as 52,250, whereas the 
Census returns show 10,315 only as the number of soldiers enrolled. 
It is very probable, therefore, that a great proportion of those who 
attended the Army services were nominally members of other denomina- 
tions :— 


Number of distinct Proportion of 
persons attending adherents of each 
Denomination. Divine Service. Denomination attend- 
ing Divine Service. 
Church of England ...........ssseeeeee 89,666 17°'8 
TROMIAM OA ETOLIO- ds <2<..0c00c-coccsseeesees 96,620 83:7 
Presbyterian ...... Rthieeenre 38,577 35'2 
Wesleyan Methodist... 58,186 66°5 
Other Methodists ...... - a 10,409 46°1 
Congregational ..........-.++s:+++ ay 10,969 45°2 
Baptist  ....cscecccssesceneescesasevereeeees 5,502 42°0 
Salvation Army ..........cssceseseeseeeees 52,250 100°0 
Other Denominations ...........+...6+ 4,499 6°7 
SROGG Ls cece sso non sacnaqescsnsseas 366,675 32°6 


The Church of England is the largest religious denomination in the 
Colony, whether judged by the number of professed adherents, the 
number of clergy, or the number of buildings used for Divine Service. 
During the year 1893 there were 622 churches belonging to this 
denomination and 875 buildings and dwellings used for public worship, 
accommodating altogether 130,777 persons. The number of clergy 
registered under Acts 19 Vic. Nos. 30 and 34 for the celebration of 
marriages was 330. Besides the clergy regularly ordained there were 
193 laymen licensed to conduct service. The Church provides a 
parsonage in 193 parishes, besides 23 residences not church property. 
The approximate number of services performed during the year, including 
week-day services, was 60,255. The number of communicants affords a 
special test of the progress of church membership, but unfortunately this 
information cannot be given for any period earlier than 1892, the record 
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for that year being 23,046, and for 1893, 25,104. The baptisms per- 
formed numbered 13,948, and the rite of confirmation was administered 
to 1,573 males and 2,736 females. The Church of England in the 
Colony is governed by a Metropolitan, who is also Primate of Australia 
and Tasmania, and five other Bishops, whose sees are Bathurst, Goulburn, 
Newcastle, Grafton and Armidale, and Riverina. 

The Roman Catholic Church is presided over by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, assisted by a Bishop Auxiliary, under whom are the 
Bishops of Bathurst, Goulburn, Grafton, Maitland, Armidale, and 
Wilcannia, the whole Colony forming an ecclesiastical province. There 
were 313 priests licensed to celebrate marriages during 1893. The 
number of Roman Catholic churches properly so called was 422. 
Besides these, there were 847 buildings or dwellings used for Divine 
service, The accommodation afforded by the churches amounted to 
about 68,678 sittings, with standing acccommodation for 38,972 persons 
in addition. A return published by the church authorities gives the 
same number of churches, viz., 422, with 259 secular priests, 77 regular 
priests, 179 religious brothers, and 1,510 nuns. 

The various branches of the Presbyterian Church in the Colony had 
251 churches and 414 public buildings and dwellings used for public 
worsbip in 1893. The total number of ministers was 166, of whom 155 
were connected with the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales, 6 
with the Presbyterian Church, Synod of Eastern Australia ; 2 with the 
Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia, reconstituted Synod ; 1 with 
the Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia unattached, 1 with the 
Presbyterian Church unconnected, and 1 with the Church of the 
Covenant. The accommodation provided was capable of seating 47,533 
persons. The Presbyterian Church of New South Wales had 10,071 
communicants, and its clergymen administered baptism to 2,239 children 
during the year. It is divided into 14 presbyteries. 

The Wesleyan Methodist communion is divided into eight districts. 
Throughout the Colony there were 406 churches and 446 other preach- 
ing places in 1893, with sittings to the number of 89,738. The denomi- 
nation had in its service 139 regular clergy, and 494 local preachers. 
The number of church members was returned as 9,853, of whom 1,410 
were communicants. 

The Primitive Methodists, United Methodists, and other Methodists 
had 107 churches, and 66 other buildings used for Divine service, with 
accommodation to seat 19,640 persons. The number of clergy registered 
to celebrate marriages was 43. 

The Congregational body had 59 churches, as well as 47 other buildings 
used for public worship, the sittings provided numbering 22,132. This 
denomination had 60 clergymen licensed to celebrate marriages. 

The various Baptist churches in the Colony had 30 licensed ministers 
in 1893. There were 28 churches and 49 other buildings devoted to 
public worship, with sitting accommodation for 10,647 persons. 
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The Salvation Army had only 10 officers licensed to celebrate 
marriages, but had 208 buildings used for service, accommodating 
41,690 persons. 

Besides those above enumerated, there are other distinct religious. 
bodies, for the most part Protestant denominations, with clergy licensed 
by the State to celebrate marriages. The number of clergy ministering 
to these in 1893 was 28 ; and the churches, school-houses, and other 
buildings used for Divine service numbered 64, the accommodation pro- 
vided seating 8,955 persons. ; 

The number of registered ministers belonging to all faiths was 1,119 ; 
and the churches numbered 2,031, in addition to which there were 2,884 
dwellings or other buildings used for public worship. The accommoda- 
tion provided would seat about 486,751 persons. The average attend- 
ance was 366,678. 


Sunpay ScHoo.s. 


Nearly all the religious bodies maintain Sunday-schools. The attend- 
ance of children at these schools shows a considerable increase during the 
past few years. Some part of this increase is merely apparent, and is 
due to the greater completeness in the returns, but no small portion of 
the improved attendance results from the extension of school accommo- 
dation in various parts of the country. The attendance of children at 
the Sunday-schools of the leading denominations, with the number of 
schools and teachers during 1893, was :— 


Number of Teachers. AV sregeeioudenaa of 
Denominations. + ee | 
Male. | Female.| Total. Male. | Female.| Total. 
Church of England...... 547 | 1,215 | 2,640 | 3,855 | 16,061 | 21,177| 37,383: 
Roman Catholic ......... 520 303 | 1,190 | 1,493 | 11,235 | 14,951 26,186 
Presbyterian ............ 215 543 989 | 1,532 | 5,288] 6,735 12,173 
Wesleyan Methodists... 337 | 1,290 | 1,503 | 2,793 | 9,007 | 10,897 19,904 
Other Methodists ...... 99 | 514 527 | 1,041 | 3,797] 4,492 8,289 
Congregational............ 69 336 418 754 | 2,898] 3,567 6,465: 
Baptist ..........06 se 36 162 162 324 | 1,253] 1,563 2,816 
Salvation Army 123 99 135 234 | 1,580) 1,901 3,431 
Other Denominations... 23 77 ae 154 859 904 1,468 
1G ae 1,969 | 4,539 | 7,641 |12,180 | 51,928 | 66,187} 118,115 


The attendance given above is extremely high, amounting as it does 
to 48:2 per cent. of the total children between the ages of 7 and 15 
years inclusive, at whigh ages children generally attend Sunday-schools. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Law and Crime. 


THE POLICE FORCE. 


EW SOUTH WALES possesses no local or municipal police, 
the entire constabulary, which is commanded by an Inspector- 
General under the control of the Chief Secretary of the Colony, being 
in the service of the State Government. In 1893 this force comprised 
1,776 men, of whom 666 were mounted, and 1,110 were foot, as 
classified in the subjoined table :— 
Mounted— 
Superintendents 
Inspectors 
Sub-Inspectors 
Senior Sergeants 
Sergeants 
Senior Constables 
Constables 


Foot— 
Senior Sergeants 
Sergeants 
Senior Constables 
Constables 
Detectives 


Total, Foot Police 


Total, Police Force 


Of the 1,776 men composing the Police Force of New South Wales, 712 
were stationed in the Metropolitan Division, and 1,064 were distributed 
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over the country districts of the Colony. The total cost of the service 
during the year 1893 was £319,626, which is inclusive, not only of the 
pay of the officers and men, but also of the expenses of equipment, forage, 
and mounting, as well as the office establishment. The average number 
of inhabitants to each constable was 689. Considering the large area 
superintended, and the many and different duties on which the police 
are employed, this number cannot be considered excessive. The con- 
stabulary, in addition to the safeguarding of life and property, perform 
many administrative functions, such as the collection of electoral rolls, 
statistics relating to agriculture and stock, and the returns of works 
and manufactories; they act also, in many cases, as clerks of petty 
sessions and mining wardens, and discharge other duties having no 
direct connection with police service. 


APPREHENSIONS 


Besides 43,748 arrests made by the Police in New South Wales 
during the year 1893, proceedings by summons were taken by them 
; 5 ; : ; 
in 22,327 cases, while there were also 10,643 cases in which summonses 

?; a . ae 
were issued at the instance of municipal and other local officers and 
private persons; the total number of apprehensions and summonses 
being 76,718, as against 77,749 during the previous year. The classifica- 
tion of the offences for which arrests were made or summonses issued is 


shown in the subjoined statement :— 


nD 

of 
Total apprehensions. at Se fe aa 
agos| s85| 5 
Offences. § oa 8] See] 28 
ears ORS $5 
glietons fe ons & 
Males. | Females.) Persons. | B28 5 EBS By 

Ase 
a 
EB 
= 
Against the person .............06008 2,842; 197; 3,039} 1,851} 1,894] 6,784 


Against property, with violence} 1,090) 106} 1,196 206 185 | 1,587 


Against property, without vio- 
ROUOG Ut sea isivscsccuntsspoeeret es 5,082} 472) 5,504 798 570| 6,872 


Forgery and offences against the 
GUTRONCY Siices es. cseunes sai sesaser: 153 8; 161 6 43 | 210 


Against good order, including 


drunkenn6as:* csc. ee 25,276 | 5,624 | 30,900] 7,034} 1,181) 39,115 


Not included in the preceding ...| 2,613 335 | 2,948 | 12,432) 6,770] 22,150 


| = 
IROGAUT IE Narste ck cesbnecsees 37,006 | 6,742 | 43,748 | 22,327 | 10,643} 76,718 
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Of the total number of arrests made, as shown in the foregoing table, 
42,194 persons were summarily dealt with in Magistrates’ Courts, 6,986 
being discharged or dismissed, and 35,208 convicted. Of the total 
number of cases in which the Police took proceedings by summons, 
22,228 were summarily dealt with, convictions being obtained in 16,091 
cases, and the accused discharged or the case dismissed in 6,137. 
Although the total number of arrests may appear somewhat large, it 
must not be forgotten that some of the offences with which persons 
were charged were of a trivial character, there being, for instance, no 
less than 2,150 arrests for lunacy and vagrancy, including 511 persons 
taken charge of for protection. The arrests for breaches of various 
Acts, and for minor offences, numbered 2,141 ; while 29,557 were for 
offences against good order, such as drunkenness, riotous and indecent 
behaviour, and using obscene language. ‘The arrests included in the three 
groups just enumerated made a total of 33,848, or 77:37 per cent. of 
the whole number of apprehensions. The total number of arrests in 
1893 was lower than in any other year during the past decade, with 
the exception of 1888, 1889, and 1890; and the proportion of appre- 
hensions to the total population, 3°61 per cent., was only smaller in 
1889 and 1890, when it was 3:56 and 3-50 per cent. respectively. It is, 
however, a regrettable feature of the depression prevailing in some 
avenues of employment, that the arrests for offences against property, 
both with and without violence, were more numerous in 1893 than in, 
the preceding twelve months. 

The total number of males apprehended in 1893 formed a proportion 
equivalent to 5:7 per cent. of the male population of the Colony ; and 
the total number of females apprehended during the same period a 
proportion equivalent to 1:2 per cent. of the female population. 


AGES OF OFFENDERS. 


The proportion of offences committed at different ages varies little from 
year to year. In 1893 the males arrested of 25 and under 30 years of age 
formed 11-9 per cent. of the total number of that period of life. The 
next highest proportion, 11-4 per cent., was contributed by the males of 
40 and under 45 years; while those of 30 and under 35, and of 35 and 
under 40, each contributed of their number a proportion of 10-7 per 
cent. to the total arrested. Among the females, the two.age-groups 
contributing the highest proportion of arrests were those of 30 and 
under 35 years, and of 40 and under 45, the proportion in each 
case being 2:9 per cent. These were closely followed by the females of 
35 and under 40, with a contribution of their total number of 2:7 
per cent. ; and those of 25 and under 30, with a contribution of 2°6 
per cent. 
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Tn the following table will be found the number of offences of each 
class for which apprehensions were made in 1893, distributed over age- 
groups :— 


Ages. 


Offences. 


Total 
Apprehensions. 


Under 10. 
10 and 
under 15, 
20 and 
under 25, 
25 and 
under 30. 
80 and 
under 35. 
35 and 
under 40, 
40 and 
under 45. 
45 and 
under 50. 
50 and 
upwards. 


2 
<q 
an 
3 
o 


Against the person 

Against property, with 
violence 

Against property, with- 
out violence 

Forgery and _ offences 
against the currency.. 

Against good order, 
including drunkenness 

Not included in the pre- 
ceding 


wo 
to 
oa 


Total 2'| 2, ‘ 2,046 


BIRTHPLACES OF OFFENDERS. 


At the Census of 1891 the persons born in New South Wales formed 
65 per cent. of the total population ; while of the 43,748 males and 
females arrested during the year 1893, only 15,834, or 36:2 per cent., 
were born in the Colony. These figures are not, however, to be taken 
by themselves as proving the law-abiding character of the native-born as 
compared with the remainder of the community, as the bulk of the 
people under 20 years of age are by birth Australian, while males 
largely predominate over females among the British and foreign born 
residents within the Colony. With the steady increase in the number 
of those born within the boundaries of New South’ Wales, there has 
naturally been a corresponding increase in the proportion contributed by 
them to the total number of apprehensions, the figures in 1893 being 
36°2 per cent. as against 28-3 per cent. in 1884; and, similarly, the 
proportion of arrests of persons born in other parts of Australasia has 
risen in this Colony from 4:7 per cent. to 9:5 per cent. in the same 
period ; while a decline in the proportion of persons of British birth 
resident in New South Wales has been accompanied by a decrease in 
the proportion of apprehensions contributed by them, the figures 
falling from 60-7 per cent. to 46:6 per cent. during the past decade. 

But little can be gained by a comparison of offences with the number 
of persons of each nationality, as the bulk of the offences are committed 
by the adults, who comprise only one half of the native-born as against. 
over 90 per cent. of the residents of certain other nationalities. Taking 
only the offenders committed to gaol, and comparing them with the 
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adult male population, the most law-abiding portion of the community 
is the much-abused Chinese, who show about 11 convictions per 1,000 ; 
next, but at a long interval, come the Germans, with 19 per 1,000; 
then the English, with 20; the Scotch, with 22; the native-born inhabi- 
tants of New South Wales, with 24; the Victorians, with 28; the Irish, 
with 30; the French, with 41; the Swedes and Norwegians, with 44 ; 
the Queenslanders, with 62; and the natives of the United States, with 
70. Even these figures, though deduced from proper data, require some 
explanation. The offenders belonging to the United States, and to 
Scandinavia, are for the most part sailors, whose offences should not be 
charged against the general population; some of the French are 
recidivistes from New Caledonia ; and, indeed, it may be said that the 
offences do not arise from the nationality of the offender, but from his 
ignorance, his poverty, or his environment. 

The native countries of all persons arrested during the year 1893 will 
be found in the following table :— 


Offences. 


Birthplaces. 


in the 
Total 
Apprehensions. 


preceding. 


Against good 
order. 


Not included 


Forgeries and 
offences against 


New South Wales 7 t 10,305 | 1,119 | 15,834. 
Victoria har 2 : 1,365 ? 2,140: 
Queensland .. 2 2 , 367 36 556. 
Other Australasian Colonies ... { fF 962 d 1,482 
England ¢ 6,099 é 8,516 
Treland ieee 2: 3 22' | -7,028 5 8,427 
Scotland 36 2 | 2,227 2,808 
Other British possessions ake 401 ‘ 636 
France 164 2 251 

421 4 668. 

190 y 402 
1,371 2,028 


30,900 | 2,948 | 43,748 


RELIGIONS OF OFFENDERS, 


At the Census of 1891 the Church of England claimed 44:8 per cent. 
of the total population, though this is probably an overstatement of the 
number of its adherents; the Roman Catholic Church, 25:5 per cent. ; and 
the Presbyterian, 9-7 per cent. ; while the persons returned as belonging 
to those denominations contributed to the total number of arrests made 
during the year 1893 proportions of 38 per cent., 44°9 per cent., and 
8:3 per cent. respectively. There has been since the year 1884 a 
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decrease in the proportion of apprehensions of the adherents of these 
religious bodies—in the case of those belonging to the Church of England, 
of 0:5 per cent. ; of those belonging to the Church of Rome, of 0:3 per 
cent. ; and of those belonging to the Presbyterian Church, of 0:3 per 
cent. The Census returns of 1891, however, showed that since the 
preceding enumeration the proportion contributed by the Church of 
England to the total population had fallen 0-8 per cent. ; and that con- 
tributed by the Church of Rome, 2 per cent. ; so that the decrease in 
the proportion of persons, who claimed to belong to these two bodies, to 
the total number of apprehensions, has been smaller than the decrease 
in the proportions which the numbers of the adherents of these 
denominations bear to the total population. 

The principal denominations to which persons apprehended during the 
year 1893 belonged were as shown in the following table :— 


Offences. n 

a eel i 3 

. A ied can Shee 2 

Religions. #8 Es 3 ES 3 228 ae 3 ae £5 

aS (8-5 |BES|EPSh| Be | seg] “2 

g2)e252 | 2%35|s38| Se | 858 5 

2) 8s |SEF|See| & |s-a] < 

ee) ree Wise ies cues (fe A 
o 
| 

Church of England... ........... 1,241] 455 | 2,481 81 | 11,157 | 1,245) 16,660 
Roman Catholic ......... ....| 1,829 | 534 | 2,060 62 | 14,639 | 1,018 | 19,642 
Presbyterian......... -seef 198;] -999)|' 892 2| 2,724) 223) © 3,683 
Wesleyan ....... ae 69 40 | 202 2 495; 104 912 
PRU BOLANN ce ticcsccacsscsccascet 29 7 64 5 424 81 610 
Other Christian denominations 33 15 6Si 2. 238 57 411 
Hebrew .......... kee 6 8 50 2 50 21 137 
Mahomedan . : 13 it TB iiicas 37 26 90 
LULU eB 3: poqeecrogcospoer nee i 126 37 174 7 |) VyLS6u? iis 1,653 
otal asa: 3,039 | 1,196 | 5,504 161 | 30,900 | 2,948 | 43,748 


EDUCATION OF OFFENDERS. 


During the past ten years the proportion of persons apprehended who 
were able to read and write has increased from 89:2 to 92-2 per cent., 
while the proportion of those able to read only has declined during the 
same period from 2-4 to 1 per cent., and of those unable to read from 8-4 
to 6-8 per cent. A superficial consideration of these figures might result 
in the conclusion that the advancement of education has failed to bring 
about the decrease in crime confidently expected to follow in its train ; 
but although of late years there has been an increase in the proportion 
of persons arrested who were able to read and write, this proves only 
that there has been a spread of education even among those whose sur- 
roundings conduce to the commission of crime. For many years a 
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notable decrease has been observable in the number of committals and 
convictions for serious offences, and this must be considered as adequate 
proof that the advancement of education has had a direct influence in 
checking the growth of criminal tendencies. Although the direct effect 
of the diffusion of knowledge cannot otherwise be gauged, there is ample 
evidence, therefore, to warrant the assumption that education is doing 
its work as an active leaven for good throughout the community. 

The degree of education possessed by persons arrested during the year 
1893 is shown in the following table :— 


Degree of Education. 


Offences. Illiterate, or read only. Read and Write. 


Total 
Apprehensions. 


M. ° Total. . . Total. 


Against the person 256 269 |. 2,070 
Against property, 
violence 69 76 1,120 
Against property, without 
i 434 | 5,069 
Forgery, and offences against 
the currency 7| 158 
Against good order, including | 
drunkenness..........:sess008 5 23,251 | 5,294 | 28,545 
Not included in the preceding 2,348 | 284) 2,632 


33,992 | 6,302 | 40,294 


DRUNKENNESS. 


During the year 1893, 6,029 males and 2,029 females were arrested 
in the Metropolitan Police District for drunkenness only, 2,320 males 
and 1,009 females for being drunk and disorderly, and 14 males and 41 
females for habitual drunkenness. In the extra-metropolitan Police 
Districts, 5,602 males and 374 females were arrested for drunkenness 
only, 2,198 males and 89 females for being drunk and disorderly, and 
17 males and 7 females for habitual drunkenness. The total number of 
arrests for drunkenness, with or without disorderly conduct, was 19,729, 
or 45-1 per cent. of the total number of apprehensions ; besides which, 
777 persons were proceeded against by summons for the same offence. 
These figures are smaller than those of the previous year, which gave 
the number of arrests for drunkenness as 20,665, or a proportion of 
45°8 per cent. of the total apprehensions, and the number of persons 
summoned for a similar offence as 1,144. A proportion of 2-4 per 
cent. of the total male population of the Colony was arrested during 
the year 1893 for drunkenness ; of the female population, the propor- 
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tion apprehended was 0-6 per cent.; while the proportion for both 
sexes of the total inhabitants of New South Wales was 1:6 per cent. 
These figures show a satisfactory decrease on those of 1884, when the 
proportions were 4*2 per cent. of the male population, 1 per cent. of 
the female population, and 2-8 per cent. of the total inhabitants. In 
1893 the number of convictions, including those obtained in summons 
cases, was 18,887, or a proportion of 1:5 per cent. of the population, as 
against a proportion of 2-5 per cent. of convictions in apprehension 
cases alone in 1884. 

If, however, no other evidence were available which showed the 
decrease of drunkenness in this Colony, the falling-off in the number 
of arrests and convictions would imply little, as a word of instruction 
from the Inspector-General of Police could, according to its tenor, 
occasion an increase or a decrease in the number of those arrested on 
this charge ; but the decline in the number of arrests and convictions 
has been accompanied by a marked decrease in the quantity of intoxi- 
cants consumed, and it may therefore be taken for granted that 
drunkenness is now not nearly so general as it was. The average 
consumption of spirits by each inhabitant in 1893 was 0°83 gallons, 
as compared with 1:30 gallons in 1885 ; of beer, 9:23 gallons, as against 
13-79 gallons; and of wine, 0:84 gallons, as against 0°65 gallons ; or, 
reducing all these quantities to their equivalent in alcohol of proof 
strength, the average consumed per inhabitant in 1893 was 2:30 gallons, 
as compared with 3°37 gallons nine years previously. 

The subjoined table shows the proportion of arrests for drunkenness 
per 1,000 inhabitants in each of the seven Colonies, with the exception 
,of Western Australia. The figures for Victoria and Tasmania refer to 
1892, and for the other Colonies to 1893 :— 


Proportion of arrests for 

Colony. drunkenness per 1,000 
inhabitants, 

New South Wales , 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia ... 
Tasmania 


It would appear from these figures that New South Wales holds a 
bad pre-eminence in this matter among the Australasian Colonies, 
but any argument touching the comparative sobriety of the various 
provinces wlich is founded solely on the number of arrests made for 
drunkenness is’ necessarily misleading, as a great deal depends, not 
only on the different laws in force, but also on the manner in which 
they are administered. The extent of the area under police supervision 
must also be taken into account, for it is sufficiently evident that the 
law will be less strictly enforced in the sparsely-settled districts of 
Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia, than in the more 
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thickly-peopled parts of the Continent. The quantity of intoxicants 
consumed per head of the community is, therefore, probably a better 
guide in gauging the comparative sobriety of the inhabitants of different 
countries, although it is not always an absolutely correct indication, as 
the manners and customs of the people have also to be taken into con- 
sideration ; but where the habits of communities are so similar as is the 
case in the Australasian Colonies the consumption per head is a tolerably 
fair test. It has been calculated that, reducing all classes of intoxicants 
to their alcoholic equivalent, the amount consumed per inhabitant 
during the year 1893 in each of the Colonies, Western Australia and 
Tasmania excepted, where the figures refer to 1892, would represent in 
gallons of proof spirit the quantities shown in the following table :— 


Gallons per 

Colony. inhabitant. 
New South Wales 2°30 
Victoria we 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia... 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 


These figures effectually dispose of the theory so persistently put 
forward as to the excessive prevalence of drunkenness in New South 
Wales, and the more effectually when it is borne in mind that the 
number of males engaged in laborious occupations is far higher in this 
than in any other Colony. 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 


The following table shows the number of cases dealt with in the 
Magistrates’ Courts, or Courts of Petty Sessions, during the year 1893, 
classified according to the nature of the offences :— 


Summons Court Total 


Court Cases |Cases, including Cases 
Arrests, in- [postponed from other’ 
Offences. cluding Re- Courts. 

mands from 
other Courts. 


Number of 
Cases 
disposed of, 
te enn emcee ORIGLU 


Private. «| “Pélice: Committals 


Against the person 3,499 2 6,256 
Against property, with violence 355 E 1,322 
Against property, without violence 1,146 y 6,224 
Forgery and offences against the currency 6 187 
Against good order 2,436 77 38,915 
Not included in the preceding 13,899 21,259 


21,341 | 11,629 | 74,163 
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These figures require some explanation, as they disagree with those 
given in the table on page 264. As will have been seen already, the 
arrests made during the twelve months numbered 43,748, while only 
41,193 apprehension cases were dealt with in the Courts. This apparent 
discrepancy is, however, explained by the fact that in numerous instances 
several persons were charged together. Moreover, on page 264 it is 
shown that the police took proceedings by summons in 22,327 cases, 
and private persons in 10,643 cases; but the preceding table shows 
11,629 police summons cases, and 21,341 summons cases as being con- 
ducted by private persons. The reason of this is that in a very large 
number of cases proceedings were only initiated by the police, the actual 
prosecution being conducted by private persons in the Courts of Petty 
Sessions. 

The number of separate charges dealt with in the Magistrates’ Courts 
during the year 1893, as distinguished from the number of either cases or 
persons, was 74,575. Of this number, 41,338 charges were made against 
persons who had been arrested ; 13,059 were preferred by the police 
against persons who had been summoned ; and 20,178 were prosecuted by 
municipal or other local officers or private individuals. The accused were 
acquitted or dismissed on 18,179 charges ; convictions were obtained on 
54,863 ; and the prisoners were committed for trial on 1,533. The 
distinct cases set down for hearing in the higher Courts, as against charges 
on which persons were committed, was 1,326. In addition to the 
74,575 charges mentioned above, 816 persons, charged as lunatics, were 
brought before the Courts during the twelve months. 

Summary convictions steadily declined in number from the year 1887 
to 1890, but in 1891 and 1892 they showed a considerable advance on 
the figures of the preceding four years, In 1893, however, the number 
again fell, the figures for the last-mentioned period being 54,863, or a 
proportion of 4:53 per cent. of the total population, as against 55,711, 
or 4:8 per cent., in 1891, and 56,350, or 4°77 per cent., in 1892. 
Although the number of summary convictions was higher in 1891 and 
1892 than in a few of the preceding years, the ratio to the population 
was lower, the proportion in 1887 and 1888 being 5:34 and 4:91 per 
cent. respectively, while in 1883 it stood as high as 6°62 per cent. It 
would therefore appear that offences of the character dealt with by a 
Magistrate’s Court have not increased proportionately with the popu- 
lation, especially as the number of statutory offences is constantly being 
augmented. Omitting from consideration summons cases, and dealing 
only with arrests by the police, three facts are noticeable—that the 
proportion of arrests to the whole population has fluctuated considerably 
during the past decade, but that in 1893, at 3°6 per cent., it was lower 
than in any year since 1870, with the exception of 1889 and 1890; 
that the summary convictions obtained are now proportionately greater 
than formerly ; and that the committals for trial to the Superior Courts 
show a remarkable decline in number. 
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The following table shows the nature of the punishments inflicted in 
Magistrates’ Courts in 1893. The figures refer to convictions on separate 
charges, and not to the number of different persons convicted. The num- 
ber of fines paid during the year was 27,874, but it is probable that 
some of those persons who were imprisoned in default of immediately 
paying the fine imposed were discharged before the term had expired, 
the fine having been paid in the meantime. The number sentenced 
to peremptory imprisonment during the period was 4,396, and to 
imprisonment with whipping, 4 ; and if to these be added such as were 
incarcerated in default of payment of fines, viz., 18,266, the total number 
imprisoned was 22,666, or 41'3 per cent. of 54,863 summary convictions 
by the Magistrates :— 


Punishments, 


Offences against the 
person. 

Offences against pro- 
perty with violence. 

Forgery and offences 

against the currency. 

Offences against good 

Offences not included 
in the preceding. 


Fines paid 5 y 5 27,874 
Imprisonment in lieu of paying’ 
fine or finding security 2 18,266 


Peremptory imprisonment 4,396. 
Imprisonment, with whipping.. the 4 
Bound over, with or without 

sureties ages Le peeve 7 304 
209 4,019 


3,290 54, 863. 


CORONER’ INQUESTS. 


During the year 1893, Coroners investigated the causes of 1,220 
deaths, 971 of which were of males, and 249 of females. The Courts 
found that in 283 cases death was due to specific diseases ; in 829 to 
violence; and in 108 the cause of death was not clearly defined. 
Inquiries were also held into the causes of 167 fires, and the verdicts 
returned were of accidental fires in 18 cases, and of arson in 50; 
while in 96 cases there was insufficient evidence, and in 3 casesopen 
verdicts were returned. 


SUPERIOR COURTS. 


The following table shows the number of trials, convictions, and 
acquittals in the Superior Courts in 1893. The figures do not agree 


8 
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with the cases remitted from the Magistrates’ Courts during the year, 
asa number of the committais of 1892 were tried during 1893, and 
a number of the cases committed in the latter year were not dealt with 
until 1894 :-— 


Persons. 


Central Criminal and Circuit 
Courts. 


Cases. 
Jury disagree. | 


no bill found. 


Number of 
Persons. 
Convicted. 
Acquitted. 
Remanded. 
Bound over. 


Number of 
Not proceeded 


Against whom 


Central Criminal Court, Sydney 


= 
o 
~ 
_ 


Circuit Courts— 
Albury 
Armidale ... 
Bathurst 
Broken Hill .. 
Deniliquin 
Dubbo 


Mudgee 
Tamworth 
Wagga Wagga.. 
Yass 

Young 


Courts of Quarter Sessions— 
Metropolitan 
Suburban and Hunter .. 
Southern 
South-western . 
Western 
Northern 
North-western 


Total, Superior Courts 


Of the 1,037 persons committed to Courts of Quarter Sessions, in 55 
cases the Attorney-General, acting as a Grand Jury, filed no bill. 
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In the subjoined table will be found a list of the principal offences 
for which prisoners were tried during the year 1893 :— 


Murder 5 Stealing from a dwelling 
Attempted murder ... Stealing from the person 
Manslaughter x. Obtaining money, &c., under 
Maliciously wounding false pretences 
Rape, and attempt to commit Embezzlement .. .. 
same Horse-stealing 
Indecent assault Cattle-stealing ... . 
Unnatural offence Pr Sheep-stealing .. 
Robbery with violence 
Burglary, including breaking Forgery and uttering 
and entering é Conspiracy 
Larceny, and receiving stolen Perjury 


property . \ 


If the numbers of the foregoing offences as committed during the 
past decade be compared from year to year, it will be seen that, 
curiously enough, an epidemic of a particular description of crime 
appears to prevail at stated intervals. _ Perhaps the strongest example 
of this capable of citation is in’connection with crimes of blood, i.e., 
those of murder, manslaughter, and maliciously wounding, which, 
taken together, are found to be above or below the average in alternate 
years ; while unnatural offences and crimes against females exhibit 
similar features, and at corresponding periods. This may be only a 
coincidence, but the following table, which shows the number of mur- 
ders and other blood crimes, together with unnatural offences and 
offences against females, is sufficiently curious to afford food for specu- 
lation :— 


Number 
of Offences. 


| Number 
of Offences. 
| 1680,2 AT/2, uh 166 
138 i 1890.. jet 
i 


Year. 


237 1891.. 
165 1892.. 
219 


The number of persons who stood committed for trial by jury during the 
year 1893 was 1,391. Of these, 874, or 62:8 per cent., were convicted, 
and 394, or 37-2 per cent., were acquitted or discharged. The proportion 
of offences deemed of sufficient gravity to be tried by jury has decreased 
considerably during the past twenty years, the ratio committed in 1893 
being 11-5 per each 10,000 of the population, and the ratio of convic- 
tions obtained, 7:2 ; while in 1874 the figures were 23-2 and 12-4 respec- 
tively. Ifthe convictions in the higher Courts of New South Wales 
be taken over a series of years, it will be found that they greatly exceed, 
both in number and in proportion, those of any of the other Australasian 
Colonies, with the exception of Western Australia, whose sparse popu- 
lation and peculiar circumstances of settlement warrant the anticipation 
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of a large amount of crime of a kind no longer characteristic of the 
older settled Colonies. This anomaly has occasioned the indulgence of 
a considerable amount of speculation, and a theory has been hazarded 
to the effect: that the high rate of crime in this country is due to a blood 
taint inherited from the original bond population. Such a theory is 
manifestly absurd, as Tasmania, which received proportionately the 
largest number of convicts, and the population of which has been, 
of all the Australasian group, least diluted by immigration, has had 
for many years the most favourable record of convictions. Perhaps. 
one of the principal reasons of the excess of convictions in New South 
Wales over any other of the seven Colonies is to be found in the fact. 
that there is no law in force preventing the influx of criminals, such as: 
exists and is rigidly enforced in Victoria, South Australia, etc. ; while 
it is possible also that the administration of the laws relating to the 
suppression of crime is more rigorous than in the other provinces. 
Moreover, New South Wales has for a long period contained a popula- 
tion whose residence in any district is determined by the existence of a. 
demand for unskilled labour, and it is from the ranks of this floating 
community that a large proportion of those convicted of crime is derived. 
All the Colonies contain a greater or less proportion of nomadic unskilled 
labour, but in New South Wales this class of population is numerically 
the highest. As these people settle down to regular employment 
in a fixed abode, and acquire interests apart from the excitements and 
temptations of an unsettled life, crime will doubtless be found to 
diminish. 


The proportions of convictions after trial in the Superior Courts of 
Australasia were as shown in the following table. The figures given 
for Victoria, Western Australia, and Tasmania refer to the year 1892, 
and those for the other Colonies to the year 1893 :— 


Per 1,000 


Colony. Number. of Population. 


New South Wales 874 0'7 
Victoria 729 06 
Queensland 199 0S 
South Australia 107 03 
Western Australia 0-9 
Tasmania 0-4 
New Zealand 0-4 


Australasia 2,276 06 


In South Australia and in Tasmania there are no intermediate courts 
like the Quarter Sessions of New South Wales, and the District Courts 
possessing criminal jurisdiction in some of the other Colonies, but this 
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fact would only slightly modify the foregoing statement. Western 
Australia, it will be observed, shows a very high proportion of con- 
victions per 1,000 of the population, for a reason already adverted to. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


In the early days of settlement the spectacle of judicial executions 
was extremely common, as offences which are now dealt with by 
Magistrates in a summary way, and deemed sufficiently punished by 
imprisonment for two or three months, were in some cases expiated 
by the death penalty. This barbarous system lasted till the year 1832, 
when the offences of stealing from a dwelling money or goods to the 
value of £5, and of killing or stealing horses, cattle, or sheep, were 
removed from the category of capital crimes. Five years later the 
punishment of death ceased to be awarded to quite a number of offences; 
and at the present time the capital penalty is meted out only for murder, 
attempted murder, and rape. A study of the statistics relating to judicial 
executions which took place prior to the year 1843 makes it sufti- 
ciently apparent that the barbarous system of taking life for inadequate 
cause, instead of striking terror into the hearts of those who meditated 
crime, lowered the moral tone and hardened the conscience of the whole 
community, the punishment, in many instances, provoking the committal 
of the very offences it was intended to prevent. During the past sixty- 


nine years, 2,323 persons have been sentenced to death, and of these 
1,736 were condemned between 1825 and 1842 inclusive, the executions 
for the whole period numbering 635, of which 466 were carried out 
during the first eighteen years. Five persons were sentenced to death 
for murder, 1 for attempted murder, and 2 for rape, in the year 1893, 
and of these the extreme penalty was exacted in 4 cases of murder, and 
also in the case of a male who had been condemned in 1892. 


GAOLS, 


The gaols of all kinds in New South Wales number 58; of these, 8 
are classed as principal gaols, 15 as minor gaols, and 35 as police gaols. 
‘They afford accommodation for 1,927 prisoners in separate cells, and 
for 5,115 prisoners altogether. During the year 1893 the males under 
‘sentence received into the various gaols numbered 10,704, and the 
females, 3,149. On the 31st December of that year there were 2,232 
male and 208 female prisoners in confinement, of whom 1,720 males and 
174 females were in principal gaols, 373 males and 27 females in minor 
gaols, and 139 males and 7 females in police gaols. 

Of the total number of prisoners, 2,091 males and 204 females were 
ander sentence, and 141 males and 4 females were awaiting trial. The 
number detained under sentence was smaller than in 1892, when it 
comprised 2,230 males and 254 females. 
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The largest number of prisoners at any age-period, as in the case of 
arrests, embraces those whose ages range from 25 to 30 years ; but pro- 
portionately to the population, the ages of those of middle life, namely, 
from 30 to 50 years, contribute the greatest proportion of criminals. 


NuMBER AND AGES OF PRISONERS. 


The subjoined table gives the number and ages of persons sentenced 
to death, penal servitude, hard labour, or imprisonment, during the 


year 1893 :— 


Sentenced to Imprisonment. 
= jwim| 4 ji Bsetebsoads 
A | servi-| Wiih Labour. Without Labour. 
Ages. & | tude. 
a A a me | & a ee a a 7 a 
9 and under 15...... Tale 2 2] .. 29} 65} 4/] 69] 95 4| 99 
15 ” 202 vias bia 5 300 71 871 | 482 95 577 787 166 953 
20 1) ZB tb welsealit tev 18 | 487 180 | 567 | 619 | 273 | 892 | 1,074 | 403 | 1,477 
25 be ee BI ee ces 2 47 |1,152 | 160 {1,312 |1,476 | 426 |1,902 | 2,677 | 586 | 3,263 
30 59 BB iis vices oe 25 701 170 871 955 471 |1,426 | 1,681 641 | 2,322 
35 Ay IO sinaom 1 13 | 481] 127| 608 | 785} 344 |1,079 | 1,230] 471} 1,701 
40 Ss BO 565<< ee 10 375 99 474 672 237 909 | 1,057 336 | 1,393 
45 ” LA UBS 2 10 | 222 60 | 282] 468) 155] 618 697 | 215 912 
50 7 5B. eee - 5 | 163 47 210 377 103 480 546 150 696 
55 Ae OU cisacate at 5 100 21 121 184 71 255 290 92 882 
60 and over .......... is 6 191 21 212 873 64 437 570 85 655 
MLOUE cies «ater 8 | 144 | 4,151} 906 "5,057 6401 2,243 | 8,644 10,704 3,149 13,853 


NuMBER OF CONVICTIONS AGAINST PRISONERS. 


Taking the returns from all the gaols, it will be found that 9,369 
distinct persons were convicted during the year 1893, of whom 7,981 
were males and 1,388 were females. The following table shows in 
age-groups the number of distinct persons of the male sex who were 
convicted once and more than once during the year, any convictions 
they may have undergone in previous years being disregarded. In the 


rd 
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figures given the returns from all the gaols have been combined, and 
each person has been debited with the total number of sentences 
received, whether served in one prison or in several :— 


Males convicted during 1893, with ages and number of times convicted. 
Ages. 
1 2 8 | 415|6]7)] 8] 9 ]10/11)12|13) 14] 16 | 17 | 19) Total. 
| ee amallem Pee Bers! 
2071 +6'| Ae ealseleee|s 
21 ti [eet | sey | neg oon ana 
BANE Elbo, (ea eo lon [bos 
25) 8 1 Oy srl orn ol i led es 
14] 7 PAM len beoey Pa Rend Bs 
21 3 ect et) See Al emit eveilfiess a |imesapave 
CAM aT ge Wy cea ea Et oe | a maribo's 
LOG [re Peon pout sis 274] 5A 
221 6 1 BS en ES Yo ele By 
272 | 89 | 85 12} 4)5)2)1)]1)4.. |.. 
80 162 | 51/16|/6)4/3)1)2 Co AS 
35 ” 678 151 | 41] 11])5)|3)]4/].. |.. SL 
40 3, 582 105 | 26)16|/8)/2;1);1)1 ae 
45 4 416 72 | 22 7) Facial bese Faery Pies Wi ae 
i 286 | 56/17] 9/38) 4].. |..]1 
55, T7271) ‘OTS | Oia Vy sihes | 
60 7 152 24 8 PARA EY HB d Sal 8 | Bs 1 
65 AS 82 15| 4 36 pet) Bel lace {peel Be 
70 “fe 37 9| 4 nt ee 1 
16. 4s 19 eA a bee | [a 
80 and over 9 P| Sop bee at 8 
MGT el sao Moe's «3 6,339 | 1,001 825 |112 |54 |21 ji aires |e 


Tt is sad to see that 4 boys only 9 years, and 5 only 10 years old, 
had to be sent to gaol, as well as the large number of 153 between the 
ages of 10 and 15; but it is well known that the problem of dealing 
with juvenile offenders is one of the most serious and embarrassing that 
the Magistrates have to cope with, especially as there is no reformatory 
in the Colony to which boys of the criminal class can be sent. In the 
absence of such an institution, the Magistrates, unwilling to subject 
boys of tender age to the contaminating influences of a gaol, generally 
ignore the criminal charges, and send them to the Nautical School-ship 
“ Sobraon,” as deserted or neglected children. This, though the lesser 
of two evils, is manifestly unfair to the class of children for whom the 
“Sobraon” was primarily intended, and must largely increase the 
difficulties of its management. Some few years ago extensive buildings 
were erected at Rookwood for the accommodation of criminal boys, but 
they have been put to other uses. 

There were 1,388 females imprisoned during the year 1893, of whom 
the large proportion of 567, or 40°8 per cent., were convicted more than 
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once. The following table shows the number of females imprisoned, 
their ages, and number of convictions during the year :— 


Females convicted during 1893, with ages and number of times convicted. 


Ages. 
1 2) 3 )4/5/]6)] 7] 8] 9 |10)11]12)13)] 14 | 16] 17 | 18 | 20| 27 | Total. 
; | 
are Re aiok Wale ice an alent als ' 1 
16%. AS Pa Ie re ae NA ela 2 
16. is Ei) FA ES) es ne peilll 15 
17 1 ea fes los fee 20 aie dls 10 
18s OP ee Oe es A oe ia Radel 83 
19. RN 4 PR (ara TRS tc’ 2 A 1B a a 45 
20. ese aathew spe. | edhe sulbace-Ul ee io | 42 
21. DST balan plas ae tl ae. deapilico ake 44 
22 | BH SS ee ccdeen'l oe il ae twit aw ale 44 
23, VR or hy eae ES (Fe | |! i a A 56 
24 re Pe Bal py I: Kes el en Pe ae ae 1 44 
25 and under 30 18 |10|9/6/8/5)]../1/1]..)8 eel lla 275 
380 : 11 j14);8/8/5/4/6)/8);/1/2)/2);2];/1)/1/1)]1 194 
85 BO DH Oye Gaal ah  fee he NG ioe 191 
40 14);6/5);6@);1);2/2/1/1 « 157 
45 We 2.) BY Shy... Bes 1 94 
50 8/4;/3)/1/4/1 Pde 66 
55 ee a Pen Be Cn Peg) aes 1 1 1 80 
60 1/2 an Ly 29 
65 zy 2 sine Te 
70 at 
75 aa Me a 1 
80 and over........ oe | oe 
Totals... 5. ‘gaa |237 |109 |54 |46 


It will be seen that three girls under the age of 16 found their way 
to prison in 1893. The Shaftesbury Reformatory, near the South Head 
of Port Jackson, which was originally intended for the detention of 
girls, under 16 years of age, who had fallen into crime, has now 
been placed under the management of the Department of Charitable 
Institutions. At the end of 1893 it still contained 22 inmates. An 
Industrial School for girls is maintained at Parramatta, but it is not 
intended for criminal children, and is dealt with under the head of 
“ Charitable Institutions.” 


From the foregoing tables it will be seen that 1,642 males and 567 
females were sent to gaol more than once during the year. The number 
of offences committed by the males was 4,365, and by the females, 2,328; 
the average number committed by each sex being respectively 2°6 
and 4:1. The average for both males and females varies little from 
year to year, and there must be a constant reappearance of the same 
persons before the Courts to account for such high figures. The pro- 
portion of habitual offenders, if those with previous convictions may be 
so termed, is remarkable, ranging from 21:3 per cent. in 1891 to 27-0 
per cent. in 1885 during the past ten years, the proportion for 1893 
being 23°6 per cent. 
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PUNISHMENTS. 


In the following table the punishments inflicted on males during 1893 
are classified according to the length of the sentences, and the nature of 
the offences. It should be remembered that whereas the two previous 
tables show the number of distinct persons sentenced, the figures in the 
two statements following refer to the number of offences punished, the 
same person in some instances having being sentenced several times 
in the course of the year :— 


Length of Sentences. 


1 year and 
under 2. 


Offences. 


under. 
over. 


1 week and 


days and 
8 days and 
under 1 week. 
under 1 month. 
under 6. 
__under 12. 
2 years and 
under 5. 
5 years and 
under 10. 
10 years and 
under 15. 
15 years and 


Total Offences. 
2 


1 month and 
6 months and 
Until order is com- 

plied with, &c 


Against the person 
Against property with vio- 
lence 92) 23 
Against property | 
violence 19 1,168 |330 
Forgery ani offences 
against the currency.... +. 2) 9 
Against good order 1,034 1,824 |114 
Not included in the pre- 
_ ceding 113 208 | 15 


~ 
a 

o 
~) 
@ 
a 


an Sees Revere 


10,704 | 1,011 | 1,171 | 4,000 | 3,352 |562 |199 jes3 | 65 [15 | 2 | 86 | 8 


It will be seen that the sentence of death was passed on 8 males. In 
4 cases of murder it was carried out; and in the other 4 cases, 1 of 
murder, 1 of attempted murder, and 2 of rape, it was commuted to 
imprisonment for life. 

The classification of punishments inflicted on females during 1893, 
according to the nature of the offences, is given below. In 15 cases 
only out of the 3,149 was the length of sentence one year or over. The 
terms for which females are sentenced are much shorter than those of 
males, as their offences, generally speaking, are much lighter :— 


Length of Sentence. 


Offences. 


Total Offences. 
2 days and 
under. 
3 daysand under 
1 week. 
1 week and under 
1 month. 
1 month and 
6 months and 
under 12. 

1 year and 
under 2, 

2 years and 
under 5. 
During 

the Governor's 
pleasure. 


Against the person ............ onesies 
Against property with violence 4 
Against property without violence.... 1 
Forgery and offences against the 

currency sae a es 
Against good order FE 155 | 314 
Not included in the preceding 4 7 5 


~ 


164 | 319 5 


Sy 
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PUNISHMENT OF REFRACTORY PRISONERS. 


The chief punishment inflicted on refractory prisoners is solitary con- 
finement. Formerly other modes of punishment were as commonly 
used, but of late years they have been to a great extent superseded. In 
1893 the number of prisoners punished by solitary confinement was 
1,053, and 234 received other punishments, making a total of 1,287, or 
10-9 per cent. of the total number of prisoners. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


There were 58 persons imprisoned for debt during the year 1893. 
The time of detention was as a rule only for a short period, hence the 
number of debtors in confinement at any one time was not large, and 
on the 31st December there were only 5 prisoners detained in gaol for 
debt. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS. 


The following table gives the number of prisoners employed in the 
several gaols at the close of 1893, and those engaged in the principal 
callings. It must be remembered that there are many prisoners whose 
services are not available for labour, such as those whose sentence does 
not carry hard labour, and those exempt from work on account of 
medical and other reasons :— 


Carpenters and assistants...... 37 Bookbinder’)... i:i2. ses ccsceeees 20 
PPRITGOLE!! | .<deccceSahceoasshes owner 21 DWTIGOrS)) .cctcaceed cottseetumeeanes 32 
Blacksmiths and assistants .... 37 Sweepers and cleaners ......... 260 
Tinsmiths Sep: |) School assistants ... 6 
DEEDS ce iccees teetcdaive ssaeesceses 12 Hospital attendants 31 
Stonecutters and assistants... 25 (Barbers 9.00 ver. cess ae eeLD) 
EaIbOUnOPsl t..\uscceacelss.tesvece 237 Needlework 2.<eeeoe 
Brushmakers ote 6 Washing iecrsscsseser ses rude 
Matmakers ........ Len CRON Other employments ............ 847 
Shoemakers .. Leaps Oe — 
BUALIOUA Va ext Stang onrinve de otemeets «2 95 Total employed ............ 1,969 


Besides the foregoing, there were at the close of the year as many as 
330 persons who were not employed. The reasons for such exemption 
will be found in the following statement :— 


Tn hospitals (285.0... catvecese 66 Incapable: .: 44. 1s0isiassdieepates 32 
IGOR Seer cdsccccetbess oc cesosnces 14 Received too late to be set to 
Under medical treatment...... 27 WOLK s.csccscesscesseceeeu renee 12 


Exempt from work 
Delegates ..............0.0.- rr soe! oe TES 
Keeping themselves 


io) 
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DEATHS OF PRISONERS. 


The death-rate in gaolsis very light when the neglected state in which 
many of the prisoners are received is considered, and it shows, more- 
over, signs of decreasing. No common ground of comparison exists 
between the death-rate in gaols and that of the general population. 
Tn 1893, 28 males and 6 females died in gaol, the death-rate of all 
prisoners received under sentence, including those whose term had not 
expired at the close of the previous year, being 2°79 per thousand. 


EXPENDITURE ON PoLicE AND GAOLS. 


During 1893 the expenditure on the police service was £319,626 ; 
and on gaols and penal establishments, £187,948 ; making a total 
expenditure of £507,574. The net value of prison labour was 
£51,400, leaving a net outlay of £456,174, or at the rate of 7s. 6d. per 
inhabitant. 


SUPREME COURT 


Civiz AcTIoNs. 


In regard to the civil actions at common law brought in the Supreme 
and Circuit Courts during 1893, 6,205 writs were issued ; 553 causes 
were entered for trial; 481 causes were decided, 305 of which were 
defended, and 176 undefended or settled; and the total amount for 
which judgment was signed was £724,211. The whole of the cases 
decided in these courts during the year were tried before juries of four. 


PROBATES, ETC. 


The number of probates granted in 1893 was 1,183, the amount 
sworn to being £3,508,264 ; while the number of letters of adminis- 
tration taken out during the year was 782, and the amount sworn to, 
£635,537 ; making a total number of 1,965 estates, and a total value 
of £4,143,801. This amount represents the value of property in the 
possession of the persons for whose estates administration was granted. 
The amount on which stamp-duty was paid will be found in a subsequent 
chapter dealing with “ Accumulation.” 


: BANKRUPTCIES. 


The total number of sequestrations during 1893 was 1,685, the 
liabilities according to the bankrupts’ schedules were £1,527,985, and 
the assets amounted to £905,763, representing a deficiency of £622,222. 
Tt must, however, be borne in mind that the figures in bankrupts’ sche- 
dules, especially those relating to assets, are to be accepted with caution, 
as the latter, even when stated in good faith, are seldom realised. 
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DISTRICT COURTS. 


The number of civil suits commenced in the District Courts of the 
Colony during 1893 was 11,717, and the total amount sued for was 
£297,106. Of these, 5,549 causes were settled without hearing, and 8 
by arbitration ; and the number of causes tried was 5,839, the verdict 
in 5,293 causes being for the plaintiff, and in 546 for the defendant. 
The number of causes left in arrear was 321. The costs of plaintiffs 
and defendants in these suits, as taxed by the Registrar, was £19,323. 


DIVORCE COURT, 


Prior to the passing of the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1873, the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales had no jurisdiction in divorce. 
The chief grounds of annulment of marriage under this Act were 
adultery since marriage on the part of the wife, and adultery and 
cruelty on the part of the husband. At the end of 1891 an 
Amending Act was passed by Parliament, and assented to in May 
of the following year, but it did not come into force until the month of 
August. Under the new Act the conditions for obtaining divorce have 
been extended, as, besides the grounds mentioned above, divorces may 
now be had on either side on the ground of desertion for over three 
years, habitual drunkenness, habitual cruelty and neglect, imprison- 
ment for over three years and still in prison on commuted capital 
sentence or under penal servitude for seven years, conviction within 
one year previously of attempt to murder, or assault with intent to 
commit grievous bodily harm, assault or cruel beating, and, in the case 
of the husband, having undergone within five years various sentences 
amounting in all to not less than three years, and habitually leaving 
the wife without support. The number of decrees obtained for dissolu- 
tion of marriage, and for judicial separation, since the Supreme Court 
had jurisdiction in divorce, is shown in the following table. The figures 
for divorce given below represent the decrees nisi, while those on page 
142 represent the decrees which have been made absolute. During the 
period covered by the table eight marriages were annulled :— 


Decrees. Decrees. 

Period. Judicial Period. Judicial 
Divorce. | Separa- | Total. Divorce. | Separa- | Total. 

tion. tion. 
162 1 163 BGS... 5... 56 4 60 
25 2 27 TB DO Ys sind. ons 55 4 59 
33 3 36 19O1t. 2 ans 66 7 73 
29 1 30 1S ea 102 il 113 
29 1 30 WES Dp begpamedpigs 305 9 314 
41 2 43 
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The total number of suits brought for divorce was 1,101, and for 
judicial separation 84, of which numbers 903 and 45 respectively 
were granted. The petitions for divorce which were not proceeded 
with numbered 160, and 38 petitions were dismissed. The petitions 
for judicial separation which were not proceeded with numbered 37, 
and 2 petitions were dismissed. The petitions for nullity of marriage 
which were not proceeded with numbered 2. There were also 9 
petitions for the restitution of conjugal rights, of which number 1 was 
granted, 2 were dismissed, and 6 were not proceeded with. In 172 
cases the petitions were sought for in forma pauperis, and of these 
102, all divorce cases, were granted. 

During 1893, 424 petitions for dissolution of marriage, and 14 for 
judicial separation were received, the number granted in each case being 
shown above. The number of divorces and judicial separations per 
10,000 marriages in New South Wales for quinquennial periods is given 


below :— 
Per 10,000 marriages. 
goa warn tay tae a as AERTS 
Divorces and 
Period. Divorces. Judicial Separations. Judicial 
Separations. 


1874-78 . “05 28°05 
VOT ORES iiicceesevdes A 30°38 
1884-88 .. aad rf ‘ 43°29 
1889-93 t 8: 156°18 


Grounps oF Suir. 

From the year 1873 to the end of 1893 the number of petitions 
granted was 956. Of these, 903 were for divorce, 45 for judicial separa- 
tion, and 8 for nullity of marriage. In the subjoined table is detailed 
the ground of suit in each case for the period of the twenty years 
referred to :— 


Judicial | wunity of 
Marriage. 


Ground of Suit. Divorce. 


Adultery 

Cruelty 

Desertion 

Frequent convictions for crime 

Habitual drunkenness, and _ neglect 
domestic duties 

Imprisonment of husband for three years, 
and cruelty 

Bigamy with adultery 

Non-consummation of marriage... 

Lunacy of petitioner 
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In 683 cases, or over 71 per cent. of the number of petitions granted, 
the ground of suit was based on adultery, coupled in three cases 
with incest, in 110 cases with cruelty, in 106 cases with desertion, and 
in 17 cases with habitual drunkenness. Of the 68 cases in which 
cruelty was taken as a ground for dissolution of the union, it was 
connected with desertion in 17 cases, with habitual drunkenness in 25, 
and with violence in 2; and of the 163 cases in which desertion was set 
forth as a reason for dissolving the marriage, it was joined with habitual 
drunkenness in 17 cases, and with frequent convictions for crime in 2. 
In only 1 case out of 956 was frequent conviction for crime adopted 
as the sole ground for dissolution of marital partnership ; and imprison- 
ment of the husband for three years, coupled with cruelty, was 
adopted as ground for divorce in 2 cases. Bigamy with adultery was 
the ground of suit for which 24 divorces and 2 petitions for nullity of 
marriage were granted ; the non-consummation of marriage the ground 
for 6 suits, in 1 case of which divorce was granted, and in 5 cases 
nullity of the union; while in 1 case in which a petition for nullity was 
granted, the petitioner declared that he was of unsound mind at the 
time of marriage. ‘rhe grounds of suit here detailed are, of course, the 
main headings, though in many cases the terms as entered in the pleas 
were much more extended, the combinations of adultery, cruelty, 
desertion, leaving without means of support, habitual drunkenness, 
neglect of domestic duties, ete., being very varied. 


Sex or PETITIONERS. 


The sex of the petitioners who succeeded in their suits for divorce, 
judicial separation, and nullity of marriage from 1873 to 1893 is shown 
in the following statement :— 


Pas Nullity 
ee AP Judicial 
Petitioner. Divorce. Separation. Marvlage. Total. 
{ 
1511) of: 0G UA ee ee A ee 412 3 4 419 
VERN O Mesa tran cca ce stn odsat diana das.sccteccte 491 | 42 4 537 
Wotale Jaceuase cede Meseetsens 903 45 8 956 
\ 


A glance at this table shows that of the total number of successful 
suits for divorce, over 54 per cent. were brought by wives, while of 
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those for judicial separation over 93 per cent. were brought by wives, 
who constituted over 56 per cent. of the total number of petitioners 
shown by the foregoing figures. 


Piaces OF MARRIAGE. 


The subjoined table exhibits the different Colonies and countries in 
which the marriages of petitioners took place during the twenty years 
under review :— 


Colony or Country. Divorce. s Bova ee Total. 
New South Wales............::secccceeee | 681 33 } 6 720 
Other Australasian Colonies ......... 121 5 | 2 128 
Fingland ..........ccsesccossscecneovsencoeee 70 (howe | oe apease 76 
RVViGIPE iccecetcctiwectcscrttrscreacececccarene Sie bl ade Rete ae ice 5 
IGOUIBNIGy vices ac dueensercusavestvoceouss¥ens Gintesaleesrerres ene. | ine sete 6 
alan (leeeces eds cscecesccidvsssssacsenc scrrts| ih umeavs 1 aah BS We 1 
Other British Possessions............... OME. ieessccect |e wacace 10 
Foreign Countries .............:csceeseeee Bin teten dine eenvow 5 
UNDUISORLER testi ess escssdecceseereececntnan DP t Seete. teh, eer eazees 5 
Mota] ce as css nade ip ae Kee” et 956 


Of the successful petitions for dissolution of marriage, etc., 75:7 per 
cent. of the unions of those stated were contracted in New South 
Wales, 13-5 per cent. in other Australasian Colonies, 9:3 per cent. in the 
United Kingdom, 1 per cent. in other British possessions, and 0°) per 
cent. in foreign countries. In the 128 cases in which the marriages 
were solemnised in other Australasian Colonies, Victoria contributed 
60; Queensland, 28; New Zealand, 23; South Australia, 9; and 
Tasmania, 8. Eighty-eight successful petitions resulted from unions 
contracted in the United Kingdom ; of which England contributed 76 ; 
Scotland, 6; Wales, 5; and Ireland, only 1. The total for other 
British possessions was 10, of which number India contributed 6 ; Cape 
Colony, 2; Fiji, 1; and Canada, 1. In the case cf 2 divorces the 
marriages were contracted in the United States, and in the case of 3 
others the marriages were contracted in Denmark, Italy, and China, in 
the last-mentioned instance between a Scotchman and an English- 
woman. 
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RetiGious DENOMINATIONS CELEBRATING MARRIAGES. 


The religious denominations according to the rites of which were 
celebrated the various marriages of the petitioners successful in obtaining 
decrees during the twenty years ending with 1893, are shown in the 
subjoined table :— 


eae Nullity 
Judicial of 


Denomination. Divorce. A 
ion. 4 
Separatio Marriage. 


Church of England 368 16 
Presbyterian 169 
Wesleyan and other Methodists 87 
Congregational 52 
Baptist 

Other Protestant denominations 
Roman Catholic 

Hebrew 

Registrars’ offices 

Not stated 


In the foregoing table Presbyterian marriages include 1 solemnized 
according to the rites of the Church of Scotland, and 1 according to 
those of the Victorian Free Church; Wesleyan and other Methodist 
marriages include 6 solemnized according to the rites of the Primitive 
Methodists, and 2 according to those of the United Methodist Free 
Church ; other Protestant denominations include 9 marriages solemnized 
according to the rites of the Free Church of England, 4 according to 
those of the “ Christian Church,” 2 according to those of the Lutheran 
Church, 2 according to those of the Bible Christians, and 1 according 
to those of the Society of Friends, while 1 marriage was described as 
being “ Protestant”; and among the 86 contracts described as having 
been entered upon in registrars’ offices, 1 union was made in Catania, in 
Sicily, according to civil rites, and 1 in Scotland by civil contract. At 
the Census of 1891, the adherents of the Church of England formed 
44-75 per cent. of the population, while the decrees of dissolution of 
marriages performed according to the rites of that church formed 
40°38 per cent. of the total number granted; the adherents of the 
Presbyterian denomination formed 9°73 per cent. of the population, 
and the decrees of dissolution 18°83 per cent. of the number granted ; 
the adherents of the Wesleyan and other Methodists formed 9°80 per 
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cent. of the population, and the decrees 9°94 per cent. of the number 
granted; the adherents of the Congregational Church formed 2:14 
per cent. of the population, and the decrees 5-96 per cent. of the 
number granted ; the adherents of various other Protestant denomina- 
tions formed 2°82 per cent. of the population, and the decrees 1:99 
per cent. of the number granted; the adherents of the Baptist 
denomination formed 1:17 per cent. of the population, and the decrees 
1:46 per cent. of the number granted ; while the Roman Catholics formed 
25°53 per cent. of the population, and the decrees 9°10 per cent. of the 
number granted. The Hebrews contributed to the total population of 
New South Wales a proportion of 0°49 per cent., and the number of 
decrees of dissolution of marriage granted to those whose unions were 
solemnized according to the rites of the Jewish faith was 0:94 per cent. 
of the whole number. The proportion per cent. of divorces granted to 
those united by registration was 8:99 per cent. of the total ; while 2°41 
per cent. did not furnish information respecting the denomination, or 
otherwise, according to whose rites the marriage was entered upon. 
No charge is made by the Congregational Church for the rite of solemni- 
sation of marriage, hence the percentage of those whose unions have the 
sanction of this denomination is disproportionately high. The subjoined 
table shows the proportion per cent. of the number of marriages per- 
formed during the period of 20 years extending from 1873 to the end 
of 1893, together with the proportion of divorces relating to petitioners 


married according to the rites of the churches specified :— 


Percentage of Dissolutions of 
Marriages performed according to 
Rites of Denomination. 
Percentage of 
Marriages 
performed, 


Denomination. 


Exclusive of | Inclusive of 
Not stated. Not stated. 


Church of England z 41°37 40°38 
Presbyterian Fe 19°29 18°83 
Wesleyan and other Methodists . 10°18 9:94 
Congregational : 611 5°96 
Baptist i * 1°50 1°46 
Other Protestant Denominations | 2°04 1:99 
Roman Catholics 2 9°10 
Hebrew k f 0°94 
Registrars’ offices i : 8:99 
Not stated 2°41 


100°00 4 10000 
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DuRaTION OF MARRIAGES. 


The various facts relating to divorce are of peculiar interest, and 
furnish fogd for much curious speculation, One of the remarkable facts 
connected with this matter is that concerning the duration of marriage, 
which appears to fluctuate in the most eccentric manner, in relation to 
couples divorced, from under 1 to over 40 years, almost a lifetime of 
conjugal union being seemingly powerless to rivet the vagrant emotions 
of those who present their suits before the Divorce Court, praying for 
a dissolution of a comradeship of nearly half a century, and in some cases 
productive of a family of 15 children. The subjoined table shows the 
duration of the marriages for which decrees of divorce, etc., have been 
granted during the period of 20 years extending from 1873 to 1893 :— 


Judicial Nullity of 


| Separation. | Marriage. Total. 


Divorce. 


Sand under 10 years ...........0cecceeee 


10 ” 


Eighty marriages were dissolved by divorce and judicial separation 
after 9 years’ duration, 77 after 8 years, 61 after 7 years, 71 after 6 
years, and 47 after 5 years, the quinquennial period represented by the 
5th and under the 10th year of duration of marriage being most. prolific 
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in divorces, etc. There was a divorce recorded for a marriage of 41 
years’ duration, 1 for a marriage of 42 years’ duration, and 1 for a 
marriage of 43 years’ duration ; while a divorce and a judicial separation 
were recorded for 2 marriages which had continued unbroken for 45 
years. Of the 8 cases of nullity of marriage, 1 was granted before the 
union had lasted a year, 1 after a year’s duration, 1 after 4 years, 1 after 
8 years, 2 after 10 years, 1 after 11 years, and.1 after 17 years. A 
detailed examination of this table is not, however, necessary, as the 
figures are suiliciently explicatory in themselves. 


FRUITFULNESS OF MARRIAGES. 


Of the 956 divorces, judicial separations, etc., granted during the twenty 
years under review, there were in 381 cases no offspring recorded of the 
marriage ; in 214 cases the offspring comprised 1 child only ; in 141 cases, 
2 children ; in 83 cases, 3 children ; in 45 cases, 4 children ; in 35 cases, 5 
children ; in 15 cases, 6 children ; in 10 cases, 7 children; in 5 cases, 8 
children ; in 11 cases, 9 children; in 1 case, 10 children; in 4 cases, 11 
children; in 2 cases, 14 children; and in one case, 15; while in 8 cases the 
number of offspring (if any) was not stated. From this it will be seen 
that over one-third of the dissolutions of marriage recorded were in 
cases in which the unions were unfruitful ; while in somewhat less than 
one-fourth the ofispring comprised only 1 child. 


ConsucaL ConpITION oF CoNnTRACTING PARTIEs. 


Tn the 903 divorce cases given for the period, the conjugal condition 
of the persons concerned at the time of being united was as follows :— 
Bachelors, 738 ; widowers, 31; spinsters, 778; widows, 51; and 
divorced wives, 2; while 134 males and 72 females made no statement 
with regard to their prior conjugal condition. ‘The bachelors were 
wedded in 707 cases to spinsters, in 30 cases to widows, and in 1 case 
to a divorced wife; the widowers were wedded in 19 cases to spinsters, in 
11 to widows, and in 1 case to a divorced wife ; and the males who 
neglected to record their conjugal condition were wedded in 52 cases to 
spinsters, in 10 cases to widows, and in 72 cases to females similarly 
neglectful in furnishing particulars regarding their conjugal condition. 

Inthe 45 cases of judicial separation, the marriages so dealt with 
comprised those contracted between 23 bachelors, 2 widowers, 28 
spinsters, and 1 widow, and 20 males and 15 females who neglected to 
state their conjugal condition. All the bachelors and one of the 
widowers had wedded spinsters ; another widower had wedded a female 
whose prior conjugal condition was not stated; and of the 20 males 
coming under the same category, 4 were wedded to spinsters, 1 to a 
widow, and 15 to females similarly unclassifiable. 
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In the 8 cases of nullity of marriage the persons interested were, 
at the period of marriage, 4 bachelors, a widower, and 3 males described 
as “not stated”; 3 spinsters, a widow, and 4 females described as “ not 
stated.” Three of the bachelors married spinsters, and 1 married a 
female who neglected to state her conjugal condition; the widower 
married a widow ; and in the remaining 3 cases particulars regarding 
both males and females are not available. 


AceEs oF ConTRACTING PARTIES. 


A consideration of the ages of divorced persons at the time of marriage 
is peculiarly interesting. In one case, for instance, the husband is set 
down as 14 years old; and the wife, 15. This marriage would appear 
to have been brought about by the parents or friends of the female, 
anxious probably to escape a scandal ; and the subsequent separation 
by the parents of the male. Jn 9 cases the husbands were recorded 
as being only 17 at the date of marriage ; 1 was united to a wife of 14 
years of age ; 3 to wives of 15 ; 2 to wives of 16 ; and 3 to wives of 
17, 18, and 30 respectively. In 13 cases the husbands at the time of 
marriage were aged 18; 1 was wedded to a wife of 15, 2 to wives of 
16, 6 to wives of 17, and 3 to wives of 19, 20, and 22 respectively. 
Tn 40 cases the husband at the time of wedlock was 19 years of age, 
while the ages of the wives were one of 13, 2 of 14, 3 of 15, 5 of 16, 6 
of 17, 8 of 18, 7 of 19, 2 of 20, 3 of 21, 2 of 23, and 1 of 24, There 
were 46 divorced husbands who had been married at the age of 20 years 
to wives who comprised one of 13, one of 14, one of 15, 2 of 16, 4 of 17, 
9 of 18, 11 of 19, 7 of 20, 5 of 21, 2 of 22, one of 23, one of 24, and one 
of 27 years. In many of these cases will be noticed the extreme youth 
of the contracting parties, and in others anomalies such as that of a lad 
of 17 wedding a woman of 30 years. In other age groups similar 
anomalies appear. In 30 out of 85 cases in which the husband was 21 
years of age, 2 of the wives were aged 15, 3 were 16 years old, 14 were 
17 years, and 12 were 18 years. In 21 out of 87 cases in which the 
husbands were 22 years of age the wives were as follow :—One of 
15, 4 of 16, 8 of 17, and 8 of 18, Two girls of 14 were married to 
men of over 25 years; 16 girls of 15 years to 3 men of 23 years, 
2 of 24, 8 of 25 and under 30, 1 over 30, and 2 of 35 and under 
40 years; 20 girls of 16 were married to 5 men of 23, 3 of 24, 7 
of 25 and under 30, and 5 of 30 and under 35 years; and 2 girls 
of 17 and one of 18 years were married to husbands of over 35 
years and under 40. In one case the age of the girl at marriage 
was 19 and that of the husband over 40; in another case a wife of the 
same age was united to a husband of over 45. In the higher ages occur 
some curious anomalies. For instance, a husband who at the time of 
marriage was under 30 was divorced from a wife who at the same 
period was over 40; a couple who deferred their union until both had 
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passed their 50th year were subsequently divorced; and soon. Of the 
total cases given the respective ages of husbands and wives at the time 
of marriage were as shown in the following statement :— 


Husbands and wives of minor ages 
Husbands of major ages and wives of minor ages 
Husbands and wives of major ages 
Husbands of minor ages and wives of major ages 
Husbands of minor ages married to wives of not stated ages 
Husbands of major ages married to wives of not stated ages 
Husbands of not stated ages married to wives of minor ages 
Husbands of not stated ages married to wives of major ages 
Husbands and wives of not stated ages 
956 

As will be seen by a reference to the foregoing table, in no less than 
447 cases of dissolution of marriage one or other or both of the persons 
interested were minors at the time of marriage. 


BrrtHpLaces OF CoNTRACTING PARTIES. 


In the following table are shown the birthplaces of the husbands and 
wives in the 956 petitions for divorce, judicial separation, and nullity 
of marriage granted during the 20 years extending from 1873 to 1893 :— 


Birthplaces of Wives. 


Colony or Country. 


United 
Kingdom. 
Other British 
Possessions. 
Foreign 
Countries. 
Born at Sea 
and 
Not Stated. 
Total Husbands, 


New South Wales 

Other Australasian 
Colonies 

United Kingdom 

Other British Possessions 


Birthplaces of 
Husbands. 


te oneige Countries 
Born at sea and not stated 


Total wives 20 


The foregoing table is necessarily abridged, and a better view of the 
bearing of birthplace upon the question of divorce may be obtained from 
the subjoined statement, which enumerates, according to their numerical 
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order, the birthplaces of all those given in the above table, and shows 
the number of persons wedded to partners of their own nationality :— 


| Divorced 

pare 

; Total | Divorced | M&e anc 

Y Divorced . : female, 

Colony or country of birth. husbands, Ro baa Lentins | couples formerly 
&e. 5 &e. : fede a mmes a 
| dissimilar 
nationality 

i) 

New South Wales® .........0......0000 310 476 786} = 285 316 
Lhasa RS ee ae 270 194 464 101 262 
Victoria ..... 51 62 113 13 87 
Ireland ..... 64 46 110 8 94 
Scotland ..... 68 33 101 15 71 
Tasmania ll 16 27 5 17 
Germany........ 19 6 PANES ease 25 
New Zealand.... a yi 17 24 1 22 
SGC AAS ULANIAT.. 00... sc cserccsesseovnes 9 10 19 1 17 
QE IURIIONT oa. ose uo ick devs ceesavcrneten 9 9 DP ted 18 
SUINERIGEPER CR os cscs ceive decisis leveabanitlites 10 5 15 1 13 
ROML OO StALOS isa occos cesses vescecessnced 8 5 13 1 11 
Sweden and Norway ..........:0000+ DD leah eevee 2 | eye | 12 
ETRSATEN Mets haENs vanes yne5 ois ss ree 8 2 10 2 6 
WATER ONE CS ote ocacuNeoe mses vhs eo out ur's 6 4 10 2 6 
Other GOUNELIC .. 0.10... sceceseeececsons 37 8 45 2 41 
At seaand not stated ......:........ 57 63 120 16 28 
CEL ics ccpdlvsi'dudintw asian 956 956 1,912 443 1,046 


In the foregoing table couples of whom the birthplace of neither 
husband nor wife was stated have been included in the fourth column, 
while cases in which the birthplace of one party was stated, and that 
of the other not stated, are included in the last column. 


PATENTS. 


The law relating to the registration of inventions and improvements 
has been in force since 1853, but it isonly within recent years that the 
provisions. of the Act have been availed of to any great extent. In 
1879 and 1887 the law was amended, and the fees reduced to the 
nominal sum of £5 for complete letters patent, and £2 for a certificate 
of provisional protection, which latter may, if application be made 
within twelve months from its granting, be converted into a patent on 
the payment of an additional £3. The result has been that the busi- 
ness of the Patent Office has greatly increased. Under the old Act, 
1,789 patents and 353 assignments of patents for inventions or improve- 
ments were registered from 1855 to 3lst July, 1887. From the Ist 
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August, 1887, to 31st December, 1893, under the Patents Amending 
Act of 1887, 51 Vic. No. 3, no less than 3,129 applications for letters 
patent, 541 for letters patent to supersede certificates, and 1,687 for 
certificates of provisional protection, 586 assignments, and 35 licenses 
had been registered. Of the 4,816 letters patent and certificates of 
provisional protection registered, 2,055, or 42:7 per cent., were granted 
to persons residing in the Colony, though not necessarily for inventions 
perfected in New South Wales. During the year 1893, 366 letters 
patent and 240 certificates of provisional protection were registered, 253 
of which were granted to persons resident in the Colony ; and 77 letters 
patent to supersede certificates, 113 assignments, and 19 licenses were 
also registered during the year. The amount of fees paid during 1893 
was £2,643, making a total sum of £21,170 received under the amending 
Act of 1887. 


COPYRIGHT. 


The Copyright Act in force in this Colony was passed on 14th May, 
1879, and became law on the Ist July of the same year. It deals with 
literary, dramatic, and musical works, fine arts, and designs. The total 
number of registrations to the end of 1893 was 1,911. In 1893, 59 
registrations of literature were made, the receipts from which were 
£22 11s.; 19 registrations of fine arts, the receipts being £4 5s. ; and 
9 registrations of designs, producing £4 15s. There were thus 87 
registrations in all made during the year, the fees of which amounted 
to £31 11s, while the sum of £543 was disbursed as salaries in the 
office. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Public Finance, 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


ELIABLE information respecting the revenue and expenditure of 
the Colony is not obtainable earlier than 1825, in which year the 
public receipts amounted to £71,682, and the expenditure to £93,020. 
From 1825 to 1840—a year memorable in the annals of the Colony as 
that in which transportation ceased—the advance in the revenue was 
very rapid. In the latter year the public receipts amounted to £683,112, 
a sum not again reached until 1853, two years after the discovery of gold. 
From 1853 to 1859 the revenue made great strides, and amounted to 
£1,522,668 for the year last mentioned. In December, 1859, the 
separation of Queensland took place, and consequently a falling-off in 
the revenue occurred in the following year, the amount collected being 
£1,308,925. The gross and net revenue proper for the years given in 
the table were as follow :— 


A Net Revenue proper. 
Gross Refunds, in- o B54! 


Revenue cluding charges 
proper. on collections. 


Total. Per Inhabitant. 


£ £ £ 
1,308,925 28,209 1,280,716 
1,771,162 38,680 1,732,482 
2,102,697 52,978 2,049,719 
4,121,996 100,360 4,021,636 


4,904,230 97,841 4,806,389 
6,707,963 156,829 6,55 
7,410,737 192,151 
6,470,341 243,720 6,226,621 
7,117,592 280,813 6,836,779 
7,587,368 206,817 7,380,551 
7,593,050 218,235 7,374,815 
8,582,809 205,854 8,376,955 
8,886,332 172,148 8,714,184 
9,066,941 191,211 8,875,730 
9,494,584 188,893 9,305,691 
10,036,185 263,067 9,773,118 
10,501,104 435,502 | 10,065,602 
9,706,734 207,364 9,499,370 
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The figures relating to revenue, both above and in subsequent tables, 
are exclusive of “Advances repaid,” and in dealing with expenditure, 
“ Advances made” have been excluded from consideration, as transactions 
under these heads do not affect the revenue proper and the expenditure 
therefrom. An exception to this rule has, however, been made in the 
table on page 311, which shows the revenue and expenditure including 
advances made and repaid. This arrangement was necessary in order 
that one table should show the balance of accounts according to the 
books of the Treasury. 

The expenditure is given in the subjoined table, and represents the net 
cash transactions under Consolidated Revenue Account other than those 
under the head of “ Advances made.” The term used in the table, 
“expenditure from revenue of current year,” must not be taken literally, 
as in only three years during the last decade has the revenue sufficed 
for the expenditure. This will be seen by comparing the annual 
expenditure given below with the revenue for the corresponding years 
shown in the preceding table :— 


| 
Net Net Expenditure per Inhabitant. 
Expenditure | Expenditure Total 
Hered of jac i oy From From 
| ated Expenditure. z bes 
current surplus. | Revenue of | Accumulated Total. 
year. current year Surplus, 


n 
> 


£ £ 
1,284,568 1,284,568 
1865 .........) 1,696,127 1,696,127 
1870 .........| 2,550,002 2,550,002 
1875 3,240,964 3,240,964 


i 


ORR a! 


WHATHOWHENONHAS CORRTD 
_ 
Heoog 
com oo 
— 
OO 


-_ 
_ 


—] 
e 
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1880 5,129,028 | 331,287 | 5,460,315 
1881 5,218,226 | 407,523 | 5,625,749 
1882 5,631,499 | 524,160 | 6,155,659 
1883 6,818,303 | 732,065 | 7,550,368 
1884 7,531,771 598,426 | 8,130,197 
1885 8,113,510} 241,610 | 8,355,120 
1886 | 8,786,808 8,859,277 
1887 8,976,102 8,989,917 
1888 8,471,755 i 8,491,966 

8,995,751 9,001,444 

9,210,992 9,214,669 
10,065,606 10,065,606 

9,931,411 9,931,411 

9,911,904 9,911,904 


_ 
— 


_ 


=e 
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— 
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From 1872 to 1877, years notorious for the wholesale alienation of 
the public estate, the yearly income was considerably in excess of the 
annual payments, with the result that a large surplus was created. The 
excess payments of 1878 and 1879 reduced the amount somewhat, but 
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the surpluses of 1881 and 1882 considerably augmented the fund. 
After the year last mentioned, however, large withdrawals were annu- 
ally made, and.the fund became practically exhausted at the end of 1885. 
From that period till 1894 the existing deficit has been accumulating. 


kinds) and General Miscellaneous Receipts. 


NET REVENUE. 


The Revenue is classified under four heads—Taxation, Land Revenue, 
Receipts for Services Rendered (such as revenue from railways, tram- 
ways, water supply, sewerage, posts, telegraphs, and fees of various 


The total amount under 


each class for 1880 and subsequent years is shown below :— 


Taxation, | Land Revenue. | ,,Zeeeiptefor,, | General lee) 
Year. 

Total. | pepitane.| TOL |yanitanc.| Tt | nabitane | Tt | nobleant, 
£ £s. d £ £8. d. £ £& 8. d. £ Se a 
BOOMS. daltte 1,379,065 | 117 10 | 1,605,827 | 2 4 111,585,635 | 2 3 6] 236,362/ 0 6 6 
er ale sie 1,739,424 | 2 5 6 | 2,724,341 |. 311 8/| 1,930,882] 210 5| 157,087 | 0 4 1 
TSAR ME ok. 1,861,663 | 2 6 8 | 2,797,470} 310 1 | 2,847,628; 218 9 | 211,880; 0 5 4 
TERR ccese 1,851,737 | 2 4 21,493,577] 115 8 | 2,649,687'| 3 3 38] 231,620} 0 5 6 
DEE Coie sass 2,100,718}. 2 7 7 | 1,679,021} 116 9 | 2,910,275.) 3 511} 246,770] 0 5 7 
1885 ...... 2,206,429 | 2 7 7 | 1,769,616 |-118 2 | 3,128,815; 8 7 6| 275,601) 0 5 11 
IRBGER. ods. 2,552,506 | 212 8 | 1,543,958 | 1 11 10 | 3,046,692, 3 210); 281,659) 0 410 
ui: <1 (apa 2,583,486} 211 5 | 2,312,972 | 2 6 0 | 8,201,768) 3 3 9{ 278,729) 0 5 7 
CREASE «sive 2,626,097'| 210 9 | 2,210,688) 2 2 8 3,612,266 3 9 9] 265,183]; 0 5 1 
1880. i... 2,635,002 | 2 9 5 | 2,050,425} 118 5 | 3,869,325) 312 7) 320,978; 0 6 0 
Ose sigke « 2,704,043 | 2 9 1 | 2,158,645 | 119 2/4,126,580| 31411] 316,473) 0 5 9 
1891 ......| 2,875,028 | 210 3 | 2,117,341] 117 0 | 4,548,250} 319 7] 232,499] 0 4 1 
ROR. sees 8,345,265 | 216 8 | 1,947,599 | 113 0 | 4,533,480} 316 9| 239,258) 0 4 0 
a: 3) Ce 2,777,846). 2 6 11 | 2,115,308 | 1 14 11 | 4,364,862.} 312 1] 241,359) 0 4 0 


TAXATION. 


Customs and Excise duties, License fees, and Stamp duties represent 
the various forms of taxation in force in the Colony, and if these are 
grouped under the generally accepted classes of indirect and direct taxes, 
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the Stamp duties comprise the whole under the latter head. The 
amounts received during the years 1891-3 were as follow : 


Head of Revenue. 1891. 1892. 18938. 
Indirect Taxation— 
Customs :— £ £ £ 
Import Duties :— 
Spirits, wine, ale, and beer 1,000,018 923,994 761,389 
Tobacco and cigars 277,677 277,530 265,749 
Sugar and molasses ., ie 135,040 136,876 109,834 
Grain and pulse” .... = 21,509 134,709 93,481 
Other specific duties.. ea 685,989 566,648 437,299 
Ad valorem duties bie 39,394 628,119 449,591 
Miscellaneous collections 8,638 10,014 10,302 


Total, Customs 2,168,265 2,677,890 2,127,645 


Excise :— 
Ale, beer, and porter 131,851 134,096 
Duty on tobacco, cigars, and 
cigarettes 131,353 133,062 
ODKGRe se sserenseeweteonenctmemereoe tee 24,994 22,445 


Total, Excise 288,198 289,603 


Licenses :— 
Retail and fermented spirituous 
PQ UOL Bits ces enracesseubeaseores sem 101,345 101,478 
31,758 31,022 30,417 


Total, Licenses 133,103 132,500 129,644 
Direct Taxation— 
Stamp Duties :—- 
Adhesive and impressed stamps... 148,862 132,376 120,549 
Probate, administration, and set- 
tlement duty 96,152 140,518 114,249 
ns 81,764 76,900 76,925 


Total, Stamp Duties 326,778 349,794 311,723 


Gross Revenue from Taxation ... 2,916,344 3,449,787 2,834,566 
Refunds 41,316 104,522 56,720 


2,875,028 3,345,265 2,777,846 


Indirect Taxation. 


Customs Duties. —The import tariff during the last decade has under- 
gone various revisions. In 1884 the duties were slightly increased on 
certain articles, and during 1886 considerable additions were made to 
the specitic list, while ad valorem duties, after having been in abeyance 
since 1873, were re-established. In the following year, however, the 
tariff was considerably modified, and the ad valorem duties were again 
abolished. At the end of 1891 considerable additions were made to 
the number of dutiable articles, and ad valorem duties were once more 
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imposed on a much higher scale than formerly. No further alteration 
in the tariff was made up to the end of 1894. 

Excise Duties.—Prior to 1884 the only excise duty in force was on 
locally-distilled spirits. In the year named, however, tobacco, cigars, 
and cigarettes manufactured in the Colony were added to the list; and 
in 1887 an excise tax on beer was imposed, while the duty on distilled 
spirits was increased. Further particulars regarding Customs and 
Excise duties will be found in the chapter on “‘ Commerce.” 

Licenses.—The revenue from licenses exhibits little variation from 
year to year. The amount received during 1893, distributed under the 
principal heads, was as follows :— 

Licenses. Amount. Licenses. Amount. 


Brewers 52 Auctioneers 
Spirit merchants ... Hawkers and pedlars .. 
Publicans 5 Pawnbrokers 
Booth j Gunpowder Act 
Railway refreshment Sale of tobacco, &e.... 
Packet ‘ Other 
Colonial wine, cider, & sherry... 
Distillation 
£129,644 

The table does not include licenses issued to fishermen, fishing boats, 
bonded warehouses, and by the Mines Department. 

There has been an absolute decrease in the number of licensed public 
houses in the Metropolitan district since 1881, attributable to the 
operations of the Licensing Act, which came into force in that year. In 
the succeeding year the number of licensed houses in the Metropolitan 
area was 940, and in the country districts 2,123; eleven years later the 
numbers were 812 and 2,558 respectively—a decrease equal to 136 per 
cent in the metropolis, and an increase in the country districts of 20°5 
per cent. The following table gives particulars respecting the number 
of public-houses, and the average number of residents to each :— 


Average number of Residents in Dis- 


Number of Licensed Houses. trict to each House. 


. Extra- : Extra- | 
| Metropolitan Metropolitan Total. joing Metrop ican Total. 


858 2,510 3,368 389 279 308 
856 2,549 3,405 411 280 313 
853 2,575 3,428 434 284 321 
847 2,594 3,441 471 295 339 
834 2,607 3,441 494 301 348 
812 2,558 3,370 513 310 359 


Direct Taxation. 


In 1886 the Stamp Duties Act of 1880 was amended, one of the 
important alterations being the abolition of the 1 per cent. general rate, 
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and the adoption of a graduated scale of duties on the estates of 
deceased persons, classified as follows :—Where the value of the estate 
is under £5,000, 1 per cent. ; £5,000 and under £12,500, 2 per cent. ; 
£12,500 and under £25,000, 3 per cent. ; £25,000 and under £50,000, 
4. per cent. ; over £50,000, 5 per cent. During 1893 an amendment 
was inserted providing for the exclusion from duty of estates valued at 
£200 gross and under that sum. 

All the other Australasian Colonies, excepting Western Australia, 
have additional forms of taxation, such as land, property, income, and 
dividend taxes. In New South Wales attempts have been made to 
introduce land and income taxes, and during the last Parliament a 
graduated income tax was passed by the Assembly, but the Legislative 
Council rejected the measure. 


Direct and Indirect Taxation. 
The subjoined table gives the gross and net amounts of taxation 


collected during the fourteen years ending with 1893, and the alterations 
referred to in the various duties may be traced in the return presented :— 


7 : 
Indirect. Direct. : i 
Gross 
Revenue from| Refunds. |} on enue 
| Taxation. | rom. 
i 


Customs. Excise. | Licenses. | Stamps. | Taxation. 


£ E £ 
1,225,440 | 7,354 | 112,197 | 72,303 38,229 


1,458,676 | 3,705 | 115,964 | 192,503 if 31,424 
1,552,706 | 5,637 | 116,932 | 228,138 3, 41,750 
1,546,857 | 12,193 | 117,683 | 214,975 7 39,971 
1,726,811 | 79,967 | 120,028 | 226,049 5 5 | 52,142 
1,759,955 | 116,497 | 122,695 | 253,504 52,65 46,222 
2,068,571 | 109,820 | 125,438 | 307,993 59,316 |) 
2,011,947 | 204,420 | 126,432 | 321,749 81,062 
1,883,058 | 259,576 | 129,591 | 409,658 55,786 
1,905,883 | 261,371 | 130,396 | 379,519 7 42,167 || 2,635,002 
1,888,321 | 265,887 | 133,156 | 460,975 | 2,748,339 | 44,296 || 2,704,043 
2,168,265 | 288,198 | 133,103 | 326,778 | 2,916,344 | 41,316 || 2,875,028 
2,677,890 | 289,603 | 132,500 | 349,794 | 3,449,787 |104,522 || 3,345,265 
2,127,645 | 265,554 | 129,644 | 311,723 | 2,834,566 | 56,720 || 2,777,846 


Lanp REVENUE. 


In New South Wales, as well as in the other Colonies in the group, 
the whole of the receipts from the sale and occupation of Crown lands 
are treated as public income. The proceeds from occupation—being 
rent—can with consistency be regarded as an item of revenue, but the 
treatment of the proceeds of auction, conditional purchase, and other 
classes of sales as ordinary revenue is open to grave objection. 

The revenue derived from lands may be grouped under three main 
heads—(a) Auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale ; (0) 
Conditional sales or lands obtained under the system of deferred pay- 
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ments; (c) Rents from pastoral, mining, and other classes of occupation. 
The two former sources have been amalgamated under the head of 
alienation, while the latter is classed as occupation. 

More than half the annual receipts from land are received from 
alienation, as will be seen from the following table, which gives in 
detail the revenue for each year from 1891 to 1893 :— 


Head of Revenue. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
Alienation. 

Sales, &c. :— £ £ £ 
Auction sales......... ded Ghatebs aewimancaeae , 146,568 200,214 231,969 
MAREE aE tna; <:s ncstus rian aahaddee Goan « 44,828 23,950 20,813 

APUG Ue ass 1s 191,696 224,164 252,782 


Conditional Purchases :— 


WGROSES ira cr war acnces ote asmeenates sakaa terse 167,629 110,695 78,109 
Instalments and interest........ ioe 701,784 705,436 781,814 
Interest (under Act of 1861) .. 107,174 96,141 86,318 
Balances.... ine 102,229 58,953 66,747 
PRIIUUMBUR vi cas seo ae dcahioe dae aide dees acne 76,163 43,950 31,722 
Fees on preparation, &c., of title deeds 3,894. 2,635 2,819 
MAUL as Ur sta Oi hc cicdiaedlecdens 1,158,873 1,017,810 1,047,529 
Occupation. eee ee aes 
Pastoral :— 
PHSCOGRISIOMBOS, 6 cvicanvdiccoduesecnyapcvesaes 402,053 447 656 413,861 
Conditional leases................0sce0eecee 147,028 165,292 161,368 
Occupation licenses .... “oe 185,562 161,293 137,751 
Homestead leases.......... 59,880 76,076 72,083 
Annual and other leases ... ae 34,053 41,335 42,415 
Fees on transfer of runs .................. 1,054 1,335 998 
MMA] eee ohdebsue oocciehvclieces 829,630 892,987 828,476 
Mining :—- 
WRIMSTALGIGASER. ...iieccsncuacoscencscesiincmess 24,879 15,260 12,839 
Leases of auriferous lands ‘t 12,101 7,693 7,740 
WVNO TS IE) | 5 Sas sacked oe wi Tassmecnnss 6,889 6,073 6,808 
Royalty on minerals.. 8,709 10,533 18,042 
ETD ae oa a ia tarde 8 ee BA 5,873 4,323 4,093 
ME OUB os vsnussdeabiesicsiss latietadeans 53,451 43,882 49,522 
Total occupation...... 883,081 936,869 877,998 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts, 
Timber licenses, royalty, &c............. 17,550 15,463 9,601 
ROT as cunt ivte's Swi e dtraek actggad omar avabinads 15,436 19,756 18,357 
SDCHOLG Weick tere nsenet dtvaibenes 32,986 35,219 27,958 
Gross Revenue from Lands.............+. 2,266,636 2,214,062 2,206;267 
PM EAITURE Faces charbsnemee pias ees Mic onesehdcegestmes 149,295 266,463 90,964 
caeaansencenons 2,117,341 1,947,599 2,115,303 
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The annual income from public lands has varied considerably since 
the 1861 Act became law. In 1864 the minimum revenue was reached, 
the gross amount received being only £297,866, equivalent to 15s. 6d. 
per inhabitant, while in 1877, the year of maximum revenue, the gross 
receipts amounted to £3,236,277, or £5 2s. 11d. per inhabitant. 
Prior to the passing of the 1884 Act the whole area of Crown lands 
was available for free selection, including the areas held under pastoral 
leases. The Act mentioned, however, improved the condition of the 
pastoralist by granting him fixity of tenure of one-half of his run for 
a term of years, the leasehold half being exempt from conditional 
purchase during his tenure; but the leases were appraised at a higher 
rent, which considerably increased the revenue from this source in the 
following years. In 1890 an Act was passed under which the rents of 
Crown leases, as appraised in 1884, were determined anew; and in cases in. 
which the new appraisement was less than the previous one, the Govern- 
ment refunded the amount which had been overpaid, with interest at 
5 per cent. The first refunds under the Act were made during 1892, 
in which year the amount, including interest, was £128,259, while the 
corresponding amount for 1893 was only £392. 

Prior to the 1884 Act the only forms of lease granted were pastoral, 
annual, special, and pre-emptive.. Under the 1884 Act provision was 
made for the continuance of each of these forms of lease except the pre- 
emptive, which was abolishsd. Under the same Act occupation licenses 


and conditional and homestead leases were established. The supplement- 
ary Act of 1889 provided for five additional forms of lease, which were as 
follow :—Scrub, snowland, artesian well, residential, and inferior land. 
The gross revenue derived from alienation and occupation, and the gross 
and net land revenue, for each year from 1880 to 1893, were as follow :— 


Alienation. Occupation. 


Gross Net 
Revenue Refunds, Revenue 
Mining, | from Lands, || from Lands. 

&e. 


Conditional 


Bales/G0- Purchases. 


Pastoral. 


£ £ £ £ £ a £ 

...| 731,853 | 655,968 | 232,366 | 26,749 | 1,646,436 | 41,109 || 1,605,327 
...{1,415,460 | 1,077,568 | 299,481 | 28,480 | 2,820,989 | 96,648 || 2,724,341 
..-{1,306,300 | 1,157,750 | 421,408 | 28,936 | 2,914,394 | 116,924 || 2,797,470 

.| 338,234 | 935,192 | 355,000 | 27,643 | 1,656,069 | 162,492 || 1,493,577 
411,202 | 956,787 | 339,590 | 45,765 | 1,753,344 | 174,323 || 1,579,021 
535,508 782,712 | 513,293 | 44,939 | 1,876,452 | 106,836 || 1,769,616 
375,458 835,265 | 387,449 | 45,846 | 1,644,018 | 100,060 || 1,543,958 
349,585 | 876,319 |1,096,296 | 56,795 | 2,378,995 | 66,023 || 2,312,972 
316,034 | 900,107 | 937,663 | 114.449 | 2,268,253 | 57,615 || 2,210,638 
214,691 938,338 | 913,633 | 70,901 | 2,137,563 | 87,138 || 2,050,425 
225,387 | 1,158,000 | 780,493 | 79,159 | 2,243,039 | 84,394 || 2,158,645 
191,696 | 1,158,873 | 845,066 | .71,001 | 2,266,636 | 149,295 || 2,117,341 
224,164 | 1,017,810 | 912,743 | 59,345 | 2,214,062 | 266,463 || 1,947,599 
252,782 | 1,047,529 | 846,833 | 59,123 |.2,206,267 | 90,964 || 2,115,303 
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RECEIPTS FOR SERVICES RENDERED. 


Receipts from the railways and tramways, water supply and sewer- 
age, and post and telegraphs constitute the bulk of the revenue from 
services, the balance under this head being made up chiefly of dues and 
fees of various kinds. 

The total revenue has considerably increased of late years, and so 
also has the expenditure, the figures shown being not wholly an index 
of progress. The only services which can be considered as self-sup- 
porting, that is to say, yielding sufficient revenue to cover working 
expenses and interest on capital debt, are the Tramways and the Metro- 
politan Water Supply and Sewerage. The gross receipts received under 
the head of each service during 1893 were as follow :— 


Service. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
£ £ £ 

AES wreee ice, cdled ok «ote en MeaeNen »Cotleas eareests 3,138,704 3,114,027 2,965,721 
HECATOW AVS esey secs sdetwotepvaevatnacrsevy odes detys 300,579 302,469 287,551 
Post and Telegraphs— 

COREG SEEN parstpscsstsvossecets sxccerbabantes +e 443,656 447,731 446,866 

Hlectric Telegraphs ...........ssscssesesserers 178,485 172,284 160,796 

PDOIGDHONGS i ete sss ceabivsey os owescesnss cspeevres 7,214 11,399 16,320 

Commission on money orders, &. ......... 19,198 19,221 19,867 


Water Supply and Sewerage— 


Metropolitan—Water Supply ...........6065 164,465 163,006 158,845 
MOMPELEWO diatcvsccanasedevevgessos sas astsans tenes 81,356 86,688 95,501 

Other (Country Towns Water and 
Bewersge Act): Pierce... ccaccucorsoscon des 5,818 11,559 21,608 
IPUDIIG SCHOOL LGC —vescikccchenccecescoccescosctees 75,916 77,524 73,267 
Pilotage, harbour and light rates, and fees 68,280 65,287 51,203 
BVILIRGITOCOLDGS ss scabies aetaups susionessbeieeepeecnes 13,929 11,652 13,42 
Miscellaneous services ............s.ceeeeeseesees 108,072 108,651 104,816 
Gross revenue from services......... 4,605,672 4,591,498 4,415,787 
PROEUNGG: de kv sshiede cauhds seats sheauks Perr 57,422 58,018 50,925 


Net revenue from services ......... 4,548,250 4,533,480 4,364,862 
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The gross revenue derived annually from each of the principal services, 
and the net revenue from all sources, from 1880 to 1893, were as 
follow :— 


nese 

Supply 

Railways Post and and Other Gross 
and Tele- Sewerage 

Tramways. | graphs. | (Metropo- 

litan and 

Hunter). 


4 Net Revenue 
vi evens Refunds. from 
Services. from Aka 
Services. ervices. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1,189,564 | 286,134 118,384 | 1,594,082 | 8,447 
1,459,684 | 330,414 154,977 | 1,945,075 | 14,743 
1,828,094 | 358,525 176,466 | 2,363,085 | 15,462 
2,081,128 | 403,794 181,810 | 2,666,732 | 17,045 || 2,649,687 
2,302,015 | 442,964 197,666 | 2,942,643 | 32,368 || 2,910,275 
2,492,691 | 472,564 203,208 | 3,168,463 | 35,648 || 3,128,815 
2,389,062 | 486,210 214,075 | 3,089,347 | 42,655 || 3,046,692 
2,510,335 | 524,298 211,273 | 3,245,906 | 44,138 || 3,201,768 
2,759,280 | 562,909 253,300 | 3,665,578 | 53,312 |) 3,612,266 
2,875,135 | 597,988 304,761 | 3,924,955 | 55,630 || 3,869,325 
| 3,013,921 | 629,894 298,603 | 4,174,987 | 48,407 || 4,126,530 
3,489,283 | 648,553 266,197 | 4,605,672 | 57,422 || 4,548,250 
3,416,496 | 650,635 263,114 | 4,591,498 | 58,018 || 4,533,480 
3,253,272 | 643,849 | 275,954 | 242,712 | 4,415,787 | 50,925 || 4,364,862 


The net revenue just given should be read with the rates per inhabi- 
tant for the same years, which will be found on page 298. The 
income derived by the Government of the country from services has, 
with little interruption, increased year by year; this, however, is only 
what would naturally be expected in a growing community, but it is 
satisfactory to be able to record that the income compared with the 
population has alsoincreased. Thus, onreferring tothe page just quoted, 
it will be seen that the rate per head in 1893 was £3 12s. 1d. ; in 1885, 
£3 7s. 6d.; and in 1880, £2 3s. 9d. This progressive increase is 
undoubtedly largely due to the strong impetus the construction of 
railways, from which three-fourths of the revenue from services are 
derived, has given to the general production of the country, but it 
would be unreasonable to expect that such a rate of increase will long 
continue. Compared with the population, the value of the production of 
the Colony is enormous ; but as much of this production is due to the 
largeness of the territory, and not directly to the labours of those who 
occupy it, its value will, under present conditions, cease to increase 
at the same rate as does the population; and, moreover, as the 
revenue from services naturally depends upon the amount of production, 
it will not only cease to increase at its present rate, but ultimately 
decline. 


U 
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Railways and Tramways. 


With the exception of 844 miles of private railways, and 6? miles of 
private tramways, the services under these heads are those of State 
administration. According to a statement in the Auditor-General’s 
Report for 1891, the Railway service yielded a small net profit, after 
all expenses had been met, in 1881 and 1882. Since those periods the 
net revenue has not equalled the interest payable. 

It will be noticeable that during 1893 the revenue from both services 
declined, but as a corresponding decrease in the expenditure was effected, 
the loss to the country was not so great as the figures would appear to 
show. The tramways in 1888 paid only 1:98 per cent.; in 1892 and 
1893 the net profit equalled 5-28 and 5-51 per cent. respectively ; while 
in 1894 it declined to 4-07 per cent. 

The questions of railway and tramway earnings and expenditure are 
dealt with at length in the chapter on “ Internal Communication.” 


Water Supply and Sewerage. 


The collections under the head of Water Supply and Sewerage include 
the returns of the Boards operating in the metropolitan area and in the 
Hunter River District. These Boards form part of the local govern- 
ment scheme, and it is an open question whether the receipts and 
expenditure connected with them should be included in the general 
account. The loans from which the works have been constructed, 
however, form part of the public debt; and the interest payable is, 
therefore, rightly included as an item of the general accounts. 

The Metropolitan Board was established in 1888, and the Hunter 
District Board in 1892. The operations of the Boards are more fully 
dealt with in the chapter dealing with “Local and General Govern- 
ment.” 

Post and Telegraphs. 


The receipts from the Post, Telegraph, and Money Order services 
have increased year by year, but so also has the expenditure. The 
total receipts for 1893, according to the Departmental returns, were 
£755,918, and the expenditure was £883,066, showing a loss on the 
year’s transactions of £127,148 ; and if to this be added the interest 
payable on the cost of buildings and construction of telegraph lines, 
the total loss during 1893 will be found to amount to £227,958. 

These services are, as far as possible, conducted on commercial 
principles ; nevertheless the desire of the Government to extend the 
facilities of both the post and the telegraph to every part of the Colony 
has led toan expenditure which has in each year been in excess of the 
receipts. It is quite possible that the principle of affording the benefit 
of postal and telegraphic communication to every district in New South 
Wales would be adhered to even if the system ultimately failed to 
become self-supporting. 
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Other Services. 


The balance of the revenue collected under the head of services 
consists of fees of office, public school fees, pilotage and harbour dues, 
and other items. The revenue derived from these services, however, is 
merely nominal, as the cost of the work performed in nearly every 
case far exceeds the receipts. The amount received under each head 
during 1893 was :— 


£ 
SST aye” Mein tes Oech a ; es 101,254 
PRUOLICI SG GI IMOBE! | oa so vsasec.s votatinudgetbbomeesseceter 73,267 
Pilotage and harbour dues..........:....cccccce00008 49,514 
NGIORMOMB I cists vate nepeccsancrcsedie acetic home ae 18,677 
DMR pcos unibone sn sewaraaesss scack Sucee £242,712 


GENERAL MisceLLANrous REcEIPts. 


All items which cannot rightly be placed under the three great 
classes are grouped under the heading of “General Miscellaneous 
Receipts,” the chief of which are “ Rents, exclusive of land,” “Fines and 
forfeitures,” “Balances, transfers, and repayments,” and similar accounts. 
The gross amount received under each of the main sub-heads, and the 
gross and net revenue received under the general head, for 1880 and 
subsequent years, were as shown below :— 


]I 


Gross Net 

Rents | hi Toe woe Revenue Revenue 
Fear, | exclusive lporteitures| "4 |" “ous, | Miscellane| Refunds. || sient ne, 

eras Repay- | Receipts. ous ous 
ments. Receipts. Receipts. 

£ £ £ ~ £ £ £ 
1880 ...... 37,337 12,371 55,048 | 141,662 | 246,418 10,056 || 236,362 
1881 ......| 58,785 14,416 19,588 83,262 | 171,051 14,014 || 157,037 
DBB2 oo... 55,476 17,072 | 60,586 96,711 | 229,845 18,015 || 211,830 
1883 ...... 45,781 19,798 64,686 | 125,567 | 255,832 24,212 || 231,620 
1884 ...... 58,185 | 21,344 | 48,477 | 145,744 | 268,750 | 21,980 246,770 
BBBB,  .cnvs 51,258 | 22,007 68,660 | 147,877 | 289,802 14,111 || 275,691 
1886 ...... 50,502 20,155 60,180 | 117,026 | 247,863 16,204 || 231,659 
1887 |... 51,095 | 18,355 | 61,427 | 162,483-| 293/360 | 14,631 || 278°799 
DEBS sce 64,073 18,025 53,016 | 135,504 | 270,618 5,435 || 265,183 
1889 ...... 66,825 15,378 | 110,839 | 134,212 | 327,254 6,276 || 320,978 
1890) ...00% 55,652 | 15,808 | 68,090 | 188,719 | 328,269 | 11,796 |] 316,473 
SBI coe 70,643 19,537 | 44,481 | 112,872 | 247,533 15,034 || 232,499 
Lh Paes 98,279 | 18,708 | 35,744 | 93,026 | 245,757 6,499 || 239,258 
NBOS" vn’ 88,337 17,774 | 54,669 | 89,334 | 250,114 8,755 || 241,359 


_—— 
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NET EXPENDITURE. 


The following table gives the net expenditure under the more important 
heads for each financial year since 1880. The amounts given herewith, 
as well as those shown on page 297, are exclusive of transactions under 
« Advances made,” which, as mentioned previously, are not items of 
expenditure in the proper sense of the term :— 


Water 

‘ Supply and . Interest on 
Raley 8 | Postand | Sewerage Ae Public Debt Other Tote 
Tramways. Telegraphs, (Metro- Hon (Funded and} Services. E < Sit 
ri ys. \politanand : Unfunded). pee LS 


Hunter). 


£ £ £ £ £ 

1880 ...| 790,686 | 387,147 400,740 685,094 | 3,196,648 
1881 ...| 730,181 | 406,473 587,578 685,639 | 3,215,878 
1882 ...| 1,015,803 | 429,930 623,701 766,398 | 3,319,827 
1883 ...| 1,425,800 | 489,013 737,969 834,145 | 4,063,441 
1884 ...| 1,558,955 | 525,00] 827,290 | 1,012,322 | 4,206,629 
1885 ...| 1,689,917 | 557,096 762,599 | 1,262,684 | 4,082,824 
1886 ...| 1,670,170 | 591,058 751,021 | 1,549,679 | 4,297,349 
1887 ...| 1,658,724 | 613,354 728,835 | 1,648,522 | 4,345,482 
1888 ...| 1,781,876 | 593,437 | 16,536 | 683,883 | 1,702,595 3,713,639 
1889 ...| 1,768,474 | 604,370 | 38,168 | 707,211] 1,760,274 | 4,122,947 
1890 ...| 2,013,451 | 625,015 | 61,282 | 727,910 | 1,857,656 3,929,355 
1891 ...| 2,825,712 | 669,390 | 64,656 | 770,813 | 1,874,616 4,360,419 | 10,065,606 
1892 ...| 2,120,177 | 732,829 | 70,492 | 858,543 | 1,715,096 4,434,274 | 9,931,411 
1893 ...| 1,868,293 | 751,443 | 79,566 | 805,330 | 2,426,001 3,981,271 | 9,911,904 


Tt will be noticed that the annual expenditure for the services named 
has, generally speaking, increased ; the revenue has likewise grown, 
but not in a corresponding ratio. To establish the relative position of 
each, it will be necessary to place the accounts side by side. The 
figures given for the public debt apply only to interest expenditure ; 
the amount paid for redemptions, which in point of volume is unim- 
portant, and the expenditure incurred in the management and 
inscription of stock in London, including the payment of dividends, are 
included under the head of “ Other Services.” The falling-off in the 
expenses of the public debt in 1892 was due to the non-inclusion of the 
sum of £288,750 paid in London during September of that year. The 
advice of this was received by the Treasury too late to admit of the 
amount being charged to the year mentioned, and the expenditure for 
1893 was in consequence correspondingly increased. 


EXPENSES OF GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


In the figures already given of the revenue of the Colony, it will 
have been noticed that the amount received on account of services 
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rendered, that is, the earnings of the railways, the tramways, the 
water supply, and other departments, are included in the general revenue. 
This is almost a matter of necessity so long as the expenditure includes 
interest on the public debt incurred to promote these services. As a 
consequence of this system, the annual cost of maintaining the services 
referred to is also included in the expenditure. The figures given on 
page 308 do not admit of a ready distinction being made between these 
two kinds of expenditure, but as the information is necessary for the right 
understanding of the public accounts, the following statement has been 
compiled. It shows the progress of expenditure as classified under the 
three headings—public works and other expenses of the general govern- 
ment ; working expenses of railways and tramways, and of the depart- 
ment of water supply and sewerage; and the interest on the public 
debt; and in addition to the actual expenditure, the rate per inhabitant 
is given :— 


Expenses of General Working Expenses of 
Government and Public Railways, Tramways, Interest on Public Debt. 
Works. Water and Sewerage. 


Per Per Per 
Total. Inhabitant. | Total. Inhabitant. Inhabitant. 


a 


De DOAOkKOTH OD: 


£ 

685,094 

685,639 

766,398 

834,145 
1,012,322 
1,262, 684 
1,549,679 
1,643,522 
1,702,595 
1,760,274 
1,857,656 
1,874,616 
1,715,096 
2,426,001 


£ 

790,686 

730,181 
1,015,803 
1,425, 800 
1,558,955 
1,689,917 
1,670,170 
1,658, 724 
1,798,412 
1,806,642 
2,074,733 
2,390,368 
2,190,669 
1,947,859 


£ 
3,984,535 
4,209,929 
4,373,458 
5,290,423 
5,558,920 
5,402,519 
5,639, 428 
5,687,671 
4,990,959 
5,434,528 
5,282,280 
5,800,622 
6,025,646 
5,538,044 


ay 


POOR COUR OIA AAA 
RR Ne Se ee ee ee OR th 
HR REE HEE HOOOCOm 


= 
—hoe 


The general tendency in progressive communities is for the cost of 
government per inhabitant to decline as population increases ; the 
operation of this law, however, is only faintly traceable in the figures just 
given. During the fourteen years embraced in the statement, the cost 
of government has varied between £4 11s. 6d. and £6 6s. 3d., the years 
with the least expenditure per inhabitant being 1888, 1889, 1890, and 
1893, and those with the highest, 1883 and 1884. Under the heading 
of the expenses of general government are included civil, military, and 
legal expenditure, and the cost of the post and telegraph services, 
education, and such public works as are constructed out of the ordinary 
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revenue. The expenditure per head of population on account of some 
of these services—viz., postal and telegraphic, educational, and others: 
of less importance—has either been stationary or declining. The 
position of the State as the constructor of small local works prevents 
that decrease in the expenses of general management which is so 
desirable, and the absence of a law placing the responsibility of such 
works upon the districts concerned has necessitated the expenditure 
of large sums upon construction only locally important and not strictly 
chargeable to the public revenue. The Local Government Bill intro- 
duced to Parliament on the 14th November, 1894, proposes to remedy 
this state of things by subdividing the whole Colony into shires, 
municipal districts, and boroughs, and a decrease in the expenditure 
upon public works may be anticipated when this important and much- 
needed measure has been in force for a few years. 


DEFICITS. 


For some years past the state of the Revenue Account has been unsatis- 
factory, and the income has not been equivalent to the expenditure ; 
hence a large deficit has accumulated, or, more properly speaking, two 
deficits—that of 1886 and previous years, and another during the 
period subsequent to that date. In order to describe the first deticit it. 
is necessary to refer to the expenditure according to appropriations, as. 
the statements of cash transactions do not admit of the amount of each 
deficit being established. 

On the 31st December, 1886, the debit balance of the Revenue Fund’ 
was £1,286,581; between that period and December, 1891, when the 
last payment was made on account of 1886 and previous years, there 
was a further accumulation of £1,215,601, making a total of £2,502,182: 
expended in excess of available income. In September, 1889, an Act: 
was passed authorising the issue of Treasury Bills to liquidate the 
overdraft, and bills were signed to the required amount, though none 
were issued outside the Treasury, the trust funds being available. The: 
deficit was reduced by payments under the Act, so that in 1894 it stood 
at £1,752,884, which represented the bills current. 

The second deficit accumulated from 1887 to 1894, and, according to 
the Financial Statement delivered on 7th November of the last- 
mentioned year, the accumulated deficit for the whole period named was. 
estimated to be £1,465,226. This amount is exclusive of the debit 
balance of the General Post Office New Street Resumption Account 
of £335,613, and also that of the Centennial Park Account of 
£198,261, which were placed under the Suspense Account during 1893: 
and 1894 respectively. 

The gross debit balance of the Consolidated Revenue Account on 
December, 1894, was £3,218,110, as according to the preceding paragraphs 
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the amount of the deficit of 1886 and previous years outstanding was 
£1,752,884, and the deficit accumulating during the second period 
ending with 1894 was £1,465,226. The credit or debit balance for 
- each year since the Audit Act came into operation to 1893, was as shown 
in the following table :— 


Gross Revenue ae Annual. Accumulated. 
Y end Rad Expenditure 
ee Syraanar Gncluding * Surpl Deficiency 
repaid.) advances made.)| Deficiency. urplus. (gross). Surplus. 


i 


£ £& £ £ £ & 

Credit balance on 3lst December, 1870... sae Pe fee 32,059 
W871...) 2,727,404 3,126, 147 oti ss al een S66; 684°(/  ...5..55. 
1872 ...| 3,195,070 2,696,048 | ......... DODD |. ccatsccaces 132,338 
1873 ...| 3,395,897 fae ol 7.0) Ly 2) 925,069 
1874 ...| 3,569,364 | 3,668,827 CO atralecrssstcrrcs || ves te ssce 825,606 
1875 ...| 4,584,410 bh A 260102 |. .cccscs. be25 98110) eegedeenca 1,110,992 
1876 ...| 5,583,828 | AAO OTB lin cdsrcens BSESISA Ce caseeees 1,945,807 
1877 ...| 65,883,246) 5,477,979} .-....... BOG 267) -.evo neue 2,351,074 
1878 ...| 5,248,864 | 5,672,154 AZB ZOO |) accesses 1,922,784 
1879 ...| 5,507,986 | 6,089, 151 BSL EG pesecvsscs 1,341,619 
1880 ...| 5,783,687 SSGB5 OTB | ecrssncee 98,608 1,440, 227 
ESS: Ai) UBTIT8T |. . 5;890;580)) . <.s...0- 1,487,207 2,927,434 
1882 ...| 7,410,737 | 6,449,418 | ......... 961,319 3,888,753 
1883 ...| 6,670,582 SOSH STS | VATTorae |i cncsecs-) || ew erenes 2,511,016 
1884 ...) 7,483,511 | 8,715,189 | 1,287,678 | ......... | ceeeeeeee 1,229,338 
1885. ...| 7,589,296 B SEG. 73S: | Vj 22G ABT | cronsas 2,901 
1886...) 7,993,871 9,283,353 | 1,289,482 | ....0000 1,286,581 |. ......... 
1887 .. 8,683,943 9,576,942 | 892,999] ......... 2,179,580 
1888 ...| 9,583,700 SOT 2855s)! nesses see 510,865 | 1,668,715 
1889 ...| 9,350,347 9,531,693 TSE AO |) Ssscncwe 1,850,061 
1890 ...| 9,951,600 UAT YR Oar aes 64,273 | 1,785,788 | ......... 
1891 ...| 10,184,850 | 10,623,706 | 438,856 | ......... 2,294,644 |. nice. eee 
1892 ...| 10,876,164 | 10,795,989 | ......... 80,175: | 2, F44,469)). 2... 02.00 
1893...) 10,178,004 | 10,508,127 Bi 37-54) | eee Dai: GOR Wen. ck 
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The debit balance during each year since 1889 is made up partly by 


Treasury Bills, and partly by overdraft, the respective amounts in each 
year being as follow :— 


Overdraft liquidated by 


Treasury Bills Actual Cash Deficit 


Accumulated Deficiency 


a ‘erm | Ste Desembes °° | Cee 
£ £ £ 
Debit balance on 31st December, 1888 xs a ae 1,668,715 
ESS Obi oe caged ees cides 1,850,061 | 1,907,100 Cr. 57,039 
UEMAL: cbcesepeseepocde: 1,785,788 2,352,884 Cr. 567,096 
SONS cacsatevececana ss 2,224,644 2,202,884 21,760 
LS OD: sschensaeeceasess 2,144,469 2,052,884 91,585 
MSUGIN s cite ait tssecees 2,474,592 1,902, 884 571,708 


TRUST FUNDS. 3 

The Trust Account forms a very important branch of the public 
finances, not only from the transactions under this head and the 
volume of the accumulated funds, but also as regards the manner in 
which these accounts are operated upon in conjunction with the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund and the Loan Account. The assistance rendered 
to the Consolidated Revenue Fund at the present time cannot be too 
much emphasised ; in fact, the Trust Funds form a strong reserve on 
which the Government may fall back in time of need. The great, bulk 
of the funds bear interest, whether invested or not, but the power to 
use Trust Funds enables the Government to effect a saving of interest, 
as similar accommodation from the banks could not be obtained under 
the same favourable conditions. 

The following statement shows the credit baiances of the Trust Funds 
on the 3lst October, 1894, the amount of such invested in Government 
securities at that date, and the sums nninvested. The total amount of 
the latter is represented by cash in hand and at call in banks, and the 
cash overdraft of the Revenue Fund and the two Suspense Accounts. 
The amount held uninvested was £2,779,351, the bulk of which, 
£1,980,326, bore interest in accordance with statute or arrangement, but 
upon the balance no interest could be claimed. The total accumulated 
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Funds on the 31st October were £6,375,853, the amount to the credit 
of each account being as follows :— 


Distribution. 


Amount Amount uninvested. 
Amount 


to 
Credit, | Invested 
in Govern- 
ment 
Securities. 


On which | On which 
Interest |Interest is 
is paid. | not paid. 


Subject to Audit Act. 


£ : £ 
Civil Service Superannuation Account (48 Vic. No. 24)..} 496,686 158,686 
Public Instruction Endowment Account 207,433 
Police Reward Fund Ee 20,981 
Police Superannuation Fund. Ac 845 
Trust Moneys Account seers 5,668 
Special Deposits Account— 
Government Savings Bank Account 3,456,840 | 2, 66 938,173 
Savings Bank of New South Wales Deposit Account| 645,000 
Assurance Fund, Real Property Act (26 Vic. No. ne) 133,996 | 
Railway Construction Store Account S 43,285 
Railway Stores Account = 56,832 
Perpetual Trustee Company (Limited) 20,000 
Permanent Trustee Company of New South Wales 
(Limited) 20,000 
Municipal Council of Sydney Sinking Fund (50 Vic. 
No, 13) 19,263 
Neweastle Borough Couneil— 
Sinking Fund 3,788 
Other Special Deposits 486,243 


Total, subject to Audit Act 5,616,860 


it Act, 


Railway Loan Redemption Fund 225,000 
Treasury Notes Withdrawal Account 616 
Colonial Treasurer’s— 
Master in Equity Account 362,653 
Curator of Intestate Estates Account ... «| . 107,947 
Master in Lunacy Account............... E 35 56,847 
Registrar in Bankruptcy Account . ae 1,521 
Prothonotary Account 5 1,632 
Registrar of Probates Account 2,777 


Total, not subject to Audit Act 758,993 343,784 187,961 227,248 
Grand total 6,375,858 3,596,502 | 1,980,326 799,025 


GENERAL LOAN ACCOUNT. 


The Loan Account is kept on a strictly cash basis, the actual pay- 
ments made during the financial year representing the liabilities in- 
curred during the same period. Prior to 1879 the moneys raised by 
loans could be used only for the purposes specified in the authority 
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under which they were raised. In the year named, however, there was 
passed the Loans Fund Amalgamation Act (42 Vic. No, 16), which 
provided that the proceeds of loans should be placed under one general 
account. A separate account must, however, be kept of the expenditure 
under the specific appropriations, as well as the total under each Appro- 
priation Act. Under this system it is possible to keep the balance to 
the credit of loans account lower than was formerly done. 

The following statement shows the expenditure of Loan Funds, exclu- 
sive of payments on account of redemptions, to 31st October, 1894, distri- 
buted under the principal heads of service :— 


Percentage to 


Service. Amount. Total. 
Directly Productive Works— £ £ 
(ailways -.cc.....descse.s» AISNE) on tne 67°9 
TT ATAWANE crete «os aowe ose SOG TE: - ecsene 33 
Water Supply .............++ 4,430,181 cwseee 81 
BSOWEFAGO: .iacccssrcescncnsees RIOR ards 4:2 
Electric Telegraphs ...... SYB3222, loans 15 
Docks and Wharfs ......... J Acie a. i ae 3°4 
i ee en ae 48,563,917 ear 88°4 


Harbours and Rivers ae Caer 1,650, 862. fe 30 
Roadsvand Bridgese....6...i.00005  assees 881,344 nat 16 
WOVE AVION << wecsecasec ons semrsuinlihiyl vosire 194,430 ort 0:3 
Fortifications and Military 
SMI EME teeteNcstcy fe Banasavecssg) Aeieecies 1,191,055 cs 22 
Other Public: Works: ........0:5. cescee 2,459,409 45 
Total all Services ......... 9 secoee 54,946,017 = 100°0 


It will be seen that out of the total amount of £54,946,017 shown 
in the above statement, £48,568,917, or 88 per cent., has been expended 
on directly productive works yielding or capable of yielding revenue 
towards meeting the charges for interest. Besides the sum just referred 
to, £4,941,760 has been spent on other works of a permanent nature, 
such as roads and bridges, improvements to harbours and rivers, light- 
houses, schools, and public buildings, which, though not directly pro- 
ductive, have been undertaken for the development of the resources of 
the Colony, and for facilitating settlement. The balance of the 
£54,946,017, viz., £1,435,340, has been expended on unproductive ser- 
vices, the items being £1,191,055 for fortifications and military works, 
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£49,855 on public works in Queensland prior to separation, and 
£194,430 for the promotion of immigration. As this last-mentioned 
amount was spent to encourage settlement, it is a moot point whether 
it might not with some propriety be classed amongst productive 
services. 

The loan expenditure, exclusive of payments on account of redemp- 
tions, during each year and up to the end of each period since 1880, 
was as follows :— 


During each year. At the close of each year. 


Amount. Per inhabitant. Amount. Per inhabitant. 


£ 
1,668,638 
2,397,368 
2,832,759 
3,265,711 
3,674,706 
3,896,145 
3,766,356 
1,965,019 

~ 1,991,307 
1,464,900 
2,141,218 
4,750,167 
3,014,680 
1,929,580 

#1,217,217 


mn 
& 


£ a Bs 
16,770,852 22 
19,168,220 24 
22,000,979 
25,266,690 29 
28,941,396 31 
32,837,541 34 
36,603,897 37 
38,568,916 37 
40,560, 223 38 
42,025,123 38 
44,166,341 
48,916,508 41 
51,931,188 43 
53,728,800 43 
*54,946,017 44 
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* To 31st. October. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


The Public Debt is partly funded and partly unfunded, the funded 
debt comprising debentures, inscribed and funded stocks, and the un- 
funded, Treasury Bills. The two classes are defined by the difference in 
currency, the funded debt being long-dated loans, and the unfunded, 
short-dated loans. Originally the term ‘“ Funded” applied only to. 
Interminable Stocks, the amount of which, £532,889, is, as compared 
with the total debt, unimportant. It is now the practice to apply the 
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term ‘ Funded” also to redeemable debts. The amount outstanding on 
the 3lst October, 1894, under each class, and the total debt, were as 
follow :— 


Description of Stock. Amount outstanding, 31st Annual Interest 
October, 1894. thereon. 
Funded Debt— 
Debentures— £ £ £ 
Overdue, or unpresented, which 
have ceased to bear interest 4BO> cvcensanwedt f. Laeaeeeenee 
Still bearinginterest............... 1256265400) | cccccvrosess 549,244 
N. S. Wales 4 per cents. (Intermin- 
LGV Acces stensies oss stacncateases PRMIEOD a i ticriacess 21,208 
N. S. Wales Funded Stock tree Ol = <u sisdseeiss 94,548 
Unporibed Stock: ycscec.csss.estwaceewcnee BSsLSOSOOO bas este secsaces 1,384,749 
Ponded Depts. scisess-: ese eseueceee 53,701,249 
Unfunded Debt— 
Treasury Bills (for Works) ......... 2; 750000: oe eccvoe 111,875 
Treasury Bills(deficiencyinRevenue) 1,902,884  ............ 76,115 
Unfanded Debt... 00 cscs: w. 4,652,884 
TotalPublic DEE, e225. .5) cesses 58,354, 133 2,237,739 


The total debt shown is exclusive of the loan of £832,000 which was 
raised in London during September, 1894, for the purpose of retiring 
two 5 per cent. loans maturing in January, 1895, the payment of such 
being anticipated fully three months. The double liability exists, but 
at the same time it is quite unnecessary to swell the total debt by a 
second inclusion of the amount. 

The following table shows the total amount of stock under each rate 
of interest. The stock bearing 6 per cent. represents the loans raised 
by the Municipality of Sydney for water and sewerage works, now 
taken over by the State. With the exception of municipal loans to 
the amount of £58,000, and £2,700 in permanent stock, all the loans 
bearing 5 per cent. interest will mature in or before 1902. There were, 
however, also overdue 5 per cent. debentures to the amount of £450 
outstanding on the 31st October, 1894, which have ceased to bear 


interest :— 


Interest—Per cent. Amount of Stock. Annual interest thereon. 
£ £ 

92,000 Res 5,520 

*4,235,250 211,740 

750,000 31,875 

24,782,683 991,307 

28,494,200 997,297 

58,354,133 2,237,739 


* Includes £450, overdue debentures. 
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The following is a statement of the amount of loans authorised, and 
the debentures and stock sold, redeemed, and outstanding at the close 
of each year from 1880. The amount of bonds or stock sold has been 
placed against the year in which the sales were effected, and not, as is 
the practice of the Treasury, against the year in which they were 
brought to account :-— 
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Treasury Bills, Debentures, and Stock, at close of each year— 


Authorised. 


Year ending on the 
81st December. 


Sold. 


Redeemed. 


Unredeemed. (Out- 
standing Public Debt.) 


From Con- 
solidated 
Revenue. 


By New 
Loans. 


Per 


Total. Inhabitant 


£ 
27,333,964 
36,141,464 
36,141,464) 
38,141,464 
51,824,267 
51,824,267 
54,939,660 
54,939, 660 
60,056,565 
65,146,461 
74,929,218 
74,929,218 
83,119,494 
.| 84,015,300) 
85,475,950 


1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893.. 
1894* 


£ 
17,986,519 
20,040,719) 
22,040,719] 
28,045,719) 
33,550,719 
39,050,719 
44,550,719 
44,560,719) 
48,188,619 
53,595,719 
54,331,503) 
59,325,703| 
62,837, 203| 
67,919,103 
68,226,413 


£ 
1,371,870 
1,405,970) 
1,608,770) 
1,702,530 


1,738,030 


1,775,730) 
1,805,740 
1,854,640 
1,897,740 
1,948,240 
2,131,240 
2,311,640 
2,501,340 
2,687,340 


2,719, 150) 


£ 
1,710,730 
1,710,730 
1,710,730 
1,710,730 
1,710,730 


£ 
3,082,600 
3,116,700 
3,319,500 
3,413,260 
3,448, 760 
3,486,460 
3,516,470 
3,565,370 
4,095,570 
5,042,170 
5,948,170 
6,374,970 
5,862,430) 8,363,770 
7,152,730) 9,840,070 
7,153,130 9,872,280 


£ 
19 
21 
22 
28 
33 
37 
41 
40 
41 
44 
43 
45 
45 
47 
47 


_ 
¥ 


PADOBADWDOUNAKYWONOM: 


£ 
14,903,919 
16,924,019 
18,721,219 
24,632,459 
30,101,959 
35,564,259 
41,034,249 
40,995,349 
44,093,049 
48,553,549 
48,383,333 
52,950,733 
54,473,433 
58,079,033 
58,354, 133 


_ 


~ 


supply and sewerage. 
in the same category, do not at present yield a net revenue. 


* To 31st October. 


At present the net revenue from the public works of the country is 
entirely comprised in that derived from railways, tramways, and water 


Electric telegraphs, docks, and wharves, although 


The water 


and sewerage works of the Metropolitan area are not yet completed, 
but these services in 1893 yielded a surplus of £6,885 above the 
amount required to be expended on maintenance, management, depreci- 


ation, and interest on capital expenditure. 


When, however, these 


undertakings are completed, and the railways are in full operation, the 
sum available to meet interest and other charges on the public debt 
should leave little to be made good from the general revenue of the 


Colony. 


Colony. 


Dates or Marourity. 

The greater part of the outstanding public debt, amounting to 
£52,266,700, was raised in London, and is repayable there ; the balance, 
£6,087,433, including £2,652,884 Treasury bills, is redeemable in the 
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The dates of repayment extend from 1895 to 1933, the sums repay- 
able in the different years varying considerably in amount, the largest 
sum in any one year being £16,500,000 in 1924. The following table 
shows the due dates and the amount repayable in each year :— 


Amount raised in— Total 


Out- 
standing. 


Year when 


Class of security. aa 


Interest 
rate. 


London. Sydney. 


£ 
450 | Overdue. 
832,000 1895. 
977,400 1896. 
65,800 | 1897. 
177,200 | 1898. 
197,700 | 1899, 
857,100 | 1900. 


420,900 | 1901. 


459,000 | 1902. 


1,901,500 | 1903. 
58,000 | 1904. 


AMR OGAQaaacosc 


ee 2,300 | 1905. 
8 224,900 | 224,900 | 1906. 
1,450,000 at 1,450,000 | 1908. 
1,799,500 see 1,799,500 | 1909. 
2,863,700 pe a 2,863,700 | 1910. 


60,000 2,423,710 | 1912. 


11,994,200 11,994,200 | 1918. 

16,500,000 aon 16,500,000 1924. 

é S 9,686,300 “aie 9,686,300 | 1933. 

Debentures f 276,700 een 276,700 | Annual drawings. 
IN.SW, 4 per Cente. 0.0. 0.cscmicceew ss sine 530,189 530,189 | Interminable. 
Permanent Debentures aa de 2,700 2,700 | Permanent. 


eT. 
2,863,710 


see 


” ” 


POOR AAR A 


Funded Debt .. | 50,266,700 3,434,549 | 58,701,249 
Treasury Bills (Defic. of Rev.) “Pa 
i, »» (for Works) .. a 2,000,000 ear yeas | 
i See G Nass Mi -xsi nor coe ed Teel 750,000 f 
Unfunded Debt +. | 2,000,000 2,652,884 4,652,884 
Total Public Debt ++ | 52,266,700 6,087,483 | 58,354,133 


1,902,884 1,902,884 | Annual drawings* 
1) 9,750,000 | 1896. 


* £150,000 redeemed annually. 
~Cuarces on Froatina Loans. 

As will be seen in the above table, New South Wales is indebted 
to the London market for almost the whole of the money raised under 
loan. This dependence on the English market was originally due to 
the lack of local capital ; but of late years, when such capital has been 
fairly abundant, the Government has still turned to London, where the 
rate of interest at which it could borrow was very much below what 
would have been demanded by the local capitalists. 

The charges incidental to the floating of an inscribed stock loan in 
England are heavy. The chief expense is the stamp duty of 12s. 6d. 
per cent. to the British Government on inscribed stock. The other 
charges—bank commission, $ per cent. ; brokerage, } per cent.; and 
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minor expenses, which amount to about 4d. per cent.—are for services 
rendered. The expenses incurred for the inscription and management 
of stock by the Bank of England, through which New South Wales 
makes its issues, including the payment of the half-yearly dividends, are 
£600 per million for the first ten millions, £550 for the next five, and 
£500 per million for all subsequent amounts. 


CREDIT OF THE CoLoNny IN Lonpon. 


The standard of the Colony’s credit can be gauged either from the 
prices obtained by original investors in loans, or from the prices quoted 
on the market for New South Wales representative stock. The ordinary 
stock transactions on the London Exchange are perhaps a better guide, 
as, unless the market quotations are disturbed by the issue of a loan by 
the Colony itself, or any other of the Australasian group, the standard 
of credit can be established daily, and consequently up to date. 

The following table shows the monthly quotations during 1893 on the 
London market for the £16,500,000 34 per cent. inscribed stock 
maturing October, 1924 :— 


A 1 rats 
Date. Selling Price. per £100 ‘ 
sterling yielded 
_| to investors 
in if stock is held 
es ‘um— “Ex— till date of 
Month. : Dividend.” Dividend.” maturity. 


January 14th g 95°26 
February... 11th 5 96°03 

; 18th ¢ 94°87 
15th : 92°88 
13th , 88°15 
17th 92:98 
hn sei 15th 90°25 
August aed 12th é 92°52 
September ... to 16th | 92°36 
October a5 14th fe 91°38 
November ... y 18th j 92°22 
December 16th ; 93°48 


WWWWWRWROWWwot 


In September, 1894, the Colony’s credit had very much improved. 
The selling price, “ ex dividend,” of the same class of stock was 101-84, 
and the annual rate per £100 sterling yielded to investors, if stock is 
held till date of maturity, was £3 6s. 83d. 


Treasury Brits. 


The practice of issuing Treasury Bills, either in anticipation of, or to 
make good, deficiencies in revenue, is an old-established one; but, as 
will be seen later on, Treasury Bills have been made to serve another 
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purpose, and money has been raised by their sale to meet certain obli- 
gations for public works. This is an innovation which could not be well 
avoided in the disturbed markets of the last few years. The bills are 
in reality ordinary loans with short currencies, and carry a higher rate 
of interest than issues of the funded debt. The unsatisfactory state of 
the finances does not allow of the absolute redemption of these bills ; 
consequently they will have to be converted into stock, an operation 
which will entail an additional expenditure to the charges of first 
negotiation. The Treasury Bills are like the British Treasury Bills in 
name only, but they have some points in common with the British 
Exchequer Bills. 

As late as 1890 the Colony could borrow in London on very favourable 
terms, but from that period a reaction against colonial credit set in, 
the effects of which were in evidence as late as 1894. The Colony was 
entirely unprepared for the changed circumstances, as it was committed 
to engagements for the construction of public works, and contracts had 
been accepted on the assumption that funds would be available. To 
tide over the difficulty, the Government, during the years 1892-3, issued 
Treasury Bills to the amount of £4,000,000, under the authority of the 
Act 55 Vic. No. 7, passed in December, 1891, and £3,250,000 were 
placed on the market, through the medium of the London and West- 
minster Bank, and the balance, £750,000, taken up by the Savings Bank 
of New South Wales. 

The following table gives the particulars of the various issues of 
Treasury Bills, all of which, with the exception of the amount at 4} 
per cent., were negotiated in London :— 


Nominal. | Interest per £100 sterling. 
-} 
| 
Year of Maturity. | Zaid Wy Govern- |Yielded to oe 
ment, allowing for| investors if stoc 
Interest. Amount of Loan. pederepdenies a is held till date of 
on maturity. maturity. 
Per cent. £ i ee nae ny HE 
4 1,250,000 Chee ee 454 
4 1,000,000 4 0 24 318 3} 
4 263,500 4 0 62 4 0 0 
44 750,000 450 gal 
4 10,800 4 0 62 4 0 0 
4 725,700 4 0114 4 0 0 


Treasury Bills to the amount of £2,502,884, raised during 1889 and 
1890 to cover the deficiency in the Consolidated Revenue, are not 
included in the above statement. The amount current on the 31st 
December, 1893, was £1,902,884, reference to which will be found on 
page 310. 
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Issur or Loans—Funpep Dest, 1892-4. 

The Funded Stock Act, authorising the Government to. issue 
£3,000,000 worth of 4 per cent. stock, was passed in October, 1892, and 
the first sales were effected on the 8th of the following month. The total 
amount outstanding on the 31st October, 1894, was £2,363,710. The sales 
have practically ceased, but it is the intention of the Government to 
issue the balance. The cost of the issue is practically nil, except the 
} per cent. paid for brokerage, and even this is only payable in respect 
of a portion of the issue, the bulk of the stock being taken direct from 
the Treasury. 

During 1893 the Agent-General disposed of £30,000 of inscribed 
stock, which, after all charges had been met, realised £27,888. 

In October, 1893, a loan of £2,500,000, bearing interest at 4 per 
cent. at a minimum of 984, was issued in London. The average price 
realised was £100 11s. 10$d. The total amount subscribed was 
£6,465,000, and the gross proceeds amounted to £2,514,861. The 
actual interest paid by the Government, after allowing for charges, and 
redemption at par on maturity, is approximately £4 2s. 4d. per £100. 

In September, 1894, a loan of £832,000 was floated for the purpose 
of renewing two small loans maturing on the Ist January, 1895. The 
minimum was fixed at par, and the loan was subscribed over fivefold. 
The actual rate per £100 sterling payable by the Government, after 
allowing for charges and redemption at par on maturity, is £3 10s. 4d., 
while the rate yielded to investors, also allowing for redemption at par, 
is £3 7s. 104d. 

The following table shows the cost to the Government and the yield 
to investors per £100 sterling on each of the issues from 1881 :— 


Date. 


Rate per £100 sterling. 


Amount of |Paid by Govern-)Yielded to 
Principal. | ment, allowing} original in- 
for redemption | vestors if stock 
at par on is held till date 
maturity. of maturity. 
Seeds 
3 14 
Vi 
1 
0 
17 
19 
16 


When When Class of Security. 
Floated. | Payable. 


Nominal Rate 
of Interest 
per cent. 


vo 
— 
of? 


1881 1910 
1882 1933 
1883 1933 
1883 1933 
1884 1924 
1885 1924 
1886 1924 
1888 1918 
1889 1918 
1891 1918 
1891 1918 
1893 1933 
1894 1918 
1892 1912 
1893 1912 
1894 1912 307,310 
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The most successful Joan during the period given was that of 1888, 
on which the Government pays £3 7s. 11d. per cent., the yield to the 
original investor being only £3 5s. 6d. This low rate was undoubtedly 
owing to the fortuitous circumstance of the Goschen Conversion, which 
caused investors to turn their attention to Colonial securities. The loan 
of 1889 cost the Colony £3 10s. 13d. per cent., and was a better test of its 
credit. After the floating of these loans a very material change took place, 
so that, when the necessities of the Treasurer compelled him to borrow 
in 1891 to obtain funds to complete urgent public works, he was forced 
to accept a net price of 93, or £8 lower than the loan of 1888. In 1893, 
however, as previously mentioned, a 4 per cent. loan was floated at an 
average of £100 11s. 10}d.; while in 1894, the average price realised 
for the £832,000 3} per cent. conversion loan was £101 14s. 8d. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Accumulation. 


BANKING. 


, ‘HE laws relating to banks and banking at present in force are sus- 


ceptible of great improvement ; and the recent failure of many 
monetary institutions posing as banks has directed attention to the 
strong necessity for entirely revising the conditions under which deposits 
may be taken from the general public. All institutions transacting the 
business of banking are required by law to furnish quarterly statements 
of their assets and liabilities in a specified form, and from these state- 
ments and the periodic balance-sheets the tables in this chapter have 
been compiled, The returns furnished by the banks, though in compli- 
ance with the laws of the Colonies, are by no means satisfactory, being 
quite unsuited to the modern methods of transacting banking business, 
nor can they be taken without question as indicating the stability or 
otherwise of the banks. As a rule, nothing can be elicited beyond what 
is shown in the balance-sheets. These are published half-yearly, with 
the exception of those of three banks which are issued annually. No 
uniformity is observed as regards the dates of closing the balance-sheets, 
and the modes of presentation are equally diverse. Important items 
which should be specifically stated are lumped with accounts of minor 
import, and, as a rule, current accounts are blended with other accounts, 
instead of being separately shown. The value of the information vouch- 
safed to the public is illustrated by the fact that it was impossible to 
obtain from the publications of several institutions suspending payment 
the amount of their liabilities either to the public or the State, and 
these particulars are still unknown. . 
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THE CRrIsIs. 


The Banking Orisis of 1893 has been fully dealt with in the “Seven 
Colonies of Australasia, 1894,” and the ‘“‘ Wealth and Progress of New 
South Wales, 1893,” so that it is unnecessary to go over the whole 
ground again. The following are the dates of suspension and resumption 
of operations by banks doing business in New South Wales :— 


= & || Date of Incorporation. 
oe : 
Institution— Date of | 3% || Opening 
Old Name. Suspen- | .2 9 at } 
sion. o Head Institution— I ' 
at Office. New Name. |Incorporating Act. 


1893. | Days.|| 1893. 
Commercial Banking Com-| 16 May | 33 || 18 June] Commercial Banking Com- Companies Act 
pany of Sydney. pany of Sydney(Limited)} (1874), New 
South Wales. 


Australian Joint Stock | 16 April) 64 || 19 ,, | Australian Joint Stock iy a 
Bank. Bank (Limited). 

Commercial Bank of Aus-| 5 ,, 81 || 6 May | Commercial Bank of Aus-| Companies Act, 
tralia (Limited). tralia (Limited). 1890, Victoria. 

National Bank of Austra-| 1May | 56 || 26 June| National Bank! of Austral- oS =, 
lasia. asia (Limited). 

Queensland National Bank) 15 ,, 79 2 Aug.| Queensland National Bank Companies Act, 
(Limited) . | (Limited). 1863, Queensland 

Bank of North Queensland} 15 ,, 65 19 July | Bank of North Queensland Ve i 
(Limited). (Limited). 

London Chartered Bank of| 26 April) 106 10 Aug.| London Bank of Australia} Companies Acts, 
Australia. (Limited). 1862 to 1890, 

England. 

English, Scottish,and Aus-| 13 ,, 128 21. ~+,, | English, Scottish, and Aus- 3 Pr 

tralian Chartered Bank. tralian Bank (Limited). 


ne nn sea U EEE Enna 


The shock given to the trade of Australia by the failure of the banks 
was very severe, as may be judged from the fact that the united liabili- 
ties to the public of the twelve banks suspending payment (exclusive of 
the Federal Bank, but inclusive of the eight banks mentioned above, 
together with the Colonial Bank of Australasia, the Bank of Victoria, 
and the City of Melbourne Bank, the head-quarters of which are in 
Melbourne, and the Royal Bank of Queensland), were £89,845,428 ; and 
to their shareholders, £13,469,786. Exclusive of Government money, 
the deposits in these banks amounted to about 68 millions, of which 102 
millions were on current account, and 57} millions on fixed deposit. Of 
the latter, about 35 millions were Australian money, and the remainder, 
British. All the banks suspending payment put forward schemes of 
reconstruction which involved the locking-up of the fixed deposits for 
terms of various lengths ranging from seven to fourteen years, in some 
instances the acceptance of inscribed stock, and, monstrous to relate, in 
one case of preference shares. These proposals were, with certain modifi- 
cations, adopted by thecreditors in meeting, andsanctioned by the Supreme 
Court, to whose jurisdiction the schemes of reconstruction were required 
to be submitted. The deposits transferred to capital account on the 30th 
September, 1894, amounted to £3,335,395; a further sum of £3,467,161 
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was converted into inscribed stock, that is to say, into perpetual deposits ; 
while, with one exception, a uniform rate of 44 per cent. interest is 
payable on the balance of the deposits during the period of detention, 
the right being reserved to the banks of paying in full before the deposits 
mature. The bulk of the current accounts was paid off by the end of 
1893, the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney having paid these 
in full on 3rd July, forty-eight days after suspension. 


Alteration of Capital. 


One of the immediate effects of the adoption of the schemes of recon- 
struction was a revision of the capital stock and reserved profits of the 
banks. Five of the suspended banks transferred to contingency account 
a considerable portion of their original capital, while four out of the five 
called up fresh capital. The reserved profits in all the reconstructed 
banks, except the Commercial of Sydney and the Bank of North Queens- 
land, have been reduced by large amounts, which have been placed to 
suspense accounts against the depreciation of assets. The Bank of New 
South Wales and the City Bank of Sydney have also called up fresh 
capital, and the former has, in addition, added largely to its reserves. 
The paid-up capital and the reserved profits of banks operating in New 
South Wales on the 30th September, 1894, were as follow :— 


Paid-up Gapital, on 30th Sep- | Reserved 
tember, 1894. Profits at 
date of 
is last 
Pre- alance- 
ferential. Total. sheet. 


Head Office. 


Ordinary. 


| £ £ £ £ 
Bank of New South Wales Sydney ....| 1,786,760 Nil 1,786,760 | 1,165,945 
City Bank of Sydney 3 ....| 898,264 Nil 398,264 108,026 
Union Bank of Australia (Ltd.) London... ..| 1,500,000 Nil 1,500,000 | 1,014,744 
Bank of Australasia x «+++! 1,600,000 Nil 1,600,000 811,906 
Bank of New Zealand .. Wellington | 900,000 | 600,000 | 1,500,000 82,740 
Commercial Bank of Sydney (Ltd.) Sydney ....| 914,225 Nil 914,225 | 1,024,334 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Ltd.) 1,060,055 Nil 1,060,055 47,523 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Ltd.) .... 1,550,296 | 2,104,450 | 3,654,746 10,047 
National Bank of Australasia (Ltd.) naan pte! Hera 305,780 | 1,690,551 103,818 
Queensland National Bank (Ltd.) . .| Brisbane 639,621 Nil 639,621 34,809 
Bank of North Queensland (Ltd.) 3 ere ees 200,000 Nil 200,000 9,353 
London Bank of Australia (Ltd.) London ..| 1,120,152 171,930 | 1,292,082 2,083 
English, Scottish, & Australian Bank (Ltd.) 9» «eee| 863,170 Nil 863,170 | 10,154 


The paid-up capital and the reserved profits of the thirteen institu- 
tions enumerated in the foregoing table, on the 31st March, 1893, a date 
just prior to the crisis, were respectively £12,019,813 and £7,216,215. 


Deposit Rates and Dividends Paid. 


The annual rate of interest on fixed deposits for twelve months, at 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and Brisbane, for all institutions which 
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did not suspend, was lowered during August, 1894, to 34 per cent. ; and 
in the following October the rate at Melbourne and Adelaide was. 
further reduced to 3 per cent. The reconstructed banks could not par- 
ticipate in this movement, as these institutions are bound by the 
schemes under which they are now operating to pay a fixed annual rate: 
of 44 per cent. on the extended fixed deposits, with the exception of 
the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank, which pays 4 per cent. 

The following table shows the results of working, for the second half- 
year after the crisis, of each of the banks operating in New South 
Wales. The amount of dividends paid presents a marked contrast to 
those of former years ; in fact, of the banks operating on preferential 
and ordinary share capital, the Commercial Bank of Australia did not 
declare a dividend on either, and the London Bank of Australia paid on 
the preferential only ; and no dividend was paid by two banks, viz., the 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank and the Bank of North Queens- 
land, working on ordinary share capital :— 


Amount of Profits for Half- 
year, 


Date of 
Balance-sheet. 


Head Office. 
Rate per | Amount | Amount 
eent. of of carried 
Dividend. |Dividend | Forward. 


£ 
78,193 
11,614 
45.000 
48,000 
22,500 


Bank of New South Wales . Sydney....} 30 Sept., 1894 
City Bank of Sydney » «««-| 80 June 
Union Bank of Australia . London ..| 28 Feb. 
Bank of Australasia ... Py ..| 16 April 
Bank of New Zealand Wellington | 81 March 
Commercial Bank of Sydney Sydney....| 30 June 83,901 
Australian Joint Stock Bank »  «---| 30 dune 24,869 
Pref. 


Melbourne | 30 June {Bret }ngii|Nil 


National Bank of Australasia »»  ++-+| 80 June { oa 4 17048 
3 


neensland National Bank Brisbane ..| 30 June 8,400 
ank of North Queensland » -.| 80June_,, Nil Nil 

. Pref. 5 8,904 
London Bank of Australia London ..| 31 Dec., 1893/4 Oya" Ni Nil 


English, Scottish, and Australian Bank + .| 80 June, 1894 Nil Nil 


MDMAAAL 


Bankine ReEtTuRNS. 


As already mentioned, the laws regulating banking transactions in the 
Colony are both very unsatisfactory and limited in their scope. Under 
provisions of Act 4 Vic., No. 13, passed in 1840, the banks of issue are 
obliged to furnish the Government with quarterly sworn returns accord- 
ing to a prescribed form, of business done within New South Wales. 
only, These returns, which are established on the weekly accounts, 
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give the average liabilities and assets for the quarter, and represent 
practically the entire State supervision over these important institutions. 
The classification of assets and liabilities prescribed by the Act is out of 
date. Under the term “Deposits not bearing interest,” for example, the 
banks are accustomed to return interest accrued, besides all debts due 
by them other than deposits at interest, notes, and bills, the result being 
that in this respect the returns are misleading. It unfortunately 
happens, moreover, that there is now no means of correcting the figures. 
That the overstatement is considerable will appear from the fact that, 
according to the Census returns, deposits not bearing interest amounted 
to £7,460,541, as compared with a total in the quarterly statements for 
the first half-year of 1892 of £9,363,727. The amounts returned under 
the head of ‘“ Reserved profits at time of declaring dividend” are also 
in many cases misleading, as some of the banks include the dividend 
payable at the date of balancing, and, with one exception, all the banks 
include the balance of profit and loss account. 


Orricres oF Banks. 


As stated before, the transactions given in the subjoined tables refer 
only to the business done within the Colony ; the volume of the trans- 
actions outside must, however, if judged by the number of offices 
established, be considerable. In the following table will be found a 
list of such head offices and branches in Australasia and in the United 
Kingdom :— 


Branches. 


Head Office. Tn iNew. In other 7h 


South | Austral- | United 


. asian 3 
Wales. Golonies. Kingdom, 


Bank of New South Wales ..| Sydney.... 
City Bank of Sydney A ahaane 
Union Bank of Australia (Ltd. ......| London .. 
Bank of Australasia ete “y Sa 
Bank of New Zealand | Wellington 
Commercial Bank of Sydney (Li a} Sydney.... 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Ltd. PER WE fs 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Ltd.) ....) Melbourne. 
National Bank of Australasia (Ltd.) y ER 
Queensland National Bank (Ltd.) . ..| Brisbane .. 
Bank of North Queensland (Ltd.) . a Th $e 
London Bank of Australia (Ltd London 
English, Scottish, & Australian Bank (Ltd.) af 


With regard to two of the institutions, the branches and agencies 
cannot be separated, but the number of the latter is unimportant. 
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LIABILITIES AND ASSETS. 


The average amount of liabilities within the Colony, exclusive of 
those to shareholders, for each of the thirteen banks operating during 


the quarter ending 30th September, | 


1894, was as follows :— 


Banks. 


Notes 
in 
Circu- 
lation. 


in 


Bills 


Cireu- 
lation. 


Balances 
due 
to other 


Not 
bearing 
interest. 


Deposits. 


Bearing 
interest. | 


Total 
Liabili- 
ties. 


Bank of New South Wales .. 
City Bank of Sydney 

Union Bank of Australia (Ltd.) 
Bank of Australasia 

Bank of New Zealand 


Commercial Bank of Sydney (Ltd.) .. 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Ltd.) .. 


Commercial Bank of Australia (Ltd.) 
National Bank of Australasia (Ltd. as 
Queensland National Bank (Ltd.) . 
Bank of North Queensland (Ltd.) . 
London Bank of Australia (Ltd.) . 
English, Scottish, 
Bank (Ltd.) 


Total (13 Banks) 


and Australian 


£ 
430,583 
36,722 
57,463 
98,212 
14,251 
297,672 
128,678 
16,088 
4,173 


11,698 
14,084 
3,258 
23,364 
2,111 
477 
307 
931 


399 
4,354 
73,201 


7 


£ 
3,466,306 
236,755 
671,984 
779,260 
114.301 


659,394 
118,881 
39,653 
59,597 
9,969 
147,396 


202,582 


8,300,934 


6, 


1,327,922 
1, 


1,794,856 | 7, 
3, 


22,203,667 


£ 
315,008 
$31,300 


166,145 
154,034 
348,007 
667,397 
458,901 
259,839 
109,995 

38,905 
513,237 


12,982 


£ 
10,242,693 
1,106,941 
2,070,206 
2,057,701 
286,744 
9,496,820 
4,463,041 
594,360 
304,448 
170,523 
49,038 
692,684 


256,772 


31,791,971 


Similar information as regards the assets was as follows :— 


Coined 
Gold and 
Silver 
and 
other 
Coined 
Metals. 


Banks. 


Gold 
and 


Silver | 
in Landed 


bullion Property. 
or | 
Bars. 


Notes 
and 
Bills 

of 
other 
Banks. 


Bal- 
ances 

due 
from 
other 

Banks. 


Amount 
of all 
Debts due’ 
to the 
Bank. 


Other 
Securi- 
ties. 


Total 
Assets. 


£ 
2,182,748 
133,187 


783,533 
439,825 
143,997 


Bank of New South Wales 

City Bank of Sydney 

Union Bank of Australia’ 

UDO resatecateralecte ere siamese 

Bank of Australasia 

Bank of New Zealand .... 

Commercial Bank of Sydney 
(Ltd.) 

Australian Joint Stock 
Bank (Ltd.) 

Commercial Bank of Aus- 
tralia (Ltd.) 

National Bank of Austral- 
BBIBI (LU. )ccee asi 2 sae z 

Queensland National Bank| 
(Ltd.) 

Bank of North Queensland 
(Ltd.) 

London Bank of Australia) 
(Ltd.) 

English, Scottish, and Aus- 
tralian Bank (Ltd.)...... 


1,645,894 
| 710,906 
| 189,542 

81,806 
146,330 

22,116 
292,281 
806,157 


Total (13 banks) ... 


-|7,078,322 


2 | 
272,181 
134,78 | 


£ 
49,174 
8,442 


143,750 | 
89,599 | 
63,236 | 


14,065) 
19,361 
12,969) 


4,655] 363,129 
943] 409,099 
122,152 
39,688 
14,854 
1,464] 142,592 
148,289 


111,073)1,943,347 


£ 
10,074) 


2,454| 


25 eee 


41,829 
29,128 
9,563) 
2,230 
1,720 
350 
9,387) 
12,727] 


170,942) 


~ 


£ 
8,845,300 
1,274,562 


£ 
34,050 
60,989 

4,095] 3,817,968 
2,311,262 

463,636 


8,728,852 


7,395,325 


3,198 
47,829 
27,293 

5,064) 1,054,412 
2,104) 336,301 

97,507 
5,626) 42,009 


7,081| 1,918,925 


10,897} 1,922,837 


207,726 37,708,806 


£ 
1,824,157 


47,259 


681,912 


2,553,328\4! 


£ 

18,217,684 
1,614,412 
4,289,261 
2,882,302 
737,670 
11,514,100 
8,572,694 
1,380,733 
462,129 
260,441 


70,101 


.| 2,371,730 


2,400,407 


9,773,634 
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With regard to the item, ‘‘ Other Securities,” it may be pointed out 
that the figures shown for the Bank of New South Wales and the 
Commercial Bank of Sydney are balances due by the branches to the 
head offices, with the exception of £201 worth of Treasury notes in 
the former bank. In the case of the Bank of New Zealand, it is not 
known what are the particulars of the £47,259 set down as representing 
“Other Securities,” but most probably the amount is invested in shares. 

The assets and liabilities for 1889 and subsequent years are stated in 
the subjoined table. The liabilities in every case are exclusive of capital 
and reserve funds. The figures relating to 1894 in this and in subse- 
quent tables are for the quarter ended 30th September :— 


Business 
Business with the General Public. with other 
. Banks. 
a 
wd 
a Tienes Total 
eposits. 
Year. ia : Liabilities. 
a} > ae —__—_________________| Balances 
ne Notes in Bills in due to 
& |Circulation. |Circulation. Not Pee ther Banks, 
a bearing erpeti) Total, |°"** a 
S Interest. ; 
a 
£ £ £ £ £ £ | £ 
1889 16 1,516,047 120,498 | 9,825,194 |23,951,948 |33,777,142 258,103 | 35,671,790 
1890 16 1,557,805 127,442 |10,064,518 |25,395,600 |35,460,118 103,572 | 37,248,937 
1891 15 1,674,049 146,202 | 9,188,873 |26,470,817 |35,659,690 109,823 | 37,589,764 
1892 14 1,439,872 104,223 | 9,207,109 |26,357,083 |35,564,192 63,093 | 37,171,380 
1893 13 1,804,531 75,086 | 8,557,840 |23,584,119 |32,141,959 80,596 | 34,102,172 
1894 13 1,135,206 73,201 | 8,300,934 |22,203,667 |30,504,601 78,963 | 31,791,971 


The assets for the same period were as given in the following table. 
Certain assets of small amount, not classifiable under any of the sub- 
heads of the table, have been included in the total for 1894 :— 


Business with the General Public. Business with 


5 other Banks. 

a 

a 

3 Total 
Year. io} Legal Notes and 

s Tender Bills dis- | Notes |Balances| Assets. 

. . Notes | Landed} counted, jand Bills |due from 

8s Coin. | Bullion. and _|Property.|and all other of other | other 

Ee Treasury debts due toj Banks. | Banks. 

is Notes. the Banks. 

| 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1889 16 (4,984,874 | $2,704 804 2,621 | 40,756,616 | 306,464 2,479,071 |50,152,350 
1890 16 {5,619,111 | 87,659 »644,179 | 43,009,559 | 287,568 

1891 15 (4,717,659 | 79,768 3692,940 | 45,068,914 | 265,268 


i 2, 
i 
1 1,788,901 |52,436,977 
1 1,771,710 

1892 14 |5,217,371| 95,894 1,801,590 | 44,135,729 | 227,795 |1 
1 2, 
1 2. 


4 

7 

7 53,596,259 
839,513 [53,317,802 
3 

7 


1893 | 13 |5,877,801| 95,386 | 148,467 |1,918,196 | 40,024,354 | 429,620 
1894 | 13. |7,078,322| 111,073 201 


393,265 |50,887,179 


‘1 
43,347 | 37,708,896 | 170,942 |2,713,594 |49,773,634 


The total given each year for “ Balances due from other banks,” 
includes the money stated to be due by branches in the case of the two 
banks referred to above. 
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Merattic RESERVES. 

In the succeeding table are shown the deposits, advances, and metallic 
reserves for similar periods to those given in previous tables. The 
liabilities at call consist of the notes in circulation and the deposits not 
bearing interest :— 


Liabilities. Metallic Reserves. 


Percentage of Coin 
Year. | Deposits. Advances. and Bullion. 
Total Coin 
At Call. Total. and Bullion. 
To Liabili-| To Total 
tiesat Call. Liabilities. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1889 |33,777,142 |40,756,616 |11,341,241 |35,671,790 || 5,067,578 | 44°68 14-21 
1890 |35,460,118 /43,009,559 |11,622,323 37,248,937 || 5,706,770} 49°10 15°32 
1891 |35,659,690 |45,068,914 |10,862,922 37,589,764 || 4,797,427 | 44°16 12‘76 
1892 |35,564, 192 |44, 135,729 |10,646,981 |37,171,380 || 5,313,265 | 49°90 14:29 
1893 |32,141,959 |40,024,354 |10,362,371 |34,102,172 || 5,973,277 | 57°64 17°52 
1894 |30,504, 601 |37,708,896 | 9,436,140 31,791,971 || 7,189,395 | 76°19 | 22°61 


It will be observed from the above table that the position of the 
banks has been greatly strengthened since the crisis of 1893, especially 
with regard to the proportion of metallic reserves to both liabilities at 
call and to total liabilities. 


Savines Banks. 


The institutions classed as Savings Banks may be divided into two 
kinds—those worked in conjunction with the Post Office, and, conse- 
quently, directly administered by the State ; and those under trustees 
or commissioners, who are geuerally nominated by the Government. 
The declared objects of these banks are to encourage thrift in the 
working classes, and to provide a safe investment for the funds of 
charitable institutions, friendly societies, and such like. The savings 
banks have, however, become so popular that all classes of the com- 
munity are represented among their depositors. 

In New South Wales there are both State and trustee institutions 
for the receipt of savings, the Post Office Savings Bank having been 
established in 1871, and the Savings Bank of New South Wales as far 
back as 1832. In both institutions sums of one shilling, and any 
multiple of that amount, may be deposited ; but, with the exception of 
the funds of charitable institutions and friendly societies, deposits 
exceeding £200 do not bear interest on such excess. The general rate 
of interest allowed in both banks in 1894 was 4 per cent. ; but the 
trustee institution allowed an additional | per cent..on accounts remaining 
open at the end of the year. 
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The bank directly controlled by the State was unaffected by the 
financial troubles, except that the deposits were largely increased. The 
Savings Bank of New South Wales was not so fortunate, as a run 
took place in February, 1892. The bank promptly met all demands, 
and the panic subsided as quickly as it arose. During the time 
the scare lasted, deposits to the amount of £124,000 were paid over the 
counter, and, in addition to this amount, £13,119 were paid by the 
banks of issue in the interests of the Savings Bank, making a total of 
£137,119 withdrawn by depositors. A second run took place during 
the bank panic of 1893, but it did not greatly disturb the business done 
by the institution. In both instances the run was unjustifiable, but had 
the necessity arisen the Government was prepared to render practical 
assistance, 

During the year 1893 there was an increase of 12,001 in the number 
of depositors in the savings banks, and in the amount of deposits to the 
extent of £829,677. This increase was due to the extension of the Post. 
Office system, under which there was an addition of 12,402 depositors, 
while the total deposits show an increase of £879,203 over the preceding 
year. One of the results of the banking crisis was to force many 
depositors, who were fortunate enough to withdraw their money before 
the suspending institutions closed their. doors, to seek others wherein 
to place their capital, and the Post Office Savings Bank considerably 
benefited by the changes made. 

By comparing the figures of the different years giving the amount 
deposited per inhabitant, the increase will be found to be proportionately 
greater than that of the population. The number of depositors at the 
close of the last three years and the amount to their credit were as. 
follow :— 


1891. 1892. 1893. 
Banks. 


| 
Depository Amount. Depositors| Amount. |Depositors| Amount. 


Savings Bank of £ £ £ 
New South Wales} 63,906 | 3,188,672 | 66,058 | 3,351,995 | 65,657 | 3,302,469 
Post Office Banks...| 94,520 | 2,153,463 ° 101,668 | 2,354,086 | 114,070 | 3,233,289 


158,426 | 5,342,135 | 16 1728 | 

Of the total deposits in the Savings Bank of New South Wales in 
1893, 36,297 were for amounts of £20 and under, averaging £4 12s. 1d. 
each ; 9,546 were for sums between £20 and £50, averaging £32 8s. each. 
7,211 were for sums between £50 and £100, averaging £70 15s. 3d. 
each; 7,975 were for sums between £100 and £200, averaging 
£136 17s. 4d. each; 4,360 were for sums between £200 and £300, 
averaging £212 4s. 6d. each; and 268 were for sums over £300, 


5,706,081 | 179,727 | 6,535,758 
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averaging £1,115 10s. 5d. each. It is hardly to be supposed that these 
last were individual deposits ; they probably included the sums lodged 
by the various penny banks, hospitals, and other public institutions 
to which reference has been made. 


Tota Deposits In Banks. 


In the next table is given the amount of deposits at the end of each 
year since 1880 in the Chartered Banks, the Savings Bank of New 
South Wales and the Post Office Banks, and the Building and Invest- 
ment Companies. The increase has been singularly rapid, not only 
absolutely, but also as compared with the increase in population. 
During the period of the thirteen years embraced in the table the 
deposits increased from £19,958,880 to £40,194,284, the rate per head 
advancing from £26 13s. 8d. to £32 17s. 1d. Prior to 1887, no returns 


of building and investment societies were received. 


The amount under 


each head on the 3lst December of each year was as follows :— 


1880.... 
TSShe.:. 
1882.... 
1883 .... 
1884..., 
1885 .... 
1886 .... 
TSSTies <s 
1888 ... 
1889... 
1890... 
I89l .... 
1892... 


1893 


Deposits. 


In Banks 
of issue. 


£ 
17,883,024 
20,308,017 
22,544,549 
23,739,134 
26,250,420 
26,709,386 
28,428,253 
29,253,864 
31,917,311 
33,777,142 
35,460,118 
35,659,690 
35,564,192 
32,141,959 


In Savings 
Banks. 


£ 
2,075,856 
2,398,703 
3,015,095 
3,005,838 
3,178,280 
3,488,550 
3,504,803 
3,675,893 
4,037,675 
4,280,083 
4,730,469 
5,342,135 
5,706,081 
6,535,758 


In Building 
Societies, 


1,949,012 
2,442,065 
2,599,272 
3,199,554 
2,595,489 
2,082,223 
1,516,567 


£ 
19,958,880 
22,706,720 
25,559,644 
26,744,972 
29,428,700 
30, 197,936 
31,933,056 
34,878,769 
38,397,051 
40,656,497 
43,390,141 
43,597, 314 
43,352,496 
40,194,284 


Amount per 
head of 
Population. 


FP RPWOMWNWSAOCRONOM: 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


In addition to the banks of issue, there are numerous land, building, 
investment, trading, and commercial companies receiving money on 
deposit, a majority of which transact business usually undertaken only 


by banks of issue. All companies receiving money on deposit, which 
have been incorporated since 1879, are obliged, under the provisions of 
the Act passed at that date, to furnish quarterly sworn returns of their 
assets and liabilities, similar to those made by the banks of issue. The 
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land, building, and other trading companies were presumed to be in a 
flourishing condition, even as late as the year 1890. Their dividends 
to shareholders were very large, and the rates allowed on deposits were 
considerably in excess of those current in the banks of issue. As might 
have been expected, the high interest offered was too tempting a bait to 
be resisted by a section of the investing public, and large sums were 
placed in these institutions with the utmost confidence that they would 
be available when required. This confidence, unfortunately, proved to 
be, in many instances, unmerited. The shrinkage of land values, and 
the depreciation of real estate generally, put an end to all unsound 
institutions working on speculative lines, as well as to some other 
companies that were conducted on reasonable principles. In August, 
1891, three of these institutions suddenly suspended payment, and they 
were followed within a short tithe by others, several of which were 
placed in liquidation; while a considerable number of the existing 
institutions are now carrying on their business under the provisions of 
the “Joint Stock Companies Arrangement Act of 1891,” which was 
passed to afford relief to bond-fide institutions which, through no fault 
of their own, became embarrassed. 

Statistics have been obtained of the operations of twenty-five of these 
companies, and it would appear that they had, at the close of 1893, 
assets to the extent of £7,216,394, against liabilities of £3,008,537, 
showing a nominal surplus of £4,207,857. Their paid-up capital 
amounted to £3,025,895, and their reserved profits to £619,952, or in 
all, £3,645,847. At the end of 1893, the companies held land to the 
value of £2,466,966, their other assets, part of which represented lands 
sold, but not paid for, amounting to £4,749,428, while their liabilities 
included deposits to the amount of £1,516,567. 

The difficulties into which the deposit companies fell may for the 
most part be attributed to their practice of borrowing money for short 
periods, and locking it up for long terms. Besides this, however, 
many so-called building societies indulged in speculative land pur- 
chases, and having retailed the land at enhanced prices, with payments 
over extended periods, proceeded to divide the presumed profits among 
the shareholders, with a result that might easily have been foreseen, 
for in many cases the purchasers, after paying a few instalments toward 
the price, left the allotments on the hands of the companies, whose 
anticipated profits were therefore purely visionary, and whose dividends 
were really never earned, but, in many instances, were merely taken 
from the deposits. 


Bevnerit BurLpING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES. 


In addition to the Investment Companies operating under the Com- 
panies’ Act, there are a considerable number of institutions which have 
been registered under the Friendly Societies’ Act of 1873. Up to the 
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end of 1894 the Benefit, Building, and Investment Societies which had 
been registered under this Act numbered 125, of which only 38 were in 
operation at that date. Of the other institutions, some had ceased to 
exist through being Terminating Societies, others had become Limited 
Companies under the Special Act, and consequently ceased to operate 
under the Friendly Societies’ Act; and a large number had become 
defunct. Under the same Act, 60 Co-operative Trading and Industrial 
Societies had been registered to the end of 1894, and of these only 23 
were in operation at that date, the other societies having been wound up. 


CURRENCY. 


The coins in circulation in New South Wales are those of the United 
Kingdom. Gold is the standard, silver and bronze being more properly 
tokens than coins. Gold coins are legal tender to any amount, provided 
that the pieces are not worn below 122-5 grams for sovereigns and 
61:125 for half-sovereigns, Under the Bank Notes Act, passed in 1893, 
bank notes are legal tender throughout New South Wales, except at the 
head or chief offices of the banks of issue in Sydney. The standard 
weight and fineness of each class of coin are given below :— 


Least Current 
Weight. 
Imperial Grains. 


Denomination of 


Standard Weight. 
Coin Current. 


Imperial Grains. Standard Fineness. 


Gold. 
bales 7 Eleven-twelfths fine gold 
* O77 ‘ even-twelfths fine go or 
een Fae pt ore ste decimal fineness -91666, and 
aa ea ee one-twelfth copper alloy. 
Silver. 
(Troy Grains.) 
Crown........ seeewees 436°36363 
ue ein a hatha Thirty-seven-fortieths fine sil- 
Florin A a a 17454545 ver, or decimal fineness ‘925, 
Shilling i aaa 8727979 and three-fortieths copper 
Sixpence............ 43°63636 a 
Threepence ...... 21°81818 
(Avoirdupois Grains.) 
ROMO Viterccstcc ssn 145°83333 Mixed metal; 95 parts, cop- 
Halfpenny ......... 87°50000 per; 4 parts, tin ; and 1 part 
Farthing............ 43°75000 zinc. 


Standard or sovereign gold is 22 carats fine, and is worth £3 17s. 104d. 
per oz. Pure or 24 carat gold, is worth £4 4s. 114d. per oz. The 
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whole of the gold contained in deposits sent to the Sydney Mint 
for melting, assaying, and coining is accounted for at the rate of 
£3 17s. 104d. per oz. standard or sovereign gold. 

The average price of silver bullion on the London market for the 
year 1893 was 352d. per oz. and in 1894, 28{fd., the price for each 
month of the year last mentioned being as follows :— 


Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 

January ...... 31fd. 309d. DUS ah scccnrs 29 d. 284d. 
February ...... 304d. 274d. August......... 304d. 288d. 
27 d. September ... 30d. 294d. 

274d. October......... 292d. 282d. 

28d. | November ... 293d. 288d. 

284d. | December...... 284d. 28 d. 


Standard silver consists of 0-925 pure metal and 0075 alloy. A 
pound troy of standard silver is coined into sixty-six shillings ; that is 
to say, 11-1 oz. of fine metal produce coin to the value of £3 6s. The 
average price paid by the London Mint for silver during 1893 was 
364d. per ounce, which for 111 ounces gives the sum of £1 13s. 7d., 
so that, after making due allowance for Mint expenses and loss entailed 
by abrasion of the coinage, it is evident that the Imperial Authorities 
derive a considerable profit from the silver coin circulating in Austval- 
asia ; and this profit will, with the increase of population, become 
correspondingly large. This explains why the Governments of New 
South Wales and Victoria have approached the Imperial Government 
for authority to coin silver to the value required for circulation in the 
Colonies. 

One pound (avoirdupois) of bronze is coined into 48 pence, or 80 
half-pence, or 160 farthings, the nominal value therefore being 4s. for 
pence, and 3s. 4d. for the other two classes of coins. 

The weight of gold sent for coinage from the first opening of the Mint 
on the 14th May, 1855, to the end of 1893, was 20,334,049 oz., valued 
at £76,119,354. Of this quantity New South Wales produced only 
7,874,172 oz., of the value of £29,902,018, the amount from each Colony 
being as follows :— 


Colony where gold was produced. Weight. Value, 
Oz. £ 
New South Wales................00865 7,874,172 29,902,018 
RSONBIANG 2. feivewwvetedeccesesecaees 8,269,931 29,510,906 
New Zealand ......... veered 2,392,123 9,441,089 
WIGOONIA © sis. stilbene Sdasdseiees 1,442,419 5,922,422 
South Australia...... cone 78,621 278,965 
Tasmania........... 11,910 45,186 
Other countries ... = 21,627 75,524 
SUACEGOLIL rics eryersiua teases ess ores 243,246 943,244 


DOtal . ..Wevtivws vevenitettrdee 20,334,049 76,119,354 
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The foregoing figures are to the close of 1893; in 1894, up to the 
30th September, 736,030 oz., valued at £2,605,048, were received by 
the Sydney Mint, so that the total to the date mentioned was 21,070,079 
oz., valued at £78,724,402. 

The greater part of the gold won in New South Wales and Queens- 
land, and also part of that produced in New Zealand and South 
Australia, comes to Sydney for coinage ; but by far the larger portion 
of the gold of the Colony last mentioned, as well as that of the other 
Colonies of the group, goes to Melbourne. The total value of gold 
raised in Australasia to the end of 1893 amounted to £362,045,600, of 
which £76,119,354, equivalent to 21 per cent., passed through the Mint 
of this Colony. The value of gold coin and bullion issued up to the end 
of 1893 was £75,965,849, of which £73,005,000 worth of gold had 
been converted into coin, the value of sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
being as follows :— 


Half- 


y Vv j 5, . 
Year. Sovereigns sovereigns. 


£ £ £ 
1855 to 1880 43,332,500 2,113,500 45,446,000 
1881 1,360,000 31,000 1,391,000 
1882 1,298,000 26,000 1,324,000 
1883 1,108,000 110,000 1,218,000 
1884 1,595,000 1,595,000 
1885 1,486,000 1,486,000 
1886 1,667,000 1,708,000 
1887 2,002,000 2,069,000 
1888 2,187,000 2,187,000 
1889 3,262,000 3,294,000 
1890 2,808,000 2,808,000 
1891 2,596,000 2,673,000 
1892 2,837,000 2,837,000 
2,844,000 2,969,000 


70,382,500 2,622,500 73,005,000 


Bronze coin was first issued from the Mint in 1868, and silver coin 
in 1879, the respective value of each class to the close of the year 
1893 being :—Bronze, £38,905; silver, £437,500. The amount of 
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each particular denomination issued to the end of 1893 is shown in the 


following table :— 


Half- 
crowns 
and 
crowns. 


£ 

1868 to 1880 28,300 
14,600 
12,100 
11,200 
15,000 


7,500 
2,000 
1,500 
2,800 


Total ...| 120,300 


Silver Coin. 


Florins 
and 
double 
florins. 


£ 
22,400 
10,600 
11,300 
9,300 
11,800 
7,200 
200 


4,000 


8,600 | 


1,800 
4,000 
2,300 


95,100 


{ 


Shillings. 


£ 
23,900 
12,000 
13,800 
13,000 
11,300 


12,450 | 


5,500 
1,850 
3,250 
3,900 
9,200 
4,100 
4,300 
3,500 


122,050 


Six- Three- 
pences, pences, 


£ 
7,800 
2,700 
4,000 
3,700 
3,800 
7,600 


Total. 


£ 
88,300 
43,500 
42,500 
39,600 
46,200 
43,900 
17,400 


10,025 


437,500 


1,950 
1,875 
1,765 
2,485 
1,095 

800 
1,630 
1,560 
1,460 
1,980 
2,065 


No crowns or double florins have been issued since 1890. 
The amount of silver withdrawn from circulation from 1873, when 
the Mint first received worn coin, until 1893, was of the nominal value 
of £131,478. The actual weight after melting was 417,383 oz, and 
the corresponding weight of new coinage would be 478,099 oz. ; the 
loss during circulation was therefore 60,716 0z., and the average loss, 


12-7 per cent. 
NG 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


New South Wales is the only province of the Australasian group in 
which no special laws have been passed for regulating the business of 
life assurance, the companies operating in the Colony being registered 
under the Companies’ Act or the Friendly Societies’ Act, or else incor- 
porated under special Acts of Parliament. 

On account of the absence of official returns, the particulars relating 
to these institutions are obtained from the reports published and circu- 
lated by the companies themselves, but, unfortunately, such statements 
do not allow of the business transacted locally being separated from that 
done elsewhere. During 1893 there were thirteen institutions operating 
in the Colony. Of these, four were local, six had their head offices in 
Victoria, and three in the United States. The volume of the local 
business of those last mentioned proportionately to the total is, how- 
ever, so small that returns relating to the American offices have been 
omitted. Several British companies, uniting life with other classes of 
insurance, have local branches or agencies, but their transactions in life 
risks in the Colony are unimportant. 


Premium IncomME AND ACCUMULATED FuNpDs. 


The particulars of the ten Australasian companies operating in New 
South Wales are given in the subjoined table. Eight of the companies 


are mutual, and the remainder are what is termed in insurance parlance 
“mixed ”—that is, proprietary companies dividing profits with the 
policy-holders ; while two of the institutions also transact industrial 
business. Most of the offices have representatives in all the seven 
Colonies, and one institution has extended its operations to London and 
South Africa :— 


Accumu- 
Date of Premium | Addition lated 

Institution. Estab- Income, |to Funds,) Funds, 
lishment. 1893. 1893. 31 Dee., 

1893. 


& £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society N.S.W. | 1,272,171 626,139 | 11,954,587 


Mutual Life Association of Australasia N.S.W.] 146,762 54,748 | 1,002,471 
‘City Mutual Life Assurance Society N.S.W. 26,001 10,021 107,463 
‘Citizens’ Life Assurance Company N.S.W. 19,232 14,636 34,816 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company .... 32 Vic. 28,356 383 290,077 
National Mutual Life Association Vie. 212,480 | 113,699 | 1,373,273 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria ic. 121,602 59,853 $58,632 
Australian Widows’ Fund ic. 165,285 100,733 | 1,106,346 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society 2 ic. 308,729 139,703 | 1,662,301 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual 

Life Assurance Society ic. 31,334 19,064 149,433 
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The premium income for the year 1893, shown ‘above, is less than 
that shown in a subsequent table, except in three instances, and the 
increases in these cases may be accounted for by the fact that the dis- 
continued policies during 1893 exceeded the new business. 


Ponicies IN Force anp Sums AssuRED. 


The balance-sheets of several of the companies do not disclose the 
amount of their liabilities on existing policies. The following table 
gives the sums assured at the date of the latest balance-sheet or return 
available ; the item “Sums assured” means the sums payable at death, 
or on attaining a certain age or at death before that age :— 


aes rie | aoe | Soe 
No. £ £ 

Australian Mutual Provident Society ......... 119,232 | 39,331,071 | 1,289,919 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia.......-. 17,103 4,250,997 145,053 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society........... 5,559 783,745 26,338 
Citizens! Life Assurance Company.............. 4,707 553,334 22,463 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company...... 2,021 704,335 25,420 
National Mutual Life Association ............... 28,400 6,420,576 212,468 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria ......... 15,106 3,668,517 125,650 
Australian Widows’ Fund ........:.c0ssecseeeeees 21,047 4,727,701 172,754 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society ...... 32,986 | 10,827,028 336,233 
Australasian Temperance and General Life 

Assurance Sockety ........0sevrversssveccrorees 5,771 898,007 33,667 

} 


Two of the above companies make actuarial investigations annually, 
three triennially, and five quinquennially. 


IncoME AND EXPENDITURE. 


The receipts and disbursements of the ten Australasian institutions 
operating in New South Wales during the year 1893 were £3,337,206 and 
£2,198,228 respectively. The former exceeded the latter by £1,138,978, 
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which is the addition made to the accumulated funds during the year. 
Of the disbursements, the sum of £998,606 was paid as claims to policy- 
holders or their representatives, and it is worthy of notice that the total 
amount of interest earned, and rents, etc., received, was more than 
sufficient to meet the expenditure under the head of claims. 


Assets AND LIABILITIES. 


The assets and liabilities for each institution, according to the latest 
returns, were as shown in the subjoined table :— 


Liabilities. 


> 
a 
D 
@ 
> 
7) 


Institution, 


and Policies, 
Cash on Deposit, 
&e., &e. 
Paid-up Capital, 
Reserve Funds, 
&e., &e. 


Loans on Mortgages 
Government Securities, 
Freehold Property, 
Assurance Endowment 
and 
Annuity Funds, 


£ £ x £ £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society|10,373,390 |1,907,472 |12,280,862 || 11,950,353 | 330,509 | 12,280,862 
Mutual Life Association of Austral- 
665,696 | 345,912 | 1,011,608 |} 1,002,470] 9,138} 1,011,608 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society 77,878 47,100 124,978 107,463 | 17,515 124,978 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Co. (ordinary * 
branch) 20,157 | 14,800 34,957 84,816 141 84,957 
Australian Alliance Assurance Co...) 349,939 | 259,158 609,097 290,077 | 319,020 609,097 
National Mutual Life Association| 862,121 | 583,132] 1,395,253 || 1,363,273 | 31,980} 1,395,253 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria} 595,532 | 275,011 870,543 851,896 | 18,647 870,543 
Australian Widows’ Fund 914,066 | 205,805 | 1,119,871 || 1,106,346 | 13,525) 1,119,875 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance 
Society 850,133 | 816,592 | 1,666,725 || 1,662,301} 4,424] 1,666,725 
Australasian Temperance 
General Mutual Life Assurance 
Society (ordinary and industrial)} 133,701 96,456 | 230,157 183,823 | 46,334 230,157 


More than half the total assets are represented by loans on mortgage ; 
indeed, in these Colonies insurance companies are almost restricted to 
this form of investment, and to loans on policies. The remaining items 
require no special comment, except loans on personal security, and 
shares. Investments of this character are unusual in Australasia, the 
amount invested aggregating only £240,248. In some of the Colonies 
the companies are obliged by law to deposit certain sums with the 
Treasury as a guarantee of good faith ; and the amount so lodged is 
included either under the head of Government securities or of deposits. 


New Busrness. 


The following table gives a summary of the new business completed 
during the past five years by the ten offices enumerated in the previous 
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tables. The assurance and endowment policies only are dealt with, as 
the annuity transactions are unimportant :— 


—_—_—eoror?s——n nk ee ear 


Amount Assured, Annual Premiums, 
Number 

a Policies Per Per £100 of 
: Total. Policy, Total. Assurance, 
£ £ £ 5 ids 
27,553 7,905,449 287 252,736 3 311 
28,840 8,420,670 292 274,614 3.5 3 
28,032 8,435,673 301 273,061 3.4 9 
27,965 7,977,154 285 262,647 3 510 
24,488 6,019,408 246 197,086 3.5 6 


——————— el 


It will be noticed that the average sum assured fell to £246 in 1893, 
while the annual premium for £100 remained at about the same figure as 
that for the previous year. It would seem from these two facts that the 
depression of the past three years has had the effect of curtailing the 
insuring powers of the people; while the proportionate increase in the 
premium may be accounted for either by the assurances being effected 
on older lives, or by the selection of other forms of benefit than the 
ordinary whole life policy. 


ASSURANCE IN VARIOUS CoUNTRIES. 


The average amount assured per policy for each Colony is given in 
the following table. The business of the British and American institu- 
tions, as in the previous tables, has been excluded from the returns for 


New South Wales and the other Australasian Colonies :— 
Average amount assured 


Country. per policy, 
£ 
PENTISUPALBBU Gs L6G. 558. ves seus vances ceredetons erbbeoendedieaces 309 
New South Wales 333 
SVAQLOLIM EUs leedereretcecseesrieke ok 273 
Queensland 359 
South Australia 263 
Western Australia 383 
PEAROOSTIA ccs ssascccresseds 278 
New Zealand). si: scsse begs ones» shosghe’ UAE ecceerses 285 
FUMEGCAISIN SOOM 5 sysosesceeeenesscts<seheen SU ctaalspoerns 397 
United States (New York only) 538 


NOREIROG cs cin cctcscevecscensteisecvsscasedssvetghecemteStirecersens 303 
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The average amount of assurance per head of population was, in 
Australasia, £20; in Canada, £11; in the United Kingdom, £13 ; and 
in the United States, £12; while the average number of policies per 
thousand of population was, in Australasia, 66 ; in Canada, 38 ; in the 
UDnited Kingdom, 32 ; and in the United States, 23. 


The average policy is scarcely a fair measure of thrift. In these 
Colonies mutual assurance is the rule, and members of the various 
societies have acquired large bonus additions. During 1892 the 
average existing policy and bonus of four of the leading assurance 
companies doing business in Australasia was £342, as compared with 
the £309 shown in the comparative table. For the other countries 
named this information is not obtainable. 


Tt would seem that the practice of assuring life is much more 
prevalent in Australasia than in any of the other countries instanced ; 
and, although the average sum assured by each policy is less than else- 
where, the number of policies is so much greater, as compared with the 
oi that the amount assured per inhabitant is considerably 

igher, 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE, 


As in the case of Life Assurance Companies, no laws have been 
passed for the regulation of the business of Fire and Marine Companies, 
and no further information can be obtained of the operation of these 
institutions except what is disclosed in the balance-sheets prepared by 
the companies. The amount of the net risks held in the metropolitan 
area is, however, obtainable under the 15th clause of the “ Fire Brigades 
Act 1884,” which requires each company holding risks within the 
proclaimed area under the Fire Brigades Board to furnish annually to 
the Board the amount held at risk on the preceding 31st December 
within that area, less the sum re-insured with other contributory 
companies under the Act. This information, however, is for assessment 
purposes only, the companies being obliged to contribute one-third of 
the total annual expenditure of the Board, the sum subscribed by each 
being proportionate to the amount of net risks held within the said 
area. 


The declared amount of risks held in the metropolitan districts since 
the Fire Brigades Act came into force was :— 


£36,691,000 £57,148, 388 
41,631,582 58,207,183 
46,253,370 58,415,945 
49,209,395 61,185,715 
53,583,000 
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Apart from purely life assurance companies, there are 62 companies 
transacting insurance business in the Colony. Of these, 11 transact fire 
business only, and 22 marine insurance only; 14 take both fire and 
marine risks; 7 profess to transact life as well as fire business, though 
no life business of any importance is done by them in New South 
Wales; and 8 others engage in miscellaneous insurance, adding fidelity 
guarantee, accident insurance, plate-glass insurance, and employers’ 
liability to ordinary insurance. 

The number of fires which occurred in the metropolitan district during 
the year 1893 was 258, which fhay be classified as follows, according to 
the damage done :— 


Slight damage ...........::scscessseseeeeeenenensceneaanenesserseeeeeeeeererens 
Serious damage .......ccsescccecessssseeeesecseneneenerseeseeeeenereeaueneees 


Total destruction 


Besides these, there were 75 chimney fires, and 68 false alarms. No 
casualties resulting fatally occurred during the year. 

The total number of firemen attached to the brigades in the metro- 
politan and country districts was as follows, the number of fires being 


also given :— 
Number of 


a 
Actual Men in the 


District. fires. Brigades. 
Metropolitan— 
Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board ............ 258 { 58 
Volunteer Fire Companies ( 416 
Cain Wiha isnt ackis «\sorcibale a Sates c Mia RAGE, susechbcnads 4 wens 108 504 
MUS GIDS sian sab weaaicunecawceqnen ostnae 448 978 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES. 


Money ORDERS. 


As mentioned in a previous chapter, the money order system was 
brought into operation in January, 1863, in which year there were 
issued 3 orders to every hundred persons in the community ; in 1893 
the number reached 44, the total value advancing from £53,862 to 
£1,615,885, while the value of ‘orders paid rose from £40,875 to 
£1,556,238 during the same period. This increase is due mainly to the 
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greater facilities now afforded for the transmission of money by this 

method, though it is also, to some extent, attributable to the more 

general appreciation of the money order system by the working classes 

of the community. The following is a statement of the business trans- 

acted during 1893 :— 

oe AEE ST Ae aD SRLS Ee Yo 
Issued in New South Wales. Drawn on New South Wales. 


| 
Drawn on— umRer amount Issued in— Number.} Amount. 


£ £ 

New South Wales (Inland) ..| 413,647 |1,266,691|| New South Wales (Inland) ..| 414,537 |1,269,889 
Victoria 43,056 | 124,836] Victoria 35,405 | 80,527 
Queensland ... -| 21,187 47,238]| Queensland .. -.| 23,051 65,571 
South Australia...... -| 11,652 33,409}, South Australia .. -| 10,060 21,611 
Western Australia .. F 649 3,822|| Western Australia . ‘ 8,360 8,963 
‘Tasmania é 2,660 8,816}) Tasmania a 5,601 11,726 
Now Zealand 4,452 16,450}, New Zealand 15,860 86,572 
United Kingdom and Europe..| 28,898 92,342|| United Kingdom and Europe] 13,205 48,413 
Italy 546 4,193]| Italy ...... : 12 63 
Canada ... : 161 954!| Canada 181 874 
United States. -| 1,575 5,304|| United States . 968 6,128 
India .. «(.. dOg2 6,852) India 481 1,539 
Ceylon . . 95 545) Ceylon 5 122 219 
Straits Settlements .. é 9 29)| Straits Settlements. A 59 151 
Hong Kong : 736 3,929)| Hong Kong ........... eee 182 473 
Cape of Good Hope ai 89 405) Cape of Good Hope ... 4 676 3,301 
Mauritius 42 70), Mauritius 387 218 


Total issued in N.S.W..| 530,546 1,615,885); Total drawn on N.S.W.| 523,747 | 1,556,288 


The local single money orders are limited to £20, and the commission 
ranges from 6d. to 2s. To other Australasian Colonies single money orders 
are limited to £20, and the commission ranges from 6d. to 4s. ; while to 
other countries a single order is limited to £10, and the commission 
ranges from 1s. to 5s., except to the Canadian Dominion, Ceylon, India, 
Germany, Italy, and the United States, the limit in these cases being 
£20, while the charges vary from 1s. to 10s. 


The transactions for each year of the period 1888-93 were as follow :— 


Issued in New South Wales. Drawn on New South Wales. 


Com- 
Drawn on Yawn on Issued in Teetedin mission. 
New South New South 

Wales |,,other | Total. Wales |, other 


(Inland). Countries. (Inland). Countries. 


£& £ £ £ £ 
903,797 311,335 901,620 | 214,813 | 1,116,433 
890,501 297,726 890,501 217,585 | 1,108,086 
955,244 297,061 954,562 239,392 | 1,193,954 
1,236,425 | 341,319 1,233,191 285,796 | 1,518,987 
1,436,300 | 326,413 1,436,109 | 303,703 | 1,739,812 
1,266,691 349,194 1,269,889 | 286,349 | 1,556,238 
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Postat Notes, 


Besides the money orders mentioned above, a system of postal notes 
was inaugurated under Act 56 Vic. No. 31, and the first issue took place 
on the Ist October, 1893. The notes range in value from Is. to 20s., 
the price charged being 1d. to 4d., and they may be exchanged between 
New South Wales and each of the other Australasian Colonies except 
Western Australia and New Zealand. For the three months of 1893, the 
total value of the notes paid in New South Wales was £26,965 13s. 10d. 
of which £25,478 17s. 10d. represents the value of notes issued in the 
Colony, and £1,486 16s. the value of those issued in other Colonies. 
The amount of commission collected during the same period was £549. 
The transactions under this head will somewhat reduce the volume of 
the business in money orders ; in fact the falling-off in 1893 is partly 
due to the adoption of the postal note system. 


BANKRUPTCY, 


During 1893 the total number of sequestrations was 1,685, the lia- 
bilities according to the bankrupts’ schedules were £1,527,985, and the 
assets amounted to £905,763, representing a deficiency of £622,222. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the figures in bankrupts’ 
schedules, especially those relating to assets, are to be accepted with 


caution, as the latter, even when stated bona-fide, are seldom realised. 
During the same period there were 59 petitions withdrawn, refused, 
still pending, etc., the liabilities and assets covered by which are not 
stated, 

The number of sequestrations by persons engaged in each of the 
following trades or occupations, and their liabilities during 1893, are 
shown below. No special heading has been inserted for any trade or 
occupation under which there were ten or less sequestrations :— 


Liabilities, | Liabilities, 
Trades and Occupations. No, jas shown in} Trades and Occupations. No, |as shown in 
Schedules, Schedules. 


£ £ 
Auctioneers 86,225 Graziers ... rs 128,613 
Agents .. : 57,605 Grocers . 5 5,015 
Bakers J 5 3,247 Hairdressers 2,599 
Butchers 10,997 Labourers 20,714 
Builders .. e hue 69,443 Licensed Victuallers. oe 302,019 
Boot and S$ - . 2,502 Miners .......... ahs Ra 14,628 
Boarding-house keepers .... Printers we 13,937 
Blacksmiths ¢ Produce Merchants ........ 5,556 
Carriage and Van Proprietors Store and paeekecpers osjen 30,509 
Contractors TERULONR cet ascetic cic seigatas 11,670 
Carters and Van Drivers .... Out of Employment . 131,099 
y) 2 Other Trades and Occupa- 
Carpenters... 4 tions ...... 516,197 
Farmers .... ————_—. 
Fruiterers .. 6 1,527,985 
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Of the total 1,685 bankruptcies during 1893, 796 estates were seques- 
trated at Sydney, 110 at Newcastle, and the remaining 779 in the other 
districts of the Colony. 

The number of insolvencies for each year from 1883 to 1887 under 
the old Act, and the number of bankruptcies for each year since the 
bankruptcy law came into force, were as follow :— 


Insolvencies and Bank- 
ruptcies, including Petitions Sequestrations. | Assignees 
withdrawn, &c. and Trustees 
elected by Court Fees 

Year. Creditors ‘to ar 
Liabilities, | Assets, as | Deficiency | @¢t with the}. U0 
Volun- Com- Total as shown shown in shown in Official y- 
tary. | pulsory. ‘ in Schedules. Estates. Assignee. 
Schedules. | (Nominal.) | (Nominal.) 


& & £ 


Insolvencies. 


444,594 245,836 198,758 
836,165 255,970 
773,212 
989,262 3 256,135 
1,081,726 292,785 


Bankruptcies. 


659,307 459,677 2,501 
794,603 396,723 7, 4,594 
1,203,685 540,726 4,846 
989,778 “454,211 : 5,590 
2,035,316 793,045 6,298 
1,527,985 905,763 622,222 7,009 


The petitions withdrawn, refused, still pending, etc., for each of the 
six years ending with 1893, amounted to 28, 39, 50, 49, 43, and 59 
respectively, so that the total number of sequestrations during each of 
those years was 823, 1,062, 1,193, 1,189, 1,463 and 1,685. The total 
assets and liabilities shown, as previously mentioned, apply only to the 
sequestrations. 


REAL PROPERTY ACT. 


For the purpose of facilitating dealings with landed property, the Real 
Property Act, commonly called “Torrens Act,” was passed in 1862. 
In 1873 the Act was slightly amended, and a further amendment was 
made in 1878. In the last amendment an important clause was 
inserted, whereby the registered owners of the land are protected from 
the operation of the Statute of Limitations, and therefore the title is 
not liable to be taken from them by any length of adverse possession. 
The Act is very simple and useful in its provisions, and has been largely 
availed of since its introduction. The chief advantage gained by those 
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bringing properties under the Act is that from the moment the land 
is registered, and a certificate granted, the title of the person holding 
the certificate becomes indefeasible, unless it has been fraudulently 
obtained. Provision is, however, made for error in transfer, by which 
persons might be deprived of their rightful property, as, should the 
transfer be made to the wrong person, the holder of the certificate 
cannot be dispossessed of his property unless he has acted fraudulently. 
To indemnify the Government for compensating persons who, through 
error, may have been deprived of their properties, an assurance fund 
has been created by a contribution of one half-penny in the pound 
on the declared capital value being levied on all property brought 
under the Act. On the 3lst October, 1894, the amount to the credit 
of the Assurance Fund was £133,996. It is a gratifying proof of the 
value of the Act and the facility of its working that scarcely any 
withdrawals from this fund have been necessary. The approximate 
area of land under Torrens’ title on the 3lst December, 1893, was 
17,490,626 acres, and the value of the same at time of registration was 
£36,679,651. 


MORTGAGES 


The total amount of mortgages on land registered during the ten 
years ending with 1893 was £149,935,448 ; the mortgages on live 


stock amounted to £25,522,827 ; the sum advanced as liens on wool 
was £14,511,806, and the liens on growing crops amounted to 
£1,037,064 ; in all, £191,007,145. During the same period the mort- 
gages discharged were—on land £63,078,267, on live stock £14,994,635, 
and liens on wool and growing crops to the full amount in due course, 
or a total of £93,621,772. The money advanced on mortgages of 
various kinds over that paid off was therefore apparently £97,385,373 
in ten years. As regards the liens, such indebtedness does not exist, 
for the mortgages over stock, wool-clip, and growing crops are for the 
most part terminated without being formally discharged. Even in the 
case of mortgages on real estate the amount outstanding does not mean 
money actually owing; in very many cases it simply represents the 
limits within which clients of banks and other loan institutions are 
entitled to draw, though many of these clients may be in credit while 
their property is mortgaged and unreleased. 

Mortgages of real estate have largely increased during the last ten 
years. In 1885, 11,661 mortgages, aggregating £17,445,488, were 
registered, nearly eight millions of which were lent on country lands. 
This total was the highest reached till 1891, when the number of 
mortgages registered was 14,871, and the sum advanced £19,056,137. 
In 1892 the number of mortgages was higher still, amounting to 
15,094, but the consideration, £16,099,157, was lower than in the 
two preceding years, and in 1893 there was a considerable decline 
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both in the number of mortgages and the amount advanced. These 
figures are incomplete, for there were many mortgages not registered ; 
besides, in many instances the amounts lent by the banks are not stated, 
but simply the words, “ valuable consideration,” or “cash credit,” in- 
serted in the deed. 

The amount of mortgages discharged has always been much less than 
the amount registered. ‘This arises partly from the fact that mortgages 
are as a rule paid off by instalments, and the discharge is given for the 
last sum paid, which might happen to bear a very small proportion to 
the total sum borrowed. The transactions for the last ten years under 
the two Acts of Parliament under which mortgages may be registered 
were as follow :— 


Mortgages Registered. 


Under Act 7 Vie. No. 16. | Under Act 26 Vic. No. 9. Total. 


Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Number. Amount, 


£ £ £ 
4,653 5,620,421 3,437 8,090 | 10,068,160 
7,618 | 11,360,108 4,043 11,661 | 17,445,488 
6,933 7,570,210 | 4,295 5,975, 88 11,228 | 13,546,108 
6,108 5,869,302 | 4,239 g 10,347 | 12,799,967 
7,452 8,765,109 | 4,274 11,726 | 16,286,023 
9,312 7,277,334 | 4,416 13,728 | 14,534,265 
9,883 8,072,218 4,697 14,580 | 16,631,880 
10,348 | 10,520,261 4,523 5,87 14,871 | 19,056,137 
10,450 9,328,563 4,644 7 15,094 | 16,099,157 
7,434,029 4,704 5 14,055 | 13,468,263 


Discharges Registered. 


1,957,765 | 1,696 4,642,235 
2,068 5,612,402 
2,082 4,679,652 
2,431 10,430,845 
2,926 7 8,452,537 
2,488 5,969,391 
2,559 6,839,732 
2,863 7,132,036 
2,644 | 2,809,272 5,527,622 
1,864,021 | 2,661 | 1,927,794 3,791,815 


Morreaces oN Woot, Live Stock, anv Crops. 


The amount of money advanced on the security of the wool-clip and 
the live stock of the Colony is always very large, being not less than 
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£3,176,725 during 1893. The following table shows the liens on wool, 
mortgages on stock, and discharges registered during the period 1884 
to 1893. When any sum has been secured both by a lien on the wool 
and by a mortgage of the sheep, the amount is included under the latter 
head only. In addition to the live stock shown, there were 245 camels 
included in the mortgages registered during 1893 :— 


Preferable Liens on Wool. Mortgages on Live Stock. 


No. of 
Mort- 
gages, 


No. of ELA No. of Amount 


Sheep. Cattle. Horses. | lent. 


No. of 
Liens, 


£ 

4,168,185 973,179 77,241 8,097 | 1,881,082 
5,263,407 | 1,827,214 30,2 117,241 10,764 | 2,962,471 
9,049,194 | 1,454,154 32: 79,616 10,349 | 2,404,813 
9,296,975 | 1,685,655 563 ‘ 79,312 11,464 | 2,054,785 
9,800,520 | 1,282,125 5 80,120 12,364 | 2,003,216 
7,861,238 | 1,282,065 9 100,026 11,824 | 2,432,704 
9,005,582 | 1,562,270 : 965 93,298 12,543 | 3,159,636 
10,201,412 | 1,820,823 33 111,432 16,728 | 2,632,758 
12,094,876 | 1,688,661 K ; 142,695 16,904 | 2,814,637 
13,204,407 | 1,935,660 : 227,531 24,241 | 3,176,725 


Discharges of Mortgages on Live Stock.. 


[sumer Amount. | Year. Number} Amount. 


] 
£ £ 

306 3,801,352 1,191,089 

208 1,173,673 90... & 2,512,551 

150 849,742 : My 1,184,372 

210 1,073,674 92. -“ 985,048 

240 1,160,307 BJ be 1,062,827 


Other advances on produce are also made, the principal being those 
on growing crops. Such advances, however, do not ordinarily reach 
large sums, either individually or in their total. During the last ten 
years the advances ranged from £54,057 to £247,466 per annum. The 


liens registered in 1893 were 1,789 in number, covering advances to 
the extent of £159,007 :— 


Liens on Growing Crops. 


In umber| Amount. Year, Number} Amount. 
| 


£ £ 
888 54,057 ‘ Satoars| VIj227, 83,748 
857 71,163 Y .-| 1,089 75,489 
989 70,212 TH <a] G17 78,448 
67,379 i = 5 130,155 
247,466 Ba ack 159,007 
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PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


The Public Companies Act (37 Vic. No. 19) was passed on the 18th 
June, 1874, and provides for the incorporation, regulation, and winding 
up of trading companies and associations. ‘The transactions during 
1893 were as follow :— 

New companies registered ..........s+.ssessessceeceesenseerseereeneerseeeees 73 


Old companies incorporated by Act of Parliament, registered 
under clause 224 of the Act, for purposes of winding up ...... 


Companies WOUND UP........c.csseeeeneeeeeseeeaeueeenaecetseeseeeneseseeeeceers 74 
Declarations, statements, &c., that certain companies have become 
CERIGE «5. csnewsdsvesonsuvonoates osecumeunnretavconemgersies tweursivnsebe sen anew 156 
Summaries and lists of shareholders, notices of registered office, 
and other information required to be registered by the Act... 943 
THOT SORE ACELV ORD onc scceck peninp ees dabsnoncudeswtewmmbdatrovsleveboevecasitneseodive LISTS 


NO-LIABILITY MINING COMPANTES. 


Under the No-Liability Mining Act (44 Vic. No. 23), which was 
passed in March, 1881, shareholders in any mining company regis- 
tered under the Act are not liable to be sued for any calls or con- 
tributions to the liabilities of the company. Companies registered 
under this Act are also subject to certain provisions of the Companies’ 
Act (37 Vic. No. 19). The number of new companies registered during 


1893 was 15. 


TRADE MARKS. 


The Trade Marks Act (28 Vic. No. 9), which became law on the 26th 
May, 1865, provides for the prevention of fraudulent marking of mer- 
chandise, and the registration of trade-marks. During 1893 the trans- 
actions under the Act were as follow :— 

Applications for trade marks 


New trade marks granted........... 
Trade marks refused ...........00000 


oY yy «= Withdrawn. .....c..e 
= sx  SrAMSLOTFEM. ... ..0..00ce ead 
Total fees: TECEIVER .....ceveess sss ss revvsesevseapsivederecvenyevesdensesientre ese 


PROBATES. 


The value of the estates in which wills were proved in the Colony, or 
for which letters of administration were granted, has increased very 
rapidly. The value stated for probate purposes is usually greater than 
that on which stamp-duty is paid, chiefly because the one includes debts 
and encumbrances, while the other is exclusive of them. The probate 
returns also include occasional duplications, but the number and value 
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of such estates are not large. The amount of debts included, however, 
reaches a high figure, seeing that-the difference between the nominal 
value of the estates for which probate or letters of administration were 
granted, and the actual amount on which duty was paid, during the last 
tive years, was not less than £5,050,766 out of a total of £27,689,391. 
The following table gives the number of wills proved and letters of 
administration granted, in quinquennial periods, so far as the same can 
be stated, from 1865 to 1886; and from 1886 to the end of the table, 
the number of estates on which duty was paid. The table also gives 
the number of estates compared with every hundred deaths of adult 
males, of adult males and females, and of the whole population :— 


Proportion of— 

Reriod, “Getaten. Estates per 100 Estates per 100 Estates per 100 

deaths of Adult | deaths of Adults | deaths of Total 

Males. (Males & Females). Population. 

1865-69 2,079 18°9 12°7 57 
1870-74 2,747 22°7 150 75 
1875-79 4,973 30°9 20°2 9°4 
1880-84 6,825 34:8 22°4 11:0 
1885-89 8,309 36°9 23°8 11°5 
1890-93 7,507 38°3 24:0 12°3 


The figures just given clearly point to the fact that year by year 
property is becoming more widely distributed, and this conclusion is 
borne out by figures which appear in other parts of this volume. In 
the period covered by the table, which may be taken as approximately 
thirty years, the proportion of persons holding property has more than 
doubled, for whereas in 1865-69 not quite six persons out of a hundred 
held property, the proportionate number in 1890-93 was a little over 
twelve, and this increase in distribution was accompanied by a doubling 
in the value of the individual estates—a remarkable condition of 
progress, the equal of which it would be vain to look for in other 
countries. 

It is obvious that an increasing ratio of wealth accumulation and an 
increasing distribution are consistent with a dearth of employment 
amongst a certain class of the community. It is a sound sentiment 
that a condition of regular employment of the whole population willing 
to work is more conducive to real prosperity than a condition which, 
while affording increased opportunities of saving to a large proportion 
of the community, leaves a not inconsiderable section uncertain as to 
their means of support during a large part of the year. The’ condition 
of affairs to which allusion has been made is one of the inconsistencies 
of modern progress by no means peculiar to Australia, and to remedy 
it is perhaps the chief aim of modern social legislation. 
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In the absence of the exact figures which property tax returns in 
other countries disclose, the actual distribution of wealth in New South 
Wales is a matter on which opinions may differ, but the collections 
under the Stamp Duties Act afford data which indicate the distribution 


with more or less accuracy. 


The returns for the last seven years 


were :— 
£5,000 and | £12,500 and | £25,000 and 
Under under under under £50,000 and Total 
aby 000 the value of | the value of | the value of over. =e 
Vons |e ich ross £12,500. £25,000. £50,000. 
& Value. cS Value. £ Value. iS Value. iS Value. 2 Value. 
£ | 8 £ £ £ £ 
1887 |1513) 1,095,260 | 59, 487,160 | 25) 444,605 10) 362,035 |13} 1,280,765 || 1,620 | 3,669,825 
1888 |1503| 1,092,885 | 71) 578,055 | 33) 632,685 |18| 627,260 |12| 1,380,550 || 1,637 | 4,311,435 
1889 1572) 1,143,005 | 76) 610,040 | 21| 379,995 16) 588,765 |15| 1,566,090 || 1,700 | 4,287,895 
1890 |1525) 1,269,025 | 59} 461,380 | 34| 636,425 |11| 412,350 17] 3,669,605 || 1,646 | 6,448,785 
1891 |1716| 1,245,055 | 73| 594,390 | 28] 512,425 |16} 506,580 | 6] 717,770 || 1,839 | 3,576,220 
1892 1990] 1,372,870 | 74| 579,155 | 20) 383,860 |19) 720,320 |14) 1,488,145 || 2,117 | 4,542,350 
1893 |1541) 1,199,480 | 67) 523,055 | 24) 881,960 |11/ 394,145 | 8] 1,284,735 |} 1,905 | 3,806,380 


Besides the estates comprised in the table, there were 254, valued at 
£23,005, in 1893, on which duty was not paid, being estates under £200 
in value. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Local and General Government. 


N EW SOUTH WALES is slow to adopt a general system of local 
government, notwithstanding the pressing necessity for such a 
step. In Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and New Zealand, 
comprehensive systems of local government have been in existence for 
many years, and the benefits derived therefrom ave recognised, not only 
by the Governments, but by the ratepayers whose property is affected. 
The central Government is relieved of responsibility and expenditure 
which form no part of its proper functions, while the property-owner, 
though compelled to pay rates from which he was formerly free, is bene- 
fited in other ways which more than compensate for the direct pecuniary 
payment. Under the system at present obtaining in New South Wales, 
no district, however populous, is compelled to become incorporated, and it 
is only by the consent of a majority of the prospective ratepayers that 
a municipality can be formed. Judged by past experience, this volun- 
tary principle is not conducive to the adoption of a general system of 
local government ; indeed, it is quite evident that so long as the central 
Government continues to construct local works, so long will the residents 
benefited submit to the absence of local management of their affairs. 
The city of Sydney was incorporated on the 20th July, 1842, and the 
first Municipal Council was elected in the following November. In 
consequence of its unsatisfactory administration of affairs, the Corpora- 
tion was dissolved in 1853, and its powers were transferred to a 
Commission, which continued to act as the local authority until 1858, 
when a new Council came into existence. Since that date the business 
of the municipality has been conducted without intermission by the 
representatives of the ratepayers. The city is divided into eight wards, 
each of which sends three aldermen to the Council. The first local 
governing bodies for the country districts were formed in 1843 under 
the name of District Councils, and subsequently Road Trusts were estab- 
lished. Fifteen years later an Act was passed under which it was provided 
that the District Councils might be dissolved, and the areas controlled 
by them placed in the hands of municipal bodies. The Municipalities 
Act of 1867 was the next successful legislative effort to give to the 
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people the control of their local affairs ; and althou gh many amendments 
have been made since the Act was passed, its main provisions have been 
preserved. At the close of 1893 there were 172 incorporated districts, of 
which 70 were boroughs, and 102 were municipal districts, including the 
city of Sydney. Thirty-five of the boroughs were established under the 
Act of 1858, and the other half under the existing Act and its amend- 
ments, which provide that a district with an area of not more than 
9 square miles, and a population of not less than 1,000, may be incor- 
porated as a borough ; and a district of not more than 50 square miles, 
with a population of not less than 500, may be formed into a municipal 
district, All the existing municipal districts, except the city of Sydney, 
have been established under this Act. The subjoined figures give the 
incorporated and unincorporated areas at the end of 1893 in each of ths 
three great divisions of the Colony :— 


Division. Incorporated Area. Unincorporated Area. 
Square miles. Square miles. 


Kastern 1,789 92,667 
Central .... 439 86,217 
Western 258 124,695 


2,486 303,579 


In addition to the ordinary form of municipal local government, there 
are various boards and trusts with local jurisdiction, to the operations 
of which allusion will hereafter be made. The control of water supply 
and sewerage of the Metropolitan and the Hunter River districts is 
relegated to separate boards. At Wollongong there is a harbour trust 
which regulates the affairs of the port. At Wentworth, Hay, and 
Balranald there are irrigation trusts, the formation of which was pro- 
vided for by special Acts; the Municipal Councils for the time being 
constitute the trusts. The Public Vehicles Regulation Act, the City of 
Sydney Improvement Act, and the Fire Brigades Act, were all passed 
with the object of extending the principles of local government, and 
Boards have been established to carry out the provisions of the Acts. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


In the city of Sydney,-on the 31st December, 1893, there were 21,900 
houses, occupied by 105,890 persons ; in the suburbs of Sydney, 61,362 
houses, in which 315,140 persons lived ; and in the country munici- 
palities, 67,974 houses, sheltering 319,450 persons. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the relatively small area incorporated, the population within 
the boundaries of municipalities numbered 740,480, equal to an average 
density of 298 to the square mile, or 187 times that of the unincorporated 
portion of the Colony, where the population at the end of the year was 
482,900, inhabiting approximately 98,700 houses. 
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Powers oF MuNICIPALITIES. 


In addition to maintaining the thoroughfares, the corporations are 
entitled to construct sewerage and water supply where no special board 
for these services exists, and gas and electric lighting works, and to levy 
the necessary rates for these purposes; to make and enforce by-laws 
for the maintenance of the public health and the abatement of 
nuisances ; and generally to see that the material and sanitary condition 
of the residents is properly attended to. Special powers are granted to 
establish free public libraries and free infant schools for the instruction 
and industrial training of children whose parents are in prison, half- 
caste children, and other children who are objects of charity. The 
municipal bodies, however, have not in a single instance taken advan- 
tage of the provisions enabling them to establish such schools. Under 
the Municipal Wharves Act of 1893, the Council of any municipality is 
empowered to purchase or lease any wharves, jetties, piers, or landing- 
places within the district, and to borrow money for the purpose of 
constructing such works. The Councils also administer the Acts relating 
to noxious trades and slaughtering, and the supervision of dairies. 


ASSESSMENT OF Property. 


For the purpose of raising revenue, an assessment is annually made 
in each municipality of all property in buildings and land within its 
boundaries. The rate is levied upon nine-tenths of the fair average 
annual rental of buildings and cultivated lands, and lands let for pastoral, 
mining, or other purposes, and upon 5 per cent. of the capital value of 
all unimproved land, as it is classed for municipal purposes. The 
following table shows the capital value and assessment of such property 
in the metropolitan and country municipalities for the year 1893 :— 


| 
Capital value. |Fair average annual rental. 


All ratable 
property 
(improved and | Yated lands (apreyed 
unimproved), only. unimproved), 


Oe a ee a eee eee nh ie EE on 
£ £ £ £ £ 

City of Sydney 55,470,000 | 55,470,000 166,412 | 2,496,175 | 2,496,175 
Suburbs 43,956,270 | 53,481,000 145,954 | 2,713,786 | 3,190,022 


All ratable Assessment. | Buildings 
property and culti- 


Municipalities, Buildings and 


cultivated lands! 
only, 


Total, Metropolitan) 99,426,270 | 108,951,000 | 312,366 | 5,209,961 5,686,197 
Country 36,708,380 | 42,275,000 | 125,900 | 2,496,146 | 2,774,477 


Total, New South 


136,134,650 | 151,226,000 | 438,266 | 7,706,107 | 8,460,674 
pn 
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The subjoined statement shows the growth in the annual and capital 
value of ratable property in municipalities since 1883 :— 


Metropolitan Area. 
Country 
Municipalities. 
Sydney. Suburbs. 


£ £ £ £ 
1883—Annual value 1,838,642 1,449,947 1,266,502 4,555,091 
Capital value 36,772,840 | 20,676,070 | 14,425,195 | 71,874,105 


1890—Annual value 2,710,488 3,141,101 2,505,214 | 8,356,803 
Capital value 51,237,600 | 47,987,210 | 34,784,948 | 134,009,758 


19901—Annual value 2,785,846 3,227,851 2,683,806 8,697,503 
Capital value | 55,716,900 | 51,174,200 | 37,386,300 | 144,277,400 


1892—Annual value 3,290, 637 2,861,593 8,929,475 
Capital value é 54,511,000 | 40,877,000 | 150,938,000 


1893—Annual value 2,496,175 3,190,022 8,460, 674 
Capital value 55,470,000 | 53,481,000 151,226,000 


| 


The increase shown in the above table is very considerable. During 
the ten years from 1883 to 1893, despite the fall in the value of buildings 
and land which is to be seen in the figures of the last year, the annual 
value of ratable property increased by 35-7 per cent. in the city of 
Sydney, 120 per cent. in the suburbs, and 119 per cent. in the country 
municipalities ; and the capital value by 50°8 per cent., 158°6 per cent., 
and 193 per cent. respectively. Part of the increase in the country 
municipalities is due to an additional number of districts incorporated ; 
but after an allowance has been made for these the progress will still be 
found to be remarkable. The growth of the city and suburbs has been 
marvellous, and Sydney now stands as the third city of the British 
Empire, as estimated by the annual value of its ratable property, 
Melbourne ranking second. The annual value of property in Sydney 
and suburbs, covering an area of 90,988 acres, was, as shown above, 
£5,686,397 in 1893 ; while the annual value of Melbourne and suburbs, 
with an area of 162,660 acres, was £5,847,079. 
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The capital value of ratable property in all boroughs and municipal 
districts for 1893 is shown in the following table :-— 


Boroughs and Municipal 
Districts. 


Total Capital | 


Value of Rat- 
able Property. 


Boroughs and Municipal 
Districts. 


Total Capital 
Value of Rat- 
able Property. 


MeEtTRoPOLITAN— 


Alexandria 
Annandale 
Ashfield 
Balmain 
Botany 

Botany North. 
Burwood 
Camperdown . 
Canterbury... 
Concord 
Darlington 
Drummoyne ... 


Erskineville 
Five Dock .... 
Glebe 
Hunter’s Hill. 
Hurstville .... 
Kogarah 
Leichhardt .... 
Manly 
Marrickville 
Mosman 
Newtown 
Paddington.... 
Petersham .... 
Randwick . 
Redfern 
Rockdale... 
Ryde 


Sydney, North ... 
Waterloo 
Waverley 
Willoughby 
Woollahra 


Total, Suburbs 
Total, Sydney 


Total, Metropolitan ... 


£ 


55,470,000 | 


$93,000 | 
879,000 || 
2,350,000 || 
3,192,000 || 
294,000 || 
298,000 | 


1,500,000 


703,000 |) 
$10,000 || 
600,000 || 


617,000 
409,000 
380,000 


735,000 || 
313,000 |) 
2,427,000 | 


721,000 


954,000 | 


562,000 


1,618,000 || 


1,204,000 
2,357,000 


715,000 |) 
2,297,000 || 


2,820,000 
1,990,000 
2,183,000 
2,897,000 
1,571,000 

670,000 

620,000 

880,000 
4,657,000 
1,521,000 
2,643,000 
1,310,000 
2,891,000 


53,481,000 
55,470,000 


108,951,000 


CountTRY— 
Adamstown 
Albury 
Armidale 
Auburn 
Ballina 
Balranald 
Bathurst 


Bingara 
Blayney 
Bombala 
Bourke 
Bowral 


Broken Hill 

Broughton Vale 

Burrowa 

Cabramatta and Canley 
RCO Ee 

Camden 

Campbelltown .. 

Carcoar 

Carrington .. 

Casino 

Cobar 


Condobolin 
Cooma 
Coonamble 
Cootamundra 
Coraki... 
Cowra ... 


Cudal 
Cudgegong ... 
Deniliquin ... 


Dundas 
Dungog - 
Ermington and Rydal- 


Gerringong 
Glen Innes 
Gosford 


£ 


196,000 
451,000 
352,000 
600,000 
117,000 

87,000 

1,018,000 
313,000 
300,000 

60,000 
104,000 
99,000 
435,000 
366,000 
203,000 
2,950,000 
82,000 
135,000 


149,000 
244,000 
230,000 

37,000 
236,000 
156,000 
138,000 

57,000 
259,000 
147,000 
272,000 

64,000 
162,000 

89,000 
423,000 
259,000 
356,000 
210,000 
140,000 


138,000 
442,000 
210,000 
331,000 
117,000 
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Total Capital 
able Property. 


Value of Rat- || 


Boroughs and Municipal 
Districts. 


Total Capital 
Value of Rat- 
able Property. 


Country—continued. 
Goulburn 
Grafton .. 
Granville.... 
Grenfell .. 
Greta 
Gulgong .. 
Gundagai .... 
Gunnedah .... 
Hamilton 


Hillston 

Illawarra, Central... 
Illawarra, North ... 
Inverell 

Jamberoo 

Jerilderie 

Junee 

Katoomba . 


Lambton, New... 
Lismore 

Lithgow 
Liverpool 
Maclean 
Maitland, East... 
Maitland, West... 
Merewether 


Mudgee 
Murrumburrah ... 
Murrurundi 
Musclebrook .... 
Narrabri 
Narrandera.... 
Neweastle .... 


£ 
1,396,000 


876,000 
110,000 
92,000 
$4,000 
163,000 
91,000 
554,000 
349,000 
34,000 
121,000 
670,000 
273,000 
269,000 
374,000 
130,000 
180,000 
234,000 
252,000 
316,000 
236,000 
256,000 
595,000 
500,000 
465,000 
$6,000 
350,000 
1,099,000 
314,000 
176,000 
207,000 
197,000 
116,000 
112,000 
167,000 
345,000 
105,000 
294,000 
123,000 
138,000 
150,000 
126,000 
270,000 
2,376,000 
215,000 
130,000 
103,000 
510,000 


559,000 || 


Country—continued. 
Orange, East 
Parkes 
Parramatta.... 
Penrith 
Plattsburg 
Port Macquarie 
Prospect and Sherwood.. 
Queanbeyan ov 
Quirindi 
Raymond Terrace 
Richmond 
Rookwood .... 
Scone 
Shellharbour 
Shoalhaven, Central 
Silverton 
Singleton 
Singleton, South 
Smithfield and Fairfield 
St. Mary’s 
Stockton 


Tenterfield . 
Timute. .:.3 
Ulladulla .... 
Ulmarra .....«. 
WU Yallas scansvsact cae 
Wagga Wagga 
Walcha 
Wallendbeen 
Wallsend 
Waratah .. 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
Wickham 
Wilcannia .... 
Windsor 
Wingham 
Wollongong .... 


Total, Country 
Total, Metropolitan ... 


Total, Metropolitan| 
and Country 


£ 


204,000 
235,000 
1,691,000 
330,000 
220,000, 
64,000: 
668,000 
102,000 
100,000 
73,000 
200,000 
400,000 
75,000 
244,000 
100,000 
65,000 
239,000 
75,000 
230,000 
200,000 
404,000 
420,000 
114,000 
171,000 
282,000 
133,000 
379,000 
233,000 
81,000 
1,001,000 
102,000 
262,000 
323,000 
365,000 
112,000 
70,000 
897,000 
123,000 
272,000 
87,000 
588,000 
357,000 
362,000 


42,275,000 
108,951,000 


151,226,000 
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EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPALITIES. 


The disbursements of the Corporation of Sydney and of the suburban 
and country municipalities, during the year 1893, were as follow :— 


Suburban | Country 
Head of Expenditure. Municipali-| Municipali- Total. 
ties. ties. | 


£ £ £ 
Salaries and office expenses 1 : 20,924 31,720 64,757 
Improvement works va|| ieee 143,928 | 177,416 || 562,545 
ighti | 18,586 34,893 | 24,474 72,953 
; 1,257 18,793 20,050 
Interest on Loans § 36,809 30,273 |; 110,482 
Sinking Funds and Repayment of Loans 7527 6,236 10,456 53,966 
Miscellaneous charges 3,175 32,429 50,709 96,313 


Total. ..csctondectttvescebones | 360,749 | 276,476 | 343,841 | 981,066 


The proportion of each head of expenditure to the total disbursements 
is shown in the subjoined statement. It will be noticed that, while the 
cost of administration was only 3:4 per cent of the total expenditure of 
the city of Sydney, in the suburban pcan it was 7°6 per cent., 
and in the country municipalities, 9'2 per cent. In the last two cases, 
however, these charges are by no means unreasonable when it is borne 
in mind that some of the suburban districts are very small, and that the 
majority of the country municipalities, though large in area, have but 
scant population and little revenue :— 


City Suburban | Country 
Head of Expenditure. of Municipali- | Municipali- | 
Sydney. ties. ties. 


| per cent, per cent. per cent. | per cent. 


Salaries and office expenses 
oo works.. 
Lighting 


a 


o 


~ 
mewn © 


Interest on Loans 
Sinking Funds and Repayment of Loans 
Miscellaneous charges 


i 
SMS WIAD 
DAWSAKRGE 


BORDA ALW 


wy 
a 
24 
a 
s| 
= 
So 
* | 


Municrpat Loans. 


Under various Acts it is provided that a Council may borrow money 
upon the security of any land, personal estate, or revenue of the body 
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corporate of the municipality. The receipts of the municipalities of the 
Colony from loans amounted to £51,596 in 1893, while the sum paid off 
existing loans, or placed towards sinking funds for the extinction of 
loans, was £53,966. The total amount of loans outstanding at the 
close of the year was £2,522,393, and towards meeting this amount 
there was a sum at the credit of the sinking funds of £176,099, 
leaving a net liability of £2,346,294. The amount of interest paid 
during the year was £110,482. The rate of interest at which the 
loans of the municipalities were floated varies from 4 to 8 per cent., 
but only the sum of £21,640 carries the highest rate. The total debt 
per head of population living within the boundaries of incorporated dis- 
tricts is £3 8s. 2d., or, if allowance be made for sinking funds, £3 3s. 5d. 
The charge for interest in 1893 was 3s. per head. These sums appear 
by no means formidable even when viewed apart from the resources 
of the municipalities, but they become insignificant when the assets of 
the corporations are taken into consideration. 

In the following statement will be found the indebtedness of 
the various municipalities, exclusive of the sums owing to the Govern- 
ment under the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act :— 


Boroughs and Municipal Total | Boroughs and Municipal 
Districts. sd | Districts. 


Sydney 1,260,000 || Country— 

Suburbs— Armidale 19,050 
Alexandria 17,000 Bathurst .... bietis 138,500 
Annandale .... oe: 11,875 Bowral ra 11,000 
Ashfield tea 25,000 Broken Hill . gaa 12,500 
Balmain .... ser 65,500 || Cootamundra.... sad 10,000 
Burwood a 25,000 — 15,000 
Camperdown ... eee 17,000 |! shee 10,690 
Erskineville ... bore 10,000 || Glen Innes.... once 14,000 
Glebe re 40,000 Goulburn .... eA 10,000 
Leichhardt .... ar 41,125 Granville .... ee 16,200 
Manly ee 16,000 Lismore ve 12,000 
Marrickville ... ea 30,000 || Liverpool ada 12,000 
Newtown ees 30,000 Maitland West ; 25,000 
Paddington.... wees 59,000 || Newcastle .... : 50,400 
Petersham .... eet 14,000 || Orange ore 25,388 
Randwick .... ana 23,300 Parramatta . age 56,600 
Redfern dot 48,900 Penrith wee 23,800 
Rockdale aes 13,000 || Wagga Wagga ............ 18,200 
St. Peters ato 10,000 Waratah See 15,000 
Sydney, North ... eg 63,500 || Wickham | 14,500 
Waterloo oe 15,000 || Other (under 10,000) ... 176,365 
Waverley .... aoe 40,000 | ———. 
Willoughby 15,000 || Total Country 561,193 
Other (under 10,000) 71,000 | ,, Metropolitan 1,961,200 


Total Metropolitan 1,961,200 | », Municipalities 2,522,393 
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Of the total outstanding indebtedness, £968,105 was incurred in 
Sydney, and the balance, £1,554,288, in London. If allowance be 
made in the latter amount for £1,110,000 raised externally by the 
City Council, it will be seen that the other municipal authorities have 
relied chiefly on the local market to subscribe to their loan issues. 


Against its debt of £1,260,000 the City of Sydney possesses assets 
approximately amounting to £2,603,800. The other bodies, suburban 
and country, have, exclusive of outstanding rates, assets which may 
approximately be stated at £5,389,200, against their total debt of 
£1,262,393. 


Warer Suppty ror Country Towns. 


Under the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act of 1880, a 
number of Councils have borrowed money from the State for the 
purpose of constructing water-works. In some cases the works have 
been carried out by the Government, and in others the municipalities 
themselves have supervised the construction. Under the provisions 
of the original Act the debt contracted for the construction of the 
works had to be refunded by fixed periodical instalments. The majority 
of the corporations, however, found it impossible to meet their obligations, 
and the Government consequently passed an Act which granted more 
favourable conditions to the municipalities, the rate of interest on the 
outstanding balances being reduced from 4 to 34 per cent. per annum, 
and the repayments made to extend over 100 years. 


The following statement shows the boroughs and municipal dis- 
tricts in which the works have been completed. With the exception 
of the works at Forbes, Hay, and Wilcannia, which were carried 
out by the municipal authorities, the water supply for each district 
was completed by the Government before being transferred to the 
local body :— 


Total Expen- | Leneth.of Total Expen- 


Length of . 4 A Y, 
Municipality. Mains and ty the’ state Municipality. Mains and eae’ Sats 


Reticulation. to 1898. | Reticulation. to 1893. 


£ Ms. Chs. £ 
7 


45,186 
53,876 ~2| plo 
14,336 Orange... 15 
Balranald j 7,963 Richmond 
Cootamundra .,.. 11,645 || Wagga Wagga.. 
Deniliquin ...... 17,302 || Wentworth ..... 
5) ee 9,038 Wilcannia 
55,184 
7,072 


8,896 
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The following is a list of works which are being constructed under 
the supervision of the Government :— 


Expended. Expended. 
Municipality. ‘ a Municipality. x | : | 
Prior to uring rior to uring 
1893. 1893, | Total. 1893. 1g93,, | Potel. 
£ = £ | £ £ £ 
Armidale ...| 1,264 131 1,395 || Moama ...| 4,380 1,562 5,942 
Bowral ...... 111 3 114 | Nyngan... 174 | 4,896 5,070 
DUDDO:..c0s.5 478 | 10,852 | 11,330 Nowra .. 170 8,971 9,141 
Jerilderie ... 1,337 2,236 3,573 Parkes ... 915 | 12,2388 13,153 
A ee 2,060 1,380 3,440 Tamworth 499 | 2,136 2,635 
Lithgow ... 357 1,640 1,997 
MossVale ... 470 9,386 9,856 | Total ...| 12,215 | 55,431 67,646 


The municipalities of Narrandera, Parramatta, Penrith, Silverton, 
Singleton, and Windsor have constructed water-works without any 
State assistance. The water-supply works of Broken Hill, now in 
operation, were completed by a private company under a special Act 
of Parliament. 


SEWERAGE WorKs. 


No municipality has taken advantage of the special Act providing for 
the carrying out of sewerage works. Systems, however, exist in 
several districts, as the following statement will show, but, with few 
exceptions, the operations are on a minor scale. The gener al system of 
sewerage being carried out in the metropolitan area will supersede the 
isolated systems of some of the suburban districts, and the works already 
constructed will eventually form part of the general scheme. The 
Metropolitan Board has already taken over the sewerage works con- 
structed by the municipalities of Sydney, Redfern, and Darlington. 
The cost of the works in each municipality was :— 


Sewerage. | Sewerage. 
Borough or 3orough or se 

Municipal ‘District. Ocaiat || Municipal District. Cost of 

Tength: Construction. Length. Construction. 

Ms. Chs. £ Ms. Chs. £ 
Ashfield VAY | 15,200 Narrandera..... 0 5 250 
Balmain ......... Big 4,500 Newcastle ...... 11 20 16,000 
Burwood 0 56 2,500 Richmond ...... 0 18 1,000 
Camperdown ...|_ ......... 5,200 Singleton ...... 10 1,000 
MIB Ds 5503s osgeies 12 19 16,200 || Stockton......... 0 2 108 
Sydney, North.. 8 0 4,000 || Wagga Wagga..| 0 30 417 
Waterloo......... 3 41 4,400 | Wentworth ...| 0 20 165 
Waverley........ 1 55 3,000 Wickham ...... | 0 60 700 
Carrington ...... EGS Ilr acntae eras Wilcannia ...... 0 25 450 
Goulburn......... 0 60 900 
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Gas AND Exectric Licutinc Works. 


Under the authority of a recent Act, gas and electric lighting works 
have been erected in several municipalities. The gas is used for street 
and household purposes ; the electric light, so far, has been mostly 
confined to the former service. The following statement gives the 
municipalities adopting these systems, and the expenditure they under- 
went in constructing the works :— 


Gasworks. 
| 


Borough or Municipal District.) Value of Plant. |/Borough or Municipal District. Value of Plant. 


£ | £ 

12,800 | Lithgow 6,500 
25,600 || Liverpool sene 6,500 
8,000 || Maitland, East.. ieee 9,000 
7,300 || Molong hee 5,000 
7,500 | Orange ces 14,000 
eed 11,700 |; Wagga Wagga i 17,500 
Glen Innes ... =a 6,700 Waratah ... : 10,000 
Lismore 7,000 8,000 


Electric Lighting Works. 


Borough or Municipal District.]| Value of Plant. ||Borough or Municipal District. Value of Plant. 


£ ) 
Redfern 19,000 Newcastle 
Lambton ee 7,500 Young 
Tamworth 3,000 Penrith 


In addition to the above, Enfield, Broken Hill, and Moss Vale are 
lighted by the electric light, but the plant is owned by private companies. 


STREETS AND LANES. 


The length of streets and lanes within the boundaries of the City of 
Sydney is 115 miles. All the roadways are formed, kerbed, and either 
wood-blocked or metalled. The area laid down of the former material to 
the end of 1893 was 375,402 square yards, exclusive of 20,000 square 
yards of wood blocking laid by the Government at Circular Quay. The 
value to the city of these streets is estimated at £830,000, Throughout 
the suburbs the extent of roads and streets is 1,367 miles, of which 639 
miles are metalled, 237 miles formed only, 234 miles cleared, and 257 
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miles natural surface ; and the approximate value of these roadways, 
with culverts, bridges, and similar works, may be set down at £1,893,900. 
In the country municipalities there are 1,517 miles of metalled roads, 
1,287 formed only, 1,378 miles cleared, and 1,700 miles natural 
surface, in all 5,882 miles, the value of these improvements being 
about £2,052,200, 


BOARDS AND TRUSTS. 


Mrrropouiran Water Suppty. 


With the rapid aggregation of the population in the metropolitan 
area came the necessity of establishing a system of water supply and 
sewerage equal to the needs of a great city. Prior to 1887 the water 
supply of the city and suburbs, the control of which was in the hands of 
the City Corporation, was entirely inadequate to meet the demands upon 
it, while the sewerage system was highly objectionable and inefficient. 
In that year the Government established a Metropolitan Water Supply 
and Sewerage Board, and placed in its hands the administration of 
a new system of water supply which had been carried out at the 
cost of the State. The works in connection with this scheme have been 
conceived on a scale of magnitude commensurate with the importance 
to which Sydney will ultimately attain. The source of supply is the 
united waters of the Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux, mountain streams 
draining an area of 354 square miles, fed by the abundant rain which 
falls along the coast district west of Wollongong. For the purpose of 
raising revenue, the Board has the power to levy rates on property 
within the area benefited by the general systems of water supply and 
sewerage. 

The revenue from the Water Supply Branch during 1893 was 
£157,427, and the expenditure was £158,840, of which £23,343 was for 
maintenance, £13,798 for management, £119,187 for interest on loans, 
and £2,512 depreciation account. The loss on the year’s transactions, 
after all liabilities as to maintenance, management, and interest on 
capital expenditure had been mét, was £1,413. Against this deficiency 
there were outstanding rates amounting to £18,043. 

The cost of all works connected with water supply purposes to the 
close of 1893, including purchase of land, maintenance, and supervision, 
was £3,443,156. The amount of outstanding loan liability is 
£3,409,721, and the net revenue shows a return of 3°5 per cent. on this 
amount. The number of houses and persons supplied with water by 
the Metropolitan Board is 81,288 and 390,182 respectively ; and the 
average consumption is 12,533,652 gallons daily, or at the rate of 153 
gallons per house and 32:1 gallons per person, the total supply for 
the year being 4,574,782,838 gallons. The subjoined statement gives 
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the transactions during each year the service has been administered by 
the Board :— 


Capital Debt. Supply. 


Total 
Revenue. | Expendi- | 
ture. 


Houses |Population 
Return supplied. | supplied. 
Amount. per 


cent. 


Daily 


(average). Yearly. 


£ & £ is No. Gallons. | Gallons. 


8,004,557 125,486 83,482 296,246 | 8,144,169 | 2,972,621,623 
38,088,068 138,924 | 144,642 326,035 | 8,820,000 | 3,219,244,159 
8,189,080 145,990 | 147,310 343,204 | 8,486,034 | 3,097,402,486 
8,806,649 165,331 | 154,190 2 9,540,102 | 3,482,237,514 
3,394,581 155,886 | 161,825 378,885 | 12,129,152 | 4,439,273,890 


8,409,721 157,427 | 158,840 390,182 | 12,533,652 | 4,574,782,838 


RicuMond WATER SUPPLY. 


Under the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act the munici- 
pality of Richmond borrowed money from the Government, and carried 
out a scheme of water supply. The Municipal Council administered the 
service until May, 1893, when it was temporarily transferred, pending 
legal powers, to the Metropolitan Board. The accounts are kept 
separate from those of the metropolitan supply. In 1893 the revenue 
was £400, and the expenditure £808, £315 of which was for main- 
tenance and £493 for interest, at the rate of 4 per cent. on the 
outstanding debt. After paying working expenses, the revenue returned 
0-68 per cent. interest on the capital cost of £12,540. As only the 
premises of those persons who signed an agreement to take the water 
can be rated, the revenue from the supply is. greatly restricted. 


Tur Hunter District Water Suppty. 


The water-supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by 
the Government, under the provisions of the Country Towns Water and 
Sewerage Act of 1880. During 1892, under the authority of a special 
Act, a Board was established on similar lines to those of the Metro- 
politan Water and Sewerage Board. The following municipalities were 
proclaimed within the area of the Board’s jurisdiction :—Adamstown, 
Carrington, Hamilton, Lambton, Lambton (New), Maitland (West), 
Maitland (East), Merewether, Morpeth, Newcastle, Plattsburg, Walls- 
end, Waratah, Wickham. The operations of the Board are entirely. 
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confined to water supply, no sewerage works as yet having been 
attempted. The transactions will be found below :— 


Capital Debt. Supply. 
Year - : Popula- 
ending Return, Revenue. te pansies ° ed ; ae 
J 30. ig i ied. aily 7 2 
be Amount pe upplied Pheer. 18 Yearly. 
£ £ | £ No. No. |Gallons.} Gallons. 
1893 | 417,322 3°5 | 26,868 | 26,784 | 3,421 | 17,105 | 451,005} 164,616,850 
1894 | 417,322 3°5 | 25,534 | 27,755 | 3,848 | 19,240 | 418,766 | 152,849,650 


The interest on capital indebtedness is fixed by Statute at 34-per cent. 
per annum, and the Board is required under the Act, subject to limita- 
tions in respect of maximum rate, to strike such a rate as will provide 
for this, an annual instalment to assist in defraying cost of construction, 
and other expenses. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE Works. 


The original sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1854, and in 
1889, the date of transfer of the new system to the Board, 70°27 miles of 
old city sewers were in existence. The works now being carried out 
will, when completed, drain the whole of the northern and southern 
slopes of the city and suburbs, discharging the sewerage of the former 
into the ocean between Bondi and South Head, and of the latter at 
a sewage farm on the shores of Botany Bay. The two main outfalls 
have been completed, but the reticulation works in the suburbs will 
take some considerable time to construct before the whole area comes 
under the operation of the system. Extensions are now taking place 
in the eastern and western suburbs. The subjoined statement gives the 
transactions for each year since the sewerage system has been under the 
control of the Board :— 


Capital Debt. Length 
. oo Expendi- | Population} Length of | _, 
Year. avums | Revense. | agent | Howes | Populi) tngtht| storm 
Amount. per cent. drains. 
£ £ & No. No. Miles. | Miles, 
1890 | 1,281,045 3°82 81,800 | 67,026 | 22,765 | 109,272 | 122°03 | 3:15 
1891 | 1,447,287 3°86 81,303 | 71,907 | 26,884 | 129,043 | 148-02 | 4:38 
1892 | 1,606,948 3°77 | 87,927 | 79,543 | 31,402 |. 150,729 | 172-94 | 6°62 
1393 | 1,691,462 3°93 93,661 | 85,363 | 36,062 | 173,097 | 182-34 | 9:10 


eee 
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OTHER Loca Boprzs. 


Prior to 1889 the regulation of the port of Wollongong was subject 
to the Marine Board of New South Wales. In the year named an Act 
was passed which transferred the control of the port to a Trust composed 
of twelve Commissioners, who are empowered to improve, manage, and 
regulate the port. The revenue during 1893 was £7,455, and the 
expenditure was £13,892. Notwithstanding the excess of expenditure 
over receipts, the board has not incurred either overdraft or loan 
liabilities, the difference in 1893 being defrayed out of a credit balance 
brought forward from the transactions of former years. 


The Metropolitan Transit Commissioners were appointed under the 
Public Vehicles Regulation Act of 1879, prior to which date the control 
of the street traffic was vested in the City Council. The Board originally 
consisted of three members—the Mayor of Sydney (Chairman), the 
Inspector-General of Police, and a representative of the suburban 
municipalities ; but in 1886 the number was increased to four by the 
appointment of a licensees’ representative. The receipts during 1893, 
which were obtained from license fees and fines, amounted to £5,583, 
and the expenditure to £5,598, 


Under the authority of the Fire Brigades Act of 1884, a Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade Board and twenty-five country Boards have been estab- 
lished. ‘The expense of the former is contributed in equal amounts by 
the Government, the municipalities within the proclaimed area, and the 
Fire Insurance Companies holding risks within those municipal districts. 
The country Boards receive subsidies from the Government and the 
municipalities interested, but the Insurance Companies do not consider 
themselves compelled under the Act to subscribe to the expenditure in 
connection with country Boards. 


Irrigation Trusts have been established, under special Acts, at Went- 
worth, Hay, and Balranald, but beyond the survey of the areas, and other 
initiatory work, very little progress has been made. 


The City of Sydney Improvement Board was in existence from 
1879 to 1894, the duty of this body being to hear appeals from the 
decisions of the City Building Surveyor. The Act having been found 
inoperative, the Board was practically dissolved at the end of the latter 
year. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


The first Parliament elected under the Constitution Act met on the 
22nd May, 1856, just six months after the proclamation of the 
Constitution. Its duration, unless Parliament should be previously 
prorogued, was originally fixed at five years, but in 1874 an Act 


2A 
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was passed establishing triennial Parliaments, which has ever since 
remained law. Since the inauguration of Responsible Government 
there have been sixteen appeals to the people, so that it will be seen 
the duration of each Assembly has not averaged even the shorter period 
of life to which its existence is now limited. The subjoined table 
gives the duration of each Parliament elected under Constitutional 
Government :— 


Parliament. Opened. ‘ Dissolved. | Duration. Panay 
Yr. mth. dy. 
EMISE: in Avicce.teveveness | 22 May, 1856...) 19Dec., 1857...) 1 6 27 24 
SOOO, wvecceesstevs ce | 93 March, 1858 ...| 11 April, 1859...) 1 0 19 2 
Uh De eee | 80 Aug., 1859... 10 Nov., 1860...) 1 25, Ub 4 
AORIDUD So ctevbvives a . 10 Jan., 1861...) 10 Nov., 1864...) 3 10 0 5 
LUERORY foc feos oweteide ees | 26 Jan., 1865...| 15 Nov., 1869...) 4 O22 6 
fevbiqlel Sava, eee | 27 dan;, 1870...)8iFeb., W2..) 2 0 OF 3 
Seventh... | 30 April, 1872 ...| 28 Nov., 1874...) 2 6 29 4 
Eighth 27 Jan., ¥875...| 12 Oct., 1877...) 2 8 15 3 
Ninth | 27 Nov., 1877... 9Nov., 1880...) 2 11 13 | ¢ 
15 Dec., 1880...) 28 Nov., 1882...) 1 11 8 3 
| 3Jan,, 1988..| 7Oct., 1885.., 2 9 4 | 6 
th is. | 17 Nov., 1885...)26Jan., 1887...) 1 2 9 2 
Thirteenth........... 8 March, 1887 .... 19 Jan., 1889...) 1 10 11 3 
Fourteenth........... 22 Feb., 1889... 6June, 1891...) 2 3 15 
Fifteenth ............ | 14 July, 1891...) 25 June, 1894...) 2 11 12 4 
Sixteenth ............ | 7 Avge, 18944.) ceceereween | geeeataes 
AVELAZE ...secceeescrerseeneene eves 2.2) 24 | 8to4 


The number of males of full age compared with the total population 
is very large, the proportion at the last Census being 29 per cent. The 
number of persons entitled to vote under the system of universal 
suffrage which now prevails amounts to nearly 24-2 per cent. of the 
total population, there having been 298,817 persons on the electoral 
roll for 1894. The average number of electors per member at the: 
time of the last general election, July, 1894, was 2,296, and the 
estimated population to each. member was 9,892. The subjoined table. 
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gives the result of all the general elections which have taken 
under Representative Government :— 


Total number 


Members unop- 


No. of Voters 
Parliament. on Roll. 


No. of Electors to 
a Member. 
returned. 

posed. 
Votes on Roll in 
where the con ests 
took place. 

Votes recorded. 

Percentage of 
Votes recorded. 
Informal Votes. 
Percentage of 
Informal Votes. 


. 
27,894 
, 27,490 
5,676 | 28,340 
90,736 | 44,311 


44,526 
Second .. “e 72,177 
Third .. Fi 88,346 
Fourth... ee ..| 106,189 | 
i 119,872 | 1,665 | 
128,734 | 1,788 108,080 | 66,331 
..{| 161,798 125,488 | 60,004 
Eighth .. ..| 160,848 2,28 7 104,575 | 57,651 
Ninth .. --| 160,945 . f 120,698 | 62,172 
Tenth .. ..| 188,500 5 | 140,848 | 90,657 
Eleventh .. 196,289 3 96,842 
Twelfth .. ..| 282,190 ¢ 2 124,378 
Thirteenth, --| 256,406 | 124 | 181,062 | 57°98 
Fourteenth .. -»| 280,160 2, é ‘ : 3 | 154,924 60°10 | 
Fifteenth.... .-| 805,456 2,166 it 184,091 64°39 

Sixteenth 298,817 2 296,7 204,246 68°82 


eperCr errr 


* Unrecorded. 


The number of voters on the roll at the date of the last election is 
stated in the foregoing table to have been 298,817, but. of these only 
255,802 had electors’ rights and were entitled to record their votes. In 
the contested electorates there were 254,105 holders of electoral rights, 
and of these 204,246, or 80 per cent., recorded their votes. 

The Legislative Council now numbers sixty-six members, and the 
tenure of a seat in that body is for life. The only qualification required 
of members is that they shall be 21 years of age and natural born or 
naturalized subjects. The qualification for a member of the Assembly is 
the holding of an elector’s right. Members of the Lower House receive 
a remuneration of £300 a year, but members of the Council are unpaid. 
Free passes by rail and tram are received by members of both Houses. 

A new Electoral Act, assented to on 13th June, 1893, remodelled the 
whole electoral system of New South Wales. The number of members 
of the Assembly is fixed at 125, and the Colony is divided into an 
equal number of electoral districts. No elector can have more than 
one vote in the Colony, or, in other words, the “one man one vote” 
principle is enforced. Every person entitled to vote must see that his 
name is inscribed on the electoral roll, and must provide himself with 
a document called an elector’s right, without the production of which 
he cannot demand a ballot-paper. The suffrage is manhood, the only 
conditions being twelye months’ residence in the Colony in the case 
of an immigrant, and three months’ residence in the electoral district in 
which the right to vote is claimed. 
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Births, Males and Females, 145 Commerce, Exports, 49 
Twins and Triplets, 149 Imports, 47 
Bismuth, 104 Seaborne and Overland Trade, 46 
Boards and Trusts, 366 Conjugal Condition of the People, 135 
City of Sydney Improvement, 369 Ages of Married People, 136 
Fire Brigade, 369 Birthplaces of Married People, 135 
Hunter District Water Supply, 367 Religions of Married People, 137 
Irrigation, 369 Widowed and Deserted Women, 136 
Metropolitan Transit Commission, 369 | Copper, 102 
Metropolitan Water Supply, 366 Copyright, 295 
Richmond Water Supply, 367 Coroners’ Inquests, 273 
Wollongong Harbour, 369 Cost of Living, 235 
Boots, 196 House Rents, 237 
Breadwinners and Dependents, 185 Price Levels, 241 
Ages, 188 Retail Prices, 235 
Division of Dependents, 185 Wholesale Prices, 238 
Occupations of Breadwinners, 188 Courts, Magistrates’, 271 
Breweries, 194 Superior, 273 
Bridges, 207 Crime. (Sce ‘* Law and Crime ”) 
Building Societies, 333 Crops, Failure of, 90 
Building-stones, 115 Crustaceve, 36 
Cultivation, Progress of, 75 
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Destitute Adults, 179 Causes, 158 
Destitute Children, 180 Fatal Accidents, 161 
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Charity, Expenditure on, 183 Males and Females, 151 
Chinese, The, 166 Suicides, 162 
Chromite, 105 Debt, Public, 325 
Chrysolite, 115 Charges of Floating Loans, 318 
Civil Servants, 202 Credit of Colony in London, 319 
Clays, 115 Dates of Maturity, 317 
Climate, 21 Growth of, 317 
Coal, 105 . Interest, 316 
Consumption, 110 Issues of Loans, 1892-4, 321 
Discovery, 105 Treasury Bills, 319 
Exports, 110 Defence, 117 
Measures, 106 Australasian Auxiliary Squadron, 125 
Miners, 107 Expenditure, 122 
Mines, 107 Fortifications, 122 
Accidents, 108 Imperial Fleet, 124 
in Northern District, 111 Naval Volunteers, 121 
in Southern District, 112 Regular Military, 118 
in Western District, 112 Volunteers, 118 
Prices, 110 Deficits, 310 
Production, 108, 109 Dependents, 185 
Cobalt, 105 Diamond Drills, 96 
Coke, 113 Diamonds, 114 
Commerce, 44 Discovery of Australia, 1 
Customs Revenue, 54 Divorces, 142, 284 
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Docks, 42 
Domestic Exports, 49 
Drunkenness, 269 


Education, 245 
Denominational and Private Schools, 
250 
Denominational High Schools and 
Colleges, 253 
High and Superior Public Schools, 
251 
Reformatories, 254 
State Schools, 247 
Technical, 253 
University, 251 
Elections, 370 
Electric Lighting Works, 365 
Emerald, 115 
Employment, 185 
Breadwinners and Dependents, 185 
Government Emyloyés, 202 
Manufactories, 189 
Steam Power, 203 
Value of Production, 204 
Ensilage, 91 
Excise Revenue, 299 
Zxpectation of Life, 132 
Expenditure, Public, 308 
Exports, 49 
Domestic, 49 
Re-exports, 53 


Fauna, 32 

Finance, Public, 296 
Deficits, 310 
Details of Expenditure, 308 
Details of Revenue, 298 
Loan Account, 313 
Public Debt, 315 
Revenue and Expenditure, 296 
Trust Funds, 312 

Fire Brigades Boards, 369 

Fire Insurance, 342 

Fish and Fisheries, 33 
Description of Fishes, 33 
Neglect of Fisheries, 35 
Supply of Fish, 37 

Flora, 24 

Flour Mills, 195 

Food Supply, 230 
Consumption of Food, 231 
Consumption of Intoxicants, 233 
Consumption of Tobacco, 282 
Expenditure on Food and Beverages, 

230 
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Food, Production and Importation of, 
231 


Forest Conservation, 30 
Forests, Brush, 2 
Open, 25 
Scrub, 28 
Fortifications, 122 
Friendly Societies, 184 
Fruits, 89 
Furniture Trade, 200 


Gaols, 277 
Gardens, 89 
Garnet, 115 
Gasworks, 198, 365 
Gem-stones, 114 
General and Physical Description, 6 
Geological Formation, 17 
Gold, 96 
Coinage, 334 
Government, General, 369 
Employés, 202 
Expense of, 308 
Local, 353 
Governors, List of, 5 
Graphite, 105 


Harbours, 15 

History of the Colony, 1 
Horses, 69 

Hospitals, 177 

House Rents, 237 


Illegitimacy, 147 
Immigration, 129 
Imperial Fleet, 124 
Imports, 47 
Inquests, 273 
Insanity, 163, 182 
Insolvencies, 346 
Instruction (See ‘* Education ’’) 
Insurance, Fire and Marine, 342 
Internal Communication, 205 
Post and Telegraphs, 225 
Railways, 209 
Roads and Bridges, 205 
Tramways and Vehicles, 221] 
Intoxicants, Consumption of, 233 
Investment Companies, 332 
Irrigation, 20, 92 
Trusts, 369 


Kerosene Shale, 113 
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Labour Bureau, 183 
Lakes, 14 
Land Alienation, 56 
Revenue, 301 
Law and Crime, 363 
Apprehensions, 264 
Bankruptcies, 283 
Capital Punishment, 277 
Civil Suits, 283 
Copyright, 295 
Coroners’ Inquests, 273 
District Courts, 284 
Divorces, 284 
Drunkenness, 269 
Gaols, 277 
Magistrates’ Courts, 271 
Patents, 294 
Police Force, 263 
Probates, 283 
Superior Courts, 273 
Supreme Court, 283 
Libraries, 256 
Licenses, 300 
Life Assurance Companies, 338 
Assets and Liabilities, 340 
Assurance in various Countries, 341 
Income and Expenditure, 339 
New Business, 340 
Policies and Sums Assured 339, 
Premium Income and Funds, 338 
Limestone, 115 
Limits and Area of Colony, 6 
Loan Account, 313 
Loans (See ‘‘ Debt”) 
Local Government, 353 
Boards and Trusts, 366 
Municipalities, 354 
Lunacy, 163 


Magistrates’ Courts, 271 

Maize, 80 

Manganese, 104 

Manufactories and Works, 189 
Building Materials, 197 
Clothing and Textiles, 195 
Food Products, 193 
Furniture, 200 
Light and Heat, 198 
Metal Works, 196 
Miscellaneous Iudustries, 200 
Printing Trades, 198 
Raw Materials, Preparation of, 193 
Ship and Boat Building, 199 
Vehicles and Saddlery, 199 

Marble, 115 

Marine Insurance, 342 


Marriages, 138 
Birth-rate per Marriage, 144 
Divorces, 142 
First Marriages and Re-marriages, 143 
Marriages and Illiteracy, 140 
Solemnization of, 142 
Married People, Ages of, 136 
Birthplaces of, 135 
Religions of, 137 
Mercury, 104 
Mica, 115 
Military Forces, 118 
Millet, 83 
Mines and Minerals, 93 
Alumite, 116 
Antimony, 104 
Asbestos, 116 
Building Stones, 115 
Bismuth, 104 
Chromite, 105 
Coal, 105 
Cobalt, 105 
Coke, 113 
Copper, 102 
Diamond Drills, 96 
Diamonds and Gem-stones, 114 
Fire-clays, 115 
Gold, 96 
Graphite, 105 
Tron, 103 
Kerosene Shale, 113 
Manganese, 104 
Marble, 115 
Mercury, 104 
Mica, 115 
Pigments, 105 
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Prospecting Vote, 95 
Silver, 99 
Slate, 115 
Tellurium, 105 
Tin, 101 
Wolfram, 105 
Zine, 105 
Mining Companies (No-liability), 350 
Mint Transactions, 335 
Money Orders, 228, 343 
Mortgages, 347 
Wool, Live Stock, and Crops, 348 
Mountains, 7 
Municipalities, 354 
Assessment of Property, 355 
Expenditure, 361 
Gas and ‘Electric Lighting Works, 
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Loans, 361 
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Powers of, 355 
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Water Supply, 363 
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Naturalisation, 165 
Naval Forces, 121 
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Occupations of the People, 185 
Onyx, 115 
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Orchards and Gardens, 89 
Oysters, 36 


Parliaments, 370 
Pastoral Industry, 63 
Cattle, 67 
Dairy Farming, 71 
Horses, 69 
Sheep, 63 
Slaughtering, 73 
Swine, 73 
Value of Property, 70 
Value of Wool Clip, 67 
Patents, 294 
Pauper Population, 181 
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Pigments, 105 
Platinum, 104 
Police Force, 263 
Population and Vital Statistics, 127 
Aborigines, 168 
Ages of the People, 131 
Birthplaces of the People, 133 
Births, 144 
Census of 1891, 130 
Chinese, 166 
Conjugal Condition, 135 
Deaths, 150 
Distribution of the Sexes, 130 
Expectation of Life, 132 
Growth of Population, 127 
Insanity, 163 
Marriages, 138 
Naturalisation, 165 
Vaccination, 163 
Ports, 15, 41 
Post and Telegraphs, 225 
Money Orders, 228 
Parcels Post, 228 
Postal Business, 226 
Postal Notes, 228 
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Post, Registered Letters, 228 
Telegraphs, 229 
Telephones, 229 

Potatoes, 84 

Price Levels, 241 

Prices, Retail, 235 
Wholesale, 238 

Printing Trades, 199 

Prisons, 277 

Probates, 283, 350 

Production, Value of, 204 

Prospecting Vote, 95 

Public Companies, 350 
Debt (See ‘‘ Debt”) 
Finance (See ‘‘ Finance ”’) 


Railways, 209 
Accidents, 220 
Capital Cost, 212 
Extension of Facilities, 211 
Goods Traffic, 216 
Gross Earnings and Working Ex- 
penses, 212 
Interest returned on Capital, 214 
Net Earnings per Mile, 215 
Passenger Traffic, 215 
Private Lines, 219 
Rolling Stock, 219 
Staff, 219 
Systems, 210 
Rainfall, 23 
Real Property Act, 346 
Religions, 258 
Rents, House, 237 
Revenue, Public, 298 
Land, 301 
Miscellaneous, 307 
Services, 304 
Taxation, 298 
River Shipping, 42 
Rivers, 9 
Roads, 205 
Ruby, 115 
Rye, 83 


Sandstone, 115 

Sapphire, 115 

Savings Banks, 330 

Saw-mills, 197 

Settlement, 56 
and Agriculture, 60 
Holdings, 57 

Sewerage, 364, 368 

Sexes, Distribution of the, 130 

Sheep, 63 
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Ship and Boat Building, 199 | Tobacco, 85, 201 
Shipping, 38 | Topaz, 115 
British and Foreign, 39 Trachyte, 116 
Construction of Vessels, 42 Trade (See ‘*‘ Commerce ”) 
Crews, 40 Trade Marks, 350 
Docks and Wharves, 43 Tramway and Vehicular Traffic, 221 
in Ballast, 39 Private Tramways, 224 
Increase of, 38 State Tramways, 221 
Ports, Relative Importance of, 41 Vehicles, 224 
River, 42 Transit Commission, 369 
Steam and Sailing, 39 | Treasury Bills, 319 
Value of, 39 | Trust Funds, 312 
with Countries, 40 
Silver, 99 
Coinage, 334 Unemployed, The, 183, 187 
Slates, 115 University, The, 251 
Slaughtering, 73 
Soap Works, 201 
Social Condition and Charities, 176 Vaccination, 163 
Charitable Institutions, 179 Vehicular Traffic, 224 
Expenditure on Charity, 183 Vessels (See ‘‘ Shipping ”’) 
Friendly Societies, 184 Vines, 87 
Government Labour Bureau, 183 Vital Statistics, 138 
Hospitals, 177 Births, 144 
Protection of the Aborigines, 182 Deaths, 150 
Treatment of the Insane, 182 Marriages, 138 
Sorghum, 83 Volunteer Forces, 118 
Sown Grasses, 84 Voters, 370 
Spirits, 233 
Stamp Duties, 299 | 
Steam Power, 202 | Water, Artesian, 20, 92 
Streets and Lanes, 365 Water Supply, 366 
Sugar-cane, 86 Country Towns, 363 
Sugar Mills and Refineries, 194 Hunter District, 367 
Suicides, 162 Metropolitan, 366 
Sunday Schools, 262 Richmond, 367 
Supreme Court, 283 Wattle Bark, 29 
Swine, 73 Wharves, 42 
Sydney Improvement Board, 369 Wheat, 78 
: Widowed and Deserted Women, 136 
Wines, 87, 234 
Wolfram, 105 
Table-lands, 7 Wollongong Harbour Trust, 369 
Taxation, 298 Wool, Exports of, 51 
Technical Education, 253 Value of clip, 67 
Telegraphs, 229 Woollens, 195 
Telephones, 229 
Tellurium, 105 
Timbers, 28 Zine, 105 
Tin, 101 Zircon, 115 
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